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No. 31 in a series 





Long range missions 





at 40,000 feet or sea level— 





a twin jet bomber that outspeeds many jet fighters 





—the U. S. Navy’s Douglas A3D 


Compact in design, outstanding for 
its work-weight ratio, the carrier- 
based twin jet A3D typifies a Douglas- 
led trend toward less complex combat 
aircraft. 

Simplification, which gives A3D 
greater speed, range, and payload 





Be a Naval flier—write to Navy Cad, Washington 25, D. C. 


Depend on DOUGLAS { 


than any comparable bomber, also 
results in great versatility. The Doug- 
las A3D can fly high-altitude attack 
missions or serve as a mine layer. 
Largest of a!l carrier-based aircraft, 
it can handle—in its internal bomb 
bay—the bulkiest bombs, torpedoes, 


or other naval munitions designated 
for carrier action. 

Design of A3D is another example 
of Douglas leadership in aviation. De- 
veloping planes that can fly faster and 


farther with a bigger payload is a basic 


Douglas concept. 





First in Aviation 


Overproduction is a myth 


NTIL every American (and ultimately every 

human) has every honest want filled, there 
is no overproduction. Until every plant, school, 
office and kitchen are modern and efficient, 
there is no overproduction. Until every road 
is wide and safe, every farm mechanized, there 
is no overproduction. There is only over-price. 


Cut costs and therefore prices, and you 


would release a flood of orders to meet these 





No. 4 Turret Lathe machining 
parts for other turret lathes 


countless needs—orders that would make 
America hum. Costs and prices can be cut 
by more modern machines more efficiently used. 
Otherwise prices will stay high, orders and jobs 
will shrink. 


The responsibility for buying machines and 
using them well is yours and mine—we can- 
not shift it to government nor anyone else. The 
opportunity is here. Will we seize it? 


Cleveland 


PRECISION 
MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER. FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY . 











% McCarthy-Pentagon Fight: 

\ Record of Latest Rounds 

Is perjury now entwined in. testi- 
mony of high officials in the sizzling 
feud between Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy and the Pentagon? Just how far 

have probers gotten in efforts to pin 


down the truth? For what the official 
c c lf record shows, see key portions of state- 
ments before the Senate Investigating 
Subcommittee, starting on page 115. 





%& Easy Money: Here to Stay? 


Banks are bulging with money to lend, and credit is easy to 
get—but how long will it last? For a close look at the credit 
outlook as it shapes up today, see page 106. 


%& Uncle Sam’s “Gravy Train” Overseas 


Do 2 million Americans, on the federal pay roll in one way 
or another, live in the lap of luxury overseas? Or are there some 
real hardships? For the story, see page 35. 
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You can thank the U.S. Air Force for 
the World’s First Guaranteed Luggage 


—a true story that is hard to believe 





**We want a case for our 

aerial cameras that will 
resist shock, moisture, 
fungus, mildew and 
other damage — that 
won't have to be crated 
for shipment overseas — 
that will be air and 
water tight—and can be 
dropped by parachute 
without breaking the 
case or damaging its 
contents.” 











Above are the requirements which H. 
Koch & Sons were asked to meet in 
building special Fiberglas cases for the 
United States Air Force: Specification 
MIL-C-4150B (USAF). 


More than 30,000 of these cases are 
now in use by the Air Force all over 
the world. To date there has not been 
a single casualty to a case or the valu- 
able equipment it contains. 


It occurred to Koch that the solid Fiber- 
glas material used in these cases might 
make a revolutionary new kind of lug- 
gage — luggage that could travel thou- 
sands or even millions of miles without 
losing its new and beautiful appearance. 


The idea proved successful beyond our 
greatest expectations. 


Koch Luggage, made of solid Fiberglas, 
has now been tested by thousands of 
travelers, using all forms of transporta- 
tion, all over the world. Their reports 
are hard to believe. The luggage simply 
will not scuff, dent, warp, stain or punc- 
ture. Rain cannot harm it. It is fungus 
and mildew proof. It is lighter than 
good leather luggage, yet stronger than 
steel. (Tensile strength 11 tons per 
square inch.) It is the only luggage 
that can be checked as baggage without 
a protective cover. 





With all this, Koch Fiberglas Luggage 
is handsome, too—and eminently prac- 
tical. The interior and exterior fittings 
are not only the finest obtainable—they 
are the most practical ever devised. The 
workmanship invites comparison with 
any other luggage on the market, at 
any price. 





Should you desire more information, 
we will be glad to send you a folder 
describing Koch Fiberglas Luggage in 
greater detail, with photographs of var- 
ious models. Please address Dept. SM. 


The extraordinary durability of Koch 
Fiberglas Luggage makes it possible to 
offer the world’s first unconditional 
guarantee, which is clearly printed on 
a certificate accompanying each case: 








We will repair or replace this piece 
of Koch Fiberglas Luggage, without 
charge, if it is broken on any airline, 
railroad or steamship, anywhere in 


the world. 








Koch Fiberglas Luggage is made in all 
styles for men and women, in five hand- 
some colors (Antique Brown, Silver 
Fox Gray, Shamrock Green, Air Force 
Blue, Carmen Red). It is priced from 
$39.50 to $79.50, plus Federal tax. 


KOCH OF CALIFORNIA 


(Pronounced “KOKE”) 
ORIGINATOR OF FIBERGLAS LUGGAGE 
FINE LUGGAGE SINCE 1909 


73 BEALE STREET SAN FRANCISCO 








The Men Who Move 
The Goods 





3M’s O’NEILL 
His specialty 
is diversity 


“Scotch” Brand Cellophane Tape is just 
one product made by the Minnesota Min- 
ing & Manufacturing Company. 3M also 
manufactures and ships hundreds of other 
products ranging from roofing material 
for your house to undercoating for your 
car. Such diversification calls for top tal- 
ent in the traffic department. 3M has it 
in General Traffic Manager F. L. O’Neill, 
an enthusiastic user of the Wabash Rail- 
road. 


“Wabash,” says Trafficman O’Neill, “has 
succeeded on the two most important 
counts in making its freight organization 
effective. Its strong sales department is 
backed up by a cooperative and progres- 
sive operating group, and this results in 
prompt, dependable service.” 


Its ability to handle a diversified shipping 
operation points to the versatility of the 
Wabash Railroad. So does its strategic 
Midwestern location . . . it connects with 
64 other major railroads. For the full story 
on Wabash as a versatile carrier... 
contact a Wabash representative in any 
one of 45 cities. 


P. A. Spiegelberg 
Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 


WABASH RAILROAD 


Road of the Men Who Move the Goods 





The March of the News 





WAY OF GETTING ALONG 


HAT, A REPORTER ASKED, did the 

President mean by the desirability 
of reaching a modus vivendi (Latin: way 
of living) with the Communists in Indo- 
China? If you steer a course between 
two extremes, one unacceptable, the 
other unattainable, said Mr. Eisenhower, 
the most to be hoped for is a practical 
way of getting along. 

The unacceptable course: letting Indo- 
China, and therefore Southeast Asia, go 
to the Communists. The unattainable: 
reaching complete agreement with the 
Communists on the Asian problem. 

Would U.S. agree to partitioning of 
Indo-China? The President would not 
say. But modus vivendi is defined by 
Webster as “a temporary arrangement 
pending settlement of a dispute.” 


THE OPPENHEIMER CHARGES 


R. EISENHOWER told reporters he had 
M great admiration and respect for Dr. 
J. Robert Oppenheimer and his scientific 
achievements. But, the President added, 
in view of certain charges against the 
scientist, it was necessary to suspend 
his security clearance while the charges 
were being investigated. 

Dr. Oppenheimer, sometimes called 
the father of the atom bomb, is under 
investigation because of past association 
with Communists and on a charge that 
he urged the Government not to build 
the hydrogen bomb after the H-bomb 
program was officially approved. Until 
the investigation is completed, he is de- 
nied access to secret atomic information. 

Mr. Eisenhower took full responsibility 
for raising this “blank wall” between 
the scientist and the secret data. Be- 
cause of the nature of the charges, he 
said, this was the kind of thing that 
must be gone through with. 


THE HEARINGS: HOW LONG? 


Hrsexcs ON THE DISPUTE between 
Senator McCarthy and Army civi- 
lian officials were well into their second 
week when the U.S. began to ask it- 
self two questions: How long would 
they lastP What would they prove? An- 
swers were not quickly forthcoming. At 
the rate of progress, the hearings seemed 
destined to last much longer than the 
original 10-day estimate. Everybody had 
his own ideas about the results. 

Costs of staging the show were also 
hard to come by. Principal expenses 
of the McCarthy Subcommittee, in 
charge, were salaries of its special staff 


(about $225 a week each for five men), 
official-transcript costs (about $200 a 
day), and transportation of witnesses 
to Washington. The Army, in addition, 
had its own expenses: For example, flying 
Maj. Gen. Miles Reber, its first witness, 
back from Germany cost $433. 

President Eisenhower, as the second 
week began, apparently expressed the 
feeling of most Americans, including 
the principals, about the controversy. 
Said the President: He hoped it would 
end quickly. 


BUSINESS GIANTS 


— u. s. firms, a United Press 
survey revealed, had assets of more 
than 1 billion dollars in 1953. This was 
a record number of billion-dollar busi- 
nesses—a net gain of one over the 1952 
total. 

The UP survey showed Americans 
how their economy has grown in the 
past quarter century. In 1929, the big 
boom year, only 20 firms had assets of 
1 billion or more. By 1941, 12 more com- 
panies had joined the select circle. 

The three biggest U.S. companies: 
Metropolitan Life (12 billions), Bell 
Telephone (11.9 billions), Prudential In- 
surance (10.9 billions). 


HOPEFUL SIGNS? 


HE RUSSIANS, said Atomic Energy 

Chairman Lewis Strauss, may be 
getting the point—that it would not be 
worth while, in view of U.S. atomic 
strength, for them to do anything to 
precipitate a new world war. Said Mr. 
Strauss: 

“There have been one or two hope- 
ful, uncertain signs of late that the 
destructive potentials of atomic war 
on all antagonists is penetrating hither- 
to obstinate ears.” 

Thus, Mr. Strauss concluded, the 
power of the U.S. atomic arsenal could 
very well be the key to peace. 


SEAWAY IN SIGHT? 


| as HOUSE, APPARENTLY, was going to 
get its first chance to vote on U.S. 


participation with Canada in construc- | 


tion of the St. Lawrence Seaway. Its 
Rules Committee, by a 7-to-5 vote, 
cleared the bill for the floor after the 
House received it from the Senate. 





House approval would be the next-to- 


final legislative step. President Eisen- 
hower’s signature, the last step, woul 
make U.S. participation official. Con- 
struction could begin. 
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Gy thet ALAS OwOND. | When some one is in trouble you can 
call up people to help you. If some one is sick 
you can call the doctor. And if your house is 





on fire you call the fire department. 





























Dome of the most interesting illustrations of the value of the telephone come 
from children. Here are a few, selected from many hundreds by grade-school pupils. 
They show imagination and a characteristic way of telling a story in a few words. 
Take, for instance, the words “Telephones are very useful.” 


We couldn’t sum it up better than that in a hundred years. 


—S 


Bal Fhaphone Syste y 


LOCAL to serve the community. NATIONWIDE to serve the nation. 





Look what’s happening in metals They Turne ( 


; 
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HOW BRIGHT A LIGHT? On summer nights the N. Y. Giants play ball at the Polo Grounds. Cool? Comfortable? You bet. Fans pack the 


park. Anyone can find time to go. Eight banks of 120 lights, each 1500 watts, turn night into day. Each bank takes miles of copper wiring. 


75th BIRTHDAY FOR BUTTE, 
MONTANA. Incorporated in 


1879, Butte has seen generations 


HOW COPPER SERVES THE 
ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 
There’s more to electricity tha 


of men mine its ore—first for wires and cables. Generato 


gold, then silver, then copper. 
Now, in Butte’s Diamond Jubi- 
lee, new, more efficient methods 
are used to mine the hill for 
copper, zinc, lead and mangan- 


turbines, switchgear and trai 
formers are needed—all will 
many copper and copper allof 
parts. For these The Americal 


Brass Company, an Anaconda 
ese. Here—in cross section—is 


Anaconda’s Greater Butte Proj- 
ect, started in 1952. The Kelley 
Shaft is shown at the far left. 


subsidiary, has for 75 yeali 
turned Butte’s copper into Ut 
many shapes, sizes and _ allo} 
used by the electrical industtf 








ight Into Day 


This is Light’s Diamond Jubilee. Read how an 
incandescent lamp and a Montana copper mine, 
both 75 years old, help make life brighter, better. 


Back in 1879 the National League was 
just a pup, racing around Abner 
Doubleday’s diamond. 

Tom Edison was working nights... 
by gaslight. 

Finally, on October 21, the Wizard 
of Menlo Park coaxed a slim filament 
to glow for 40 hours. In a crude glass 
bulb the incandescent lamp was born. 


In that same year, at Butte, Mon- 
tana, brawny miners were sinking a 
new mine shaft, christened ‘‘The 
Anaconda.” With sledge and dynamite 
they worked closer to a fabulous vein 
of copper ore—the first of the large 
discoveries that earned Butte the title 
of “‘the richest hill on earth.” 

It takes plenty of copper 
The world rubbed Edison’s wonderful 
lamp. Its miracle of light has glowed 
brighter every year. In homes. In fac- 
tories. On gay Broadway. On the 
farms. All over the globe. 

But not without help from copper. 


Edison needed only ten feet of copper 


ANACO 


ANACONDA’ 


wire in 1879. Today half of all the 


copper produced becomes wire. 


Where does it come from? 
To help supply this copper, mining 
companies over the years have ex- 
plored and developed many new ore 
deposits. And they have successfully 
sought new ways to mine and process 
lower-grade ores economically. 

For instance, the rugged prospectors 
of old Butte blink in amaze- 
ment to see the new Kelley Shaft 
opened in Butte in 1952. It is now 2200 
feet deep. Up that shaft Anaconda is 
hustling 12,000 tons of ore per day. 


would 


Blazing a trail of light 


Because Tom Edison tinkered ... 


and others 
elsewhere—dug deeper and farther... 


Because Butte miners 


Because America’s light and power 
companies now 400 
billion kilowatt-hours of energy a year... 


produce over 
Light’s Diamond Jubilee is the 
brightest ever! 


64275 


S A REGISTERED TRADEMARK 


PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, platinum, cadmium, 
vanadium, selenium, uranium oxide, manganese ore, ferromanganese, 


and superphosphate. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, copper, brass, bronze 
and other copper alloys in such forms as sheet, plate, tube, pipe, rod, 
wire, forgings, stampings, extrusions, flexible metal hose and tubing. 


WHY DO POWER CABLES LAST 
LONGER TODAY? Under their lead 
sheaths, most big electrical cables 
beneath the street are insulated with 
paper, impregnated with oil. As years 
go by, this oil tends to break down. 
To extend—often double—the life of 
the insulation, Anaconda Wire & 
Cable Company makes a special 
power cable (Type CB®) with built- 
in colloidal-carbon-black tapes. 
These tapes ‘“‘sponge up”’ impurities 
and keep the oil “‘young.”’ 














Washington Whispers , 


[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Ike‘s Advice to Party: Look West... Is Mr. Dewey 
Bowing Out? . . . Air Force Building Up in Philippines 


President Eisenhower will ask Con- 
gress for strong pump-priming action 
only if unemployment rises to a level 
above 5 million. All signs that offi- 
cials can see are that unemployment 
will not approach that level. 


xk * 


Robert Stevens, Secretary of the 
Army, is being criticized by the White 
House staff for the degree of atten- 
tion that was paid to Pvt. David 
Schine. It is pointed out that proba- 
bly no other private in history got as 
much attention from high brass and 
from top civilian officials. 


& -&: «= 


Mr. Eisenhower definitely is annoyed 
and angered by the time and effort 
being devoted by the U.S. Army, the 
U.S. Senate and the country as a 
whole to exploring the life and experi- 
ence of one Army private. 


x kek * 


Senator John McClellan, ranking 
Democrat on the Senate committee 
investigating Private Schine, is not 
at all unhappy over the opportunity 
to encourage Republican Senators 
and officials to fight vigorously 
with one another. Democrats are get- 
ting enjoyment at egging Republi- 
cans on and will not be unhappy if 
the fight keeps up all summer. 


ce o® 


Thomas Dewey, New York Governor, 
is giving the impression that he will 
refuse a draft to run for a fourth term. 
Mr. Dewey also has about given up 
hope that lightning will strike again 
to give him a third Republican nomi- 
nation for the Presidency—no matter 
how long he serves as Governor. 


& °° + 


Senator Irving Ives is in line to get 
the Republican nomination for Gov- 
ernor of New York if Mr. Dewey does 
decide definitely not to run. 


Clifford Hope, Kansas Representative 
and chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, is not in good 
standing at the White House because 
of his opposition to the ideas of Ezra 
Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, 
on price supports for farm products. 


xk * 


The President has given hints that he 
thinks the Republican Party might 
be wise to look to the West for presi- 
dential timber in the future. Califor- 
nia, with an electoral vote second only 
to that of New York, may yet become 
known as the “mother of Presidents.” 


x* 


Herbert Brownell, as Attorney Gen- 
eral, and the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation operating under his juris- 
diction have orders from the White 
House to get the problem of subver- 
sives in Government fully under con- 
trol—with a convincing report to the 
public—well before the November 
elections. 


xk * 


Richard Nixon, Vice President, is in- 
clining to the idea that it would be 
wise for this country to outlaw the 
Communist Party, to simplify the 
whole problem of policing Commu- 
nists. Mr. Nixon has been pointing 
out that the Communist problem is 
dealt with most effectively in coun- 
tries where the party is outlawed. 


xk 


The White House is concerned that a 
deal opening the way to a Communist 
take-over in Indo-China might have 
some of the same kickback for the Re- 
publican Party that the loss of China 
had for the Democratic Party. A 
strong political effort will be made to 
convince the country that there were 
no Communist sympathizers among 
the Republicans who have had a part 
in the Administration’s dealings on 
Indo-China. 


| 

| 
Chou En-lai, Communist China's’ 
Premier and Foreign Minister, is pic- 
tured as sizing up U.S. in these terms: 
America possesses enormous power 4 
and ability to use it in a crisis created 
by immediate danger, but she lacks 
endurance for a prolonged struggle 
over unimportant or indecisive issues 
and is prone to settle them impulsive- 
ly or to withdraw. 


x * * 


John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, made his plans for only a brief 
stay in Geneva, Switzerland, for the 
reason that he wanted to be on hand 
to try to mollify the U.S. Senate in 
event of a new deal at the Geneva 
conference giving another nation to 
the Communists. 





x * * 


Secretary Dulles, with his simple 
taste and dislike of parties, is a great ? 
relief to U.S. diplomats overseas. 
They find the Secretary an inexpen- 
sive visitor after their experiences 
with some prominent members _ of 
Congress and other high a alcnanaal 
officials who expect elaborate parties 
and red-carpet treatment, the cost of 
which often comes out of the host's 
pocket. 


x * * 


Anthony Eden, British Foreign Sec- 
retary, is ready to go along with 
Georges Bidault, French Foreign 
Minister, in a deal with the Commu- 
nists to divide Vietnam at Geneva, as 
Czechoslovakia was divided at Mu- 
nich to try to buy off Hitler. Ameri- 
can Officials insist that any division 
of Vietnam will give that nation to 
the Communists. 


xk & 


Air Force personnel and equipment 
are being moved south from Japan to 
the Philippines as the situation in 
Southeast Asia becomes more threat- 
ening to American interests. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT GILFILLAN 





Is GCA radar 


The name Gilfillan has become synonymous with GCA radar. 
Gilfillan’s main activity? 


No. Gilfillan activities are highly diversified. The company is engaged in: 
aircraft components manufacture (since 1917); surveillance radar (1942); 

airborne radar (1944); radar trainers (1945); radar training schools (1946); 
automatic GCA radar (1947); automatic air traffic control radar (1949); 

radar countermeasures (1951); ground and air systems for guided missiles (1952); 
and additional classified projects in related fields since 1953. 


Are Gilfillan contracts diversified? 


Yes. Gilfillan is now fulfilling development and production contracts for 

the U.S. Air Force (Air Defense Command, Air Materiel Command, Strategic 
Air Command, Tactical Air Command); Army Ordnance; Army Signal Corps; 
U. S. Navy (Bureau of Aeronautics and Bureau of Ships); Royal Canadian 
Air Force; Royal Australian Air Force; South African Air Force; and for the 
governments of France and other NATO countries. 


Is Gilfillan a World War II company? 


No. Gilfillan has engaged in precision research, design and production of 
aircraft components and electronics equipment since 1912. 


Is Gilfillan a small company? 


No. Gilfillan has 7 plants, dispersed throughout Southern California. 


Has Gilfillan a special reputation for efficiency and versatility? 


Yes. Gilfillan has solved difficult electronics design and production problems 
in a wide range, from the smallest, lightest airborne radar and radar trainers 

to guidance systems for the largest and most complex guided missiles. Gilfillan 
has again and again succeeded in effecting great economies in size, weight 
and number of components, with an increase in efficiency and reduction in cost 


Are Gilfillan deliveries on schedule? 


Yes. Gilfillan has an international reputation for dependable, on-schedule 
deliveries. 


Can Gilfillan take on new projects at the present time? 


Yes. Current and continuing Gilfillan expansion in equipment and pro- 
duction facilities permits Gilfillan to engage in new problems in related fields. 


GILFILLAN, LOS ANGELES—GCA Radar and Electronics 
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SHOWN ABOVE IS THE BOEING B-47 AIR FORCE JET BOMBER, FOR WHICH GOODYEAR AIRCRAFT SUPPLIES IMPORTANT COMPONENTS. 


asked to build the structural members of the 
Navy’s first all-metal-frame bomber. 


Today, the more than 13,000 workers at 
Goodyear Aircraft Corporation are produc- 
ing major components for practically every 
member of the aeronautics industry. 


Their store of special skills and techniques 
have been worked into a virtual armada of 
flashing wings, sleek fuselages, sturdy stabi- 
lizers, wing tanks and the bomb bays of 
American air power. 


They have pioneered reinforced plastic sec- 
tions for aircraft—to house highly sensitive 
radar and electronic devices. 


They have produced thousands of complete 
airplanes. 


They have proved their ability to create — 
engineer — produce for the advancement of 
the aeronautics industry, so that metal ships 
might better ply the airways of the sky. 


Goodyear Aircraft Corporation 
Akron 15, Ohio and Litchfield Park, Arizona 
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YOU EXPECT THE BEST VALUE FROM G-E FLUORESCENT LAMPS 
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HE film of water that condenses on a fluorescent lamp 
in wet weather is so thin the lamp hardly feels damp. 


e o e 
Invisible coating Still, it can connect the ends of the lamp and set up a mini- 


ature short circuit. It doesn’t injure the lamp. Just steals 





h | G-E enough current so the lamp is slow in lighting. 
e ps hew There’s one fluorescent lamp, though, that doesn’t get slug- 
gish in moist air: the General Electric Rapid Start Lamp. 
; It has an invisible coating of General Electric silicone, 
Rapid Start Lamps called Dri-Film*. The photo shows what it does to water on 
the lamp. Makes it stand up in separate drops. In between 
M are dry areas that break the electrical contact. The short 
light faster circuit doesn’t get started. The lamp does. y 


G-E Dri-Film* doesn’t rub off. It’s an example of why you 
expect the best value from G-E fluorescent lamps. For free 
booklet, “Facts About Rapid Start’’, write to General Electric, 
Dept. 166-US-5, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgram Washington, D.C. 


We're getting many questions about war, McCarthy-Pentagon, business. 

War for U.S. in Indo-China? No. Highly improbable. Boys to go? Nota 
chance. No draftees. Air Force to move in? Not that either. 

A deal, truce? Maybe. It's cooking hard. Communists can get terms that 
should look good to them. Partition? That's the plan. Eisenhower seems 
willing to buy it. Divide up Vietnam, give Communists a chunk to be good. 

Will that solve anything? Probably not. Why not? Communists will just 
use it aS a springboard for new troubles, for new demands. 

















If a deal falls through: U.S. go in then? No. Not directly. 

What's the alternative? More U.S. aid, more volunteers, more use of native 
forces, better trained, given something to fight for. 

Is there a chance of that? A chance, but that's about all. 

There's a strong urge in France to deal on almost any terms. U.S., as a 
result of the truce deal in Korea, lacks much leverage. 

Another Communist victory? Yes, it's definitely in sight. 














What about peace? Will it follow any deal? That is very doubtful. 

Korea: Peace there? Not a chance, except on Communist terms. 

Indo-China, after any truce: Peace? Hardly. Communists infiltrate the 
whole of that area and will not be satisfied until they have it all. 

Burma: Trouble is brewing. Morocco: More trouble brewing for France. 

Communists thrive on troublemaking. It's their stock in trade. A deal in 
one place, after the loot is added up, is just a springboard for more trouble in 
another place so there will be something to haggle about. 








Eisenhower wants a "modus vivendi." What's that? It's what is called a 
method of living with something--this time the Communists. 

Churchill thinks ways must be found to convince the Communists that the 
non-Communists really want peace, that they're not warlike. 

The meaning? Some kind of pay-off in the wind, probably. 

Hong Kong to the Communists? Highly doubtful. Malaya to the Communists? 
Not without a big fight by the British. Vietnam? Maybe. North Korea? It may 
be. It's annexed to the Communist empire right now. East Germany? That is a 
tough one to give away. Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary? It's going to be hard 
to give Russia a quitclaim deed to that part of the world. 

How to pay off the Communists, without encouraging them to go on stirring 
wars, has the diplomats and the politicians of the West in something of a 
dither. U.S., of late, has tried tough talk and bluffing, but, when the bluff 
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was called, U.S. diplomats backed down. It didn't work. 





Politics, at bottom, will decide the U.S. course. 

Korean truce, politically, has proved very popular. 

War talk, tried out, brought a strong kickback--adverse. 
Truce, a deal, at some price, as a result, is the formula now sought. Only 
question is how high the price will have to be. It may be too high. 

War, even so, will not follow involving U.S. troops directly. 




























As for the McCarthy-Pentagon, Cohn-Schine vs. Stevens affair: 

Republicans here are battling Republicans while the country looks on. 

Net effect: Some Democratic gain, no matter how it turns out. 

Outcome: Most probably some change in top civilian Army personnel. Also, 
some change in McCarthy Committee staff personnel. Stevens, it's being freely 
predicted, will give way to a successor as Army Secretary. Schine has another 
year to serve in the Army, maybe as a private. Cohn, it's predicted, will give 
way to a successor as counsel for the McCarthy Committee. 

McCarthy himself will go on with his investigations. 

Perjury charges, quite probably, will not be pressed against any of the 
actors in the drama, even though conflicting stories are being told. 














































You can also be quite sure about this much: 

Political favors, for a time at least, will be harder to get out of the 
Pentagon. Army will be somewhat less inclined to kowtow to politicians. 

Requests of Congressmen for favors, temporarily, will diminish. 

Professional soldiers, as contrasted with politicians, will gain in 
Standing within the services, for a while. Politicians got into trouble. 

A harder-boiled attitude will be taken toward security problems. 
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The stock market, rising, reflects optimism of people with money. 

War isn't in the cards. Money will be kept abundant. Interest rates will 
remain low. Tax policies will be helpful to investment, not punitive. 

Business, over all, is to be good. Dividends, generally, will not be cut. 
Dividend prospect for later 1954 and 1955 is favorable, not adverse. 

Markets are reflecting definite confidence. Whether they overreflect 
confidence is a matter for individual judgment. Collective judgment of late has 
been that good times, good profits, a good climate lie ahead. 











Business itself, firm at the moment, may dip a bit as Summer approaches. 
Business turn, from mild recession to mild recovery, is probable by autumn. 

The strong prospect is that 1955 will be a year of gradual rise; that 1956 
will be a year of prosperity. Trends, business cycle point that way. 
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St. Lawrence Seaway development is to be pushea hard, after approval. Ike's 
Signature, once he gets the bill, is assured. Farm price supports, in the end, 
will be kept high. Postal rates will not be increased this year on first-class 
mail and probably not on other classes where Congress must act. ¢ 

Foreign aid will be kept up, but under more restriction. Reinsurance for 
health-insurance plans appears to be blocked. Old-age-insurance benefits are 
not likely to be raised. Doctors are unlikely to get old-age coverage. 
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quad power unit extends advantages of 
CHRYSLER Performance and Economy to new fields 





Here’s Chrysler Power at work in the South Texas oil thereby enabling smooth transmission of power from all 

fields. This time it is four Chrysler Model 20 Industrial four engines to the common power output shaft. One 
> V-8 Engines working together as a single unit in a Stewart or more of the engines can be clutched out if less than 
f & Stevenson Quad Power Unit, in turn driving a mud maximum power is required. 


pump. This particular Quad has supplied mud pump 
power for the drilling of ten oil wells in the eight months 
it has been in use. 


Check your power needs with a Chrysler Industrial 
Engine Dealer. Ask him about optional equipment too. 
Remember, Chrysler Power is not expensive. Production- 


You see Stewart & Stevenson Quads in other fields, line methods adapted to specialized industrial engine 
too, but nowhere do they encounter tougher jobs than building provide a custom-built engine at mass- 
pumping mud—or more important jobs either. The production prices. If you prefer, write: Dept. 35, Industrial 
continued flow of mud down the hole being drilled is Engine Division, Chrysler Corporation, Trenton, Michigan. 


absolutely necessary if drilling is to continue uninter- 
rupted. That’s because mud serves several very important 
functions: it lubricates the drill bit, it removes bit 
cuttings, it seals the walls of the hole and it provides 
weight to prevent blowouts. 





Pumping mud requires great power on a continuous 
basis, power that can “roll”? with the heavy pulsating 
motion of the pump. The 331 cubic inch displacement 
Model 20 Engine is ideal for a multiple-engine installa- 
tion. It meets the demand for high horsepower. It is a 
compact engine, easy to install, low in initial cost, and 
economical to operate and maintain. Parts are readily 
available, and at a fraction of the cost of competitive 
equipment. Each engine is supplied with a Chrysler 
gyrol Fluid Coupling which absorbs shock loading, 
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or THE WEEK 


> JOHN L. LEWIS probably holds the key 
to workability of a new labor alignment 
that is to link his United Mine Work- 
ers (independent), the Teamsters Broth- 
erhood (AFL) and the United Steel- 
workers (CIO). Alliances with Mr. Lewis 
have run into trouble in the past. He 
founded the CIO, then quit it, and 
has twice quit the AFL. There’s always 
a question: Will Mr. Lewis stay 
hitched? 

Dave Beck, president of the Teamsters, 
broke news of talks that brought what 
Mr. Lewis called ‘“‘clear alignment.” The 
labor leaders agreed on joint action 
against unemployment, against the Taft- 
Hartley Act, and for State legislation. 
They declined direct answers to ques- 
tions about maneuvering to merge the 
Miners and the CIO into the AFL. 

David J. McDonald, head of the 
Steelworkers, could see a source of 
strength to himself in an informal alli- 
ance. In his mind is a new steel-wage 
pact that comes up this month—and the 
well-filled treasuries of Miners and 
Teamsters might support him. 

In the view of some union leaders, all 
three men-are conservatives—as union 
leaders go. Rivalries with other union 
leaders also provide common _ bonds 
among the three. Mr. McDonald is a 
rival of CIO president Walter Reuther. 
Mr. Beck is at odds with AFL president 
George Meany. Mr. Lewis is irritated by 
both Mr. Reuther and Mr. Meany. But 
you had to wait and see how powerful 
this new alignment might be—and whether 
it would last very long. 


> FRANK H. SCHWABLE, a Marine for 
25 years and a colonel since 1943, is 45 
years old. Under normal circumstances 
he might anticipate a general’s stars on 
his shoulders before he retires. But now 
his future is in doubt. He is unlikely 
ever to hold an important command, 
possibly never attain higher rank. The 
reason: He is a man who “confessed,” 
under Communist torture, that the 
United States dropped germ bombs in 
Korea. 

A court of inquiry, set up by the Ma- 
rines, reported last week that a Defense 
Department announcement, not the offi- 
cer himself, gave Colonel Schwable’s 
captors the useful news that the colonel 
was chief of staff of the First Marine air- 
craft wing. The “brain washing” he under- 
went, the court said, would do one of 
three things: force a man to give in, drive 
him insane, or kill him. Nevertheless, it 
said, his action discredited the U.S. 


16 


Gen. Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., Marine 
Corps Commandant, issued the punish- 
ment: future duty restricted to jobs that 
do not require personal leadership. 
Colonel Schwable, Annapolis graduate 
and son of.a Marine colonel, said he would 
stay in the Corps “for the time being.” 


> G. DAVID SCHINE, private soldier in 
the Army of the United States for five 
months, is winning a line in history books 
as the GI whose job got personal atten- 
tion from generals and high officials. His 
record is formidable. 

The Secretary of the Army lunched 
with him, invited him to lunch in the 


PRIVATE SCHINE TESTIFIES: SECRETARY STEVENS SITS BY 





New York to get his copy of a picture of 
him and the Secretary of the Army. He 
read newspaper accounts of the hearings. 


> STANLEY N. BARNES, head of the 
Antitrust Division of the Justice Depart- 
ment will have a lot to say about whether 
the U.S. is to charge big auto makers 
with violating antimonopoly laws. He 
was plucked from a Los Angeles County 
judgeship a year ago to run the Division 
and has taken a tough attitude on the 
antitrust laws. His staff follows up to 
make sure that decrees are obeyed. 

Ten big antitrust cases now are in the 
courts or on their way there. The auto- 


ile a a L 


—United Press 


Also, famous generals, important Senators 


Secretary’s office, had his picture taken 
with the drafted private, even personally 
talked with the head of the Central In- 
telligence Agency about a post in CIA 
for Private Schine. 

The Under Secretary of State was 
asked to help find him an assignment. 

At least eight generals, including com- 
manders of the posts where he has 
served, have taken a personal interest in 
what happened to him. The Chief of 
Staff of the Army and his deputy spent 
hours attending hearings of a dispute 
between Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
and Army officials—a dispute that al- 
legedly began over Private Schine’s 
status. 

Private Schine, ordered to Fort Myer, 
Va., to be convenient as a witness in the 
hearings, had a busy week. He flew to 


making business is being investigated. 
At the same time, Mr. Barnes is busy 
trimming his staff of lawyers and econo- 
mists to save about $350,000—10 per 
cent of the division’s budget. He has 
about 30 economists, more than 200 law- 
yers and the aid of FBI agents. 

Mr. Barnes, appointed a judge eight 
years ago, had been a trial lawyer for 
19 years. He is 54, a husky, genial man 
who played football at the University of 
California, also studied at Harvard Law 
School. 


> GEN. JAMES A. VAN FLEET, ©¢x- 
perienced at fighting Communists on 
both sides of the world, is off to the 
Orient to survey a new Asiatic defense 
line. What he finds is bound to have 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Arthur R. Wiley, National Warehouse Manager of A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., tells why: 





He’s famous for his fast delivery! 


“Imagine the stands filled,” says Spalding’s Arthur Wiley, 
“the major league teams in their dug-outs, the mounting ex- 
pectation — and no baseballs! 

“It sounded like an ‘emergency.’ The balls used in all 
major league games are specially tested for perfection. The 
club was half-way across the country from our Chicopee, 
Mass. plant and a double-header scheduled. 

“But we're used to delivering fast. We solve situations like 
this week-in and week-out by relying on Air Express. 





Air Express 


“So, we just called Air Express on this job. The balls were 
flown west, were delivered and actually in play on the field 
a few hours later. 

“We use Air Express throughout the year to ship all kinds 
of sports equipment throughout the country. 

“Practically all these shipments cost less with Air Express 
than with any other air service.” 

It pays to express yourself clearly. Say Air Express! 
Division of Railway Express Agency. 


c—_y— 


GETS THERE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airlines 





CALL AIR EXPRESS ... division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
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erhood (AFL) and the United Steel- 
workers (CIO). Alliances with Mr. Lewis 
have run into trouble in the past. He 
founded the CIO, then quit it, and 
has twice quit the AFL. There’s always 
a question: Will Mr. Lewis stay 
hitched? 

Dave Beck, president of the Teamsters, 
broke news of talks that brought what 
Mr. Lewis called “clear alignment.” The 
labor leaders agreed on joint action 
against unemployment, against the Taft- 
Hartley Act, and for State legislation. 
They declined direct answers to ques- 
tions about maneuvering to merge the 
Miners and the CIO into the AFL. 

David J. McDonald, head of the 
Steelworkers, could see a source of 
strength to himself in an informal alli- 
ance. In his mind is a new steel-wage 
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well-filled treasuries of Miners and 
Teamsters might support him. 

In the view of some union leaders, all 
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leaders go. Rivalries with other union 
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Mr. Beck is at odds with AFL president 
George Meany. Mr. Lewis is irritated by 
both Mr. Reuther and Mr. Meany. But 
you had to wait and see how powerful 
this new alignment might be—and whether 
it would last very long. 
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25 years and a colonel since 1943, is 45 
years old. Under normal circumstances 
he might anticipate a general’s stars on 
his shoulders before he retires. But now 
his future is in doubt. He is unlikely 
ever to hold an important command, 
possibly never attain higher rank. The 
reason: He is a man who “confessed,” 
under Communist torture, that the 
United States dropped germ bombs in 
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A court of inquiry, set up by the Ma- 
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was chief of staff of the First Marine air- 
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went, the court said, would do one of 
three things: force a man to give in, drive 
him insane, or kill him. Nevertheless, it 
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Gen. Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., Marine 
Corps Commandant, issued the punish- 
ment: future duty restricted to jobs that 
do not require personal leadership. 
Colonel Schwable, Annapolis graduate 
and son of.a Marine colonel, said he would 
stay in the Corps “for the time being.” 


> G. DAVID SCHINE, private soldier in 
the Army of the United States for five 
months, is winning a line in history books 
as the GI whose job got personal atten- 
tion from generals and high officials. His 
record is formidable. 

The Secretary of the Army lunched 
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read newspaper accounts of the hearings. 
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the U.S. is to charge big auto makers 
with violating antimonopoly laws. He 
was plucked from a Los Angeles County 
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and has taken a tough attitude on the 
antitrust laws. His staff follows up to 
make sure that decrees are obeyed. 

Ten big antitrust cases now are in the 
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Also, famous generals, important Senators 


Secretary’s office, had his picture taken 
with the drafted private, even personally 
talked with the head of the Central In- 
telligence Agency about a post in CIA 
for Private Schine. 

The Under Secretary of State was 
asked to help find him an assignment. 

At least eight generals, including com- 
manders of the posts where he has 
served, have taken a personal interest in 
what happened to him. The Chief of 
Staff of the Army and his deputy spent 
hours attending hearings of a dispute 
between Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
and Army officials—a dispute that al- 
legedly began over Private Schine’s 
status. 

Private Schine, ordered to Fort Myer, 
Va., to be convenient as a witness in the 
hearings, had a busy week. He flew to 


making business is being investigated. 
At the same time, Mr. Barnes is busy 
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cent of the division’s budget. He has 
about 30 economists, more than 200 law- 
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19 years. He is 54, a husky, genial man , 


who played football at the University of 
California, also studied at Harvard Law 
School. 


> GEN. JAMES A. VAN FLEET, ¢x- 
perienced at fighting Communists on 
both sides of the world, is off to the 
Orient to survey a new Asiatic defense | 
line. What he finds is bound to have 
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Arthur R. Wiley, National Warehouse Manager of A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., tells why: 





He’s famous for his fast delivery! 


“Imagine the stands filled,” says Spalding’s Arthur Wiley, 
“the major league teams in their dug-outs, the mounting ex- 
pectation — and no baseballs! 

“It sounded like an ‘emergency.’ The balls used in all 
major league games are specially tested for perfection. The 
club was half-way across the country from our Chicopee, 
Mass. plant and a double-header scheduled. 

“But we're used to delivering fast. We solve situations like 
this week-in and week-out by relying on Air Express. 





Airkxpress 


‘So, we just called Air Express on this job. The balls were 
flown west, were delivered and actually in play on the field 
a few hours later. 

“We use Air Express throughout the year to ship all kinds 
of sports equipment throughout the country. 

‘Practically all these shipments cost less with Air Express 
than with any other air service.” 

It pays to express yourself clearly. Say Air Express! 
Division of Railway Express Agency. 
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GETS THERE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airlines 


CALL AIR EXPRESS ... division of RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
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strong bearing on U.S. ideas for united 
defense against Communism in Asia. 

The General will be looking over the 
northern perimeters of Far Eastern de- 
fense. The questions he wants to answer 
are these: Can South Korea, armed by the 
U.S., hold the present truce line against 
attacks? Can Japan, with U. S. help, de- 
fend itself? What can be expected of Chi- 
ang Kai-shek’s troops on Formosa? With 
the battle for Southeast Asia reaching a 
crisis, the U.S. would like Northern Asia 
to be able to hold its own. 

Now retired from the Army, General 
Van Fleet has been given the rank of 
Ambassador for his survey of the East. 
He is a husky scrapper, calls himself 
“a big-firepower man.” He organized 
Greeks to throw back Communist guer- 
rillas in their country, later became 
Eighth Army commander in Korea, 
where he was bitterly disappointed be- 
cause armistice talks stopped an of- 
fensive that he felt would smash the 
Communists for good. 


> DAN THORNTON, the photogenic Re- 
publican Governor of Colorado, is a man 
of action. Once, for instance, while he was 
a State senator, he stomped out of a 
Republican caucus with harsh words 
’ against all the talk about ways to dis- 


credit Democrats. He said he’d return 
when the talkers got ready to do some- 
thing for Colorado. 

Doing something for Colorado—and 
for other States where “black blizzards” 
are being wind-whipped out of dusty 
fields—brought him to Washington last 
week. In the White House Cabinet room, 
where Governor Thornton’s__ golfing 
friend, President Eisenhower, invited 
them to meet, the Governors of Colorado, 
Kansas, New Mexico, Texas and Okla- 
homa decided to ask for 15 million dol- 
lars in federal funds to finance emergency 
work in the “dust bowl.” They got action. 
Two days later the Senate voted every 
penny, sent the bill to the House. 

Governor Thornton, only 43, is a po- 
litical meteor who won the Governorship 
in 1950 on his first try for a major office. 
When elected, he had lived in the State 
only nine years, ran a 4,000-acre ranch 
that was a model of soil-conservation 
and good-ranching practices. Two years 
ago he was mentioned for the vice- 
presidential nomination, then for Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 


> QUEEN ELIZABETH Il, first reigning 
sovereign of England to make a trip 
around the world, got to the heart of 
Africa last week—and was threatened 


THE SUN’S ENERGY: FUEL UNLIMITED 





THREE 
last week a small metal box 
slatted with black, glassy strips. 
Raw materials for the strips come 


INVENTORS exhibited 


from sand and borax. But the 
strips—silicon thinly seeded with 
boron—turn sunlight into electric- 
ity, may provide more power than 
all the world’s coal, oil, uranium. 
The inventors: - 
Calvin S$. Fuller, 52, chemist. 
Daryl M. Chapin, 47, engineer. 
Gerald L. Pearson, 49, physicist. 
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The three men worked as a team 
at Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
where all went from college a quar- 
ter century ago. Mr. Fuller found 
how to make the strips, Mr. Pear- 
son put in electronics knowledge, 
Mr. Chapin put the pieces together. 

Secret of the Bell solar battery is 
electronic activity much like that in 
a photographer’s “Tight meter, but 
much more powerful. The sun’s 


energy causes rapid movements of 
electrons in the silicon strips. The 





Photos: Bell Laboratories 


with death by the rampaging Mau Mau 
terror society. She ignored the threat. So 
did thousands of big-lipped Uganda 
natives, who paid no heed to a National- 
ist boycott, instead lined the streets to 
see the Queen drive through Entebbe. 

For Elizabeth, the sight of Entebbe 
was saddening. She had been in Africa 
when her father, George VI, died, and it 
was at Entebbe that she boarded a Brit- 
ish air liner that sped her back to a 
funeral and to the throne. At that time 
she was en route to Australia for a royal 
tour that ended before it began. 

Before this trip began, Elizabeth had 
been outside her own realm only on visits 
to Ireland, France, and Africa. Now she 
has seen British islands in the West In- 
«ies; the Panama Canal, Cocos Island, 
Australia, New Zealand, Ceylon. 

After Africa, pleasure lay ahead—a 
family reunion at Tobruk, Libya, with 
Prince Charles and Princess Anne, the 
children she hasn’t seen since last No- 
vember. Ahead also lay Gibraltar, the 
British fortress that Premier Francisco 
Franco wants Britain to give him. Mr. 
Franco shut his consulate on the Rock so 
his consul wouldn’t have to attend a re- 
ception for the Queen. Unbothered, she 
planned to stop, then sail on home in 
the royal yacht Britannia. 





movements create voltage, become 
direct-current electricity that can 
be kept in storage batteries. 

A pocket-size sun battery will 
send radio signals several miles. 
The Bell company foresees first 
uses as power for mobile radio tele- 
phones and to charge batteries for 
rural telephone systems. The De- 
fense Department is highly in- 
terested. Engineers are dreaming of 
silicon-strip powerhouses. The fu- 
ture: limitless. 
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When you think of saving... | 


Famous “Scotch” Brand Cellophane Tape is a 
time-saving, money-saving tool all over the plant! Remem- 
ber, it’s crystal clear and sticks at a touch—tighter than ever 
before. Use it for holding, joining, protecting—any of a 
thousand different jobs. Tape does it faster, better, cheaper! 
For more information, write on your letterhead to Dept. 
NWR-574. 










CELLOPHANE TAPE...ONE OF 


PRESSURE- 
SENSITIVE 
TAPES 


for industry, trademarked..© 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


COTe 


BRAND 








The term “Scotch” and the plaid design are registered trademarks of Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company, St. Paul 6, Minnesota. General Export: 122 E, 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. In Canada: London, 
Ontario, Canada. 
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LOOK what 


you can do 
with it! 





FASTEN AND HOLD wrappers and 
labels to irregular or adhesive-re- 
sistant objects. Here, “‘“Scotch’’ Brand 
Cellophane Tape is used to hold foil 
wrappers on stick cologne. 





nd) ; 
SEAL BOXES efficiently with “‘Scotch”’ 
Brand Cellophane Tape and ‘‘Scotch”’ 
Brand Box Sealer. Tandem sealers 
apply strips of tape to each end of 
box as it passes between rollers. 





JOIN PACKAGES for special ‘‘com- 
bination deal”? sales with “Scotch’’ 
Brand Cellophane Tape and ‘“‘Scotch”’ 
Brand Combination Package Sealer. 
Machine handles 4 "to 1” tape widths; 
turns out up to 75 deals a minute. 





APPLY AND PROTECT labels easily 
and quickly with “Scotch” Brand 
Cellophane Tape. Here, 6” tape holds 
labels on bottles; protects against 
smudging, alteration, or smearing. 








B.F.Goodrich 


| sgn Truck Lines operates 61 
tractors and trailers out of Fort 
Worth, Tex. Their units travel over 3 mil- 
lion miles a year. Driver A. D. Miller 
(above) inspects the tires on one of 
these trucks—B. F. Goodrich Traction 
Express tires that have rolled 130,793 
miles and have never been off the wheels! 

Similar reports come from one fleet 
operator after another. Many say, “This 
is the 100,000-mile tire we’ve been 





asses 


"92,000 MILES on original Traction Express 
tread to date, compared to 40,000 miles aver- 
age from other tires,” says Thomas Tate, 
Truck Manager, Clearfield Cheese Co., Cur- 
wensville, Pennsylvania. 


waiting for.” They tell us this new 
B. F. Goodrich tire outwears a regular 
tire plus a recap, thanks to the All- 
Nylon Traction Express cord body. 


Nylon is stronger 


Nylon is stronger than ordinary cord 
materials, can withstand double the 
impact. The rugged Traction Express 
body outwears even its extra-thick 
tread—up to 46% thicker than that of a 





110,000 MILES—then Traction Express tires 
were recapped and are still going strong, 
says O. E. Helling, General Manager, 
Hicks Oil Co., Pipestone, Minn. Tire dispels 
heat easily, defies slippage. 





Is this the 100,000-mile truck tire? 


regular tire—and can still be recapped 
over and over! 

This B. F. Goodrich tire is molded 
with the beads close together. When 
mounted, air pressure spreads the 
beads to full rim width. The sidewalls 
act as levers, compressing the tread. A 
compressed tread resists abrasion, 
adds mileage. 

The All-Nylon Traction Express 
more than repays its slight extra cost 
with bonus miles of service (rayon con- 
struction at lower prices). See your 
B. F. Goodrich retailer. The address 
is listed under Tires in the Yellow 
Pages of your phone book. Or write 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Tire and Equip- 
ment Div., Akron 18, Ohio. 


Specify B. F. Goodrich tires when ordering 
new trucks 
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WHAT COMES AFTER 
DIENBIENPHU 


A Deal or Bigger War—No Communist Take-Over 


Can the French rally, after Dienbienphu, to 
go on and win, with help, in Indo-China? 

American military observers in Indo-China 
believe they can. Guns, supplies, equipment 
and man power, all are available, they insist, 
to win with a change in tactics. 

But the French, instead, are seeking a deal, 


Reported from of 3,000 French 


preparing to offer a partition of Indo-China, 
with a Korea-type truce line, to bring an end 
to shooting, at least temporarily. 

Here are the facts behind a major crisis 
that may determine whether Communists are 
to continue their push south and ultimately 
grab all of Asia. 


Union troops in the — all. But soon the relief column turned out 


GENEVA, SAIGON, WASHINGTON rear of the Communist besiegers of Dien- to be in trouble, too. 


bienphu. Throughout, an air of unreality domi- 

The fate of much of the non-Commu- It was as if the U.S. cavalry, in a nated the war news. 
nist world in recent days appeared to movie thriller, had turned up in the nick Dienbienphu, a small outpost in a big 
hang on the fate of a remote French out-of time. The air, for the moment, cleared —_ war, was threatened. At most, 12,000 men 


post in the steaming jungles of Indo- a bit. Hope returned. Maybe the non- out of 500,000 in the French and native 


China. Communist world 
If this outpost fell, then all, like a row 
of cards, would fall 


would be saved after anti-Communist forces were involved. 
Purpose of that outpost was to inflict 


4 large casualties on the Communists, not 
The Government of France would HERE ARE TRUCE LINES to block invading forces. Communist col- 


topple. Next, Indo-China would be sold THAT HAVE BEEN HARASS JI} umns had long since by-passed the Dien- 


out to the Communists. Thailand, in the 
picture that high officials painted, could 
not hold out long after that. Neither 
could Malaya. Then would come Burma, 
with Indonesia in danger. 

The fate of all of Asia, Japan included, 20° 





bienphu area. And large casualties had 
been inflicted—probably 40,000 dead or 
wounded in Communist Viet Minh forces 
besieging the outpost. 

Only a small portion of the mountains 
i. 20° of equipment and supplies for fighting 











was being tied to the fate of Dienbien- = : the war was involved at this outpost. 
phu. sh A A xe Most of the means available for fighting 

Admiral Arthur Radford, Chairman of 18° S 18° Communists in Indo-China were still on 
the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, flew home Y 7 a hand, whether or not Dienbienphu fell. 
from Europe in an atmosphere of emer- But to the French, and to others, this 
gency decisions. There was a_ special 16° 16° tiny outpost became a symbol of sur- 
meeting of the National Security Coun- vival or defeat. This feeling was strength- 
cil. ened by the great bravery shown by de- 


Talk was of sending troops, if neces- 
sary, Or maybe not sending troops. 

Sir Winston Churchill, for Great Brit- 
ain, counted Britain out on sending 
troops. Georges Bidault, Foreign Minis- 
ter of France, was described in an ex- 
cited session of top diplomats as being 
distraught and expecting the worst, both 
in Indo-China and at home in France. 

Then word came of a surprise column 










fending troops within Dienbienphu. It 
was also encouraged by Communist 
propaganda. 

Actually, however, the outcome at 
Dienbienphu had little to do with the 
strictly military prospects for holding 
Indo-China, ne Communist forces 
there. 

Military sane by anti-Communist 
forces in Indo-China, in the view of ex- 


° Phnompenh 


re 
ad 


Saigon 
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WAR IN INDO-CHINA: TWO PERSPECTIVES perienced U.S. Army observers there t 
‘ is far from the hopeless task pictured »@ li 
* Geneva. T 

A real will to win is the big need, j 
this American view. French tactics thy V 
far have been almost wholly defensivy¢ f 
Proposed military operations that mig] 
cost more than 3 per cent casualties hay I 
been turned down consistently by th p 
French high command, on orders fro; t 
Paris. A firm ceiling on the number « u 
airplane pilots for Indo-China has bee n 
fixed in France. Training of native Vie: 
namese forces often has been haphazaré , 
unrealistic, as U.S. observers see it. " 

But the means to win, American mil : 
tary men insist, are available, can b f 
whipped into shape in the long rainy se: Fi 
son now beginning in Indo-China. . 

Guns and equipment are availabl \ 
from U. S. as needed, in almost unlimite: h 
quantity. Shipment of these war sup . 
plies has been pouring into Indo-Chin . 
at around 100,000 tons a month, as com P 
pared with about 3,000 tons of arms an} * 
supplies being furnished the Communis i 
Viet Minh forces by China. 

Man power, too, is available in larg ‘ 
volume. Anti-Communist commander . 
have 30 million people in Indo-Chin: t 
from whom to draw recruits. Trainin I 
and indoctrination are the big problems : 
Both are solvable, the Americans believe | | 
by U.S. methods used in Korea. Ex. h 
pansion of the local Vietnamese Army!  ° 
from 220,000 now to 330,000 by years I 
end already is planned. : 

In addition, no big use has been made, * 
yet of volunteers from U.S. and else} * 
where, with thousands of experienced é 
pilots volunteering their services for thi  “ 
air war in Indo-China. 

What the French are planning, ii ( 
the face of this prospect for a militan 
victory, is something entirely different 
however. The French, weary of war! ; 
drain, now are described as preparing t f 
negotiate a “peace” on this basis: | 

1. Joint evacuation of French am 
Communist forces from Cambodia an 
Laos. These two states, with no big Con ; 
munist problem as yet, comprise half thé 
territory and a fifth of the population 6 
Indo-China. | 

2. A partition of Vietnam into two mil , 
itary zones, as in Korea. Talk is of using ' 
the 20th, 18th or 16th parallel as the di} ‘ 
viding line, then moving all Communist 
Viet Minh forces north of that line, al i 
non-Communists south of the truce line.| 

3. Gradual replacement of French! 
forces at the front with local Vietnames” 
troops. French forces would withdraw i : 
stages to agreed coastal areas. t 

4. A U.N. guarantee of the truce) ; 

This, presumably, would be a_ region | 
Unite? Press, Interaaiious! defense pact involving troops of severl> 


AVAILABLE ELSEWHERE: MASSIVE MILITARY FORCE nations stationed in Indo-China and pro | 


One remote outpost need not decide a war viding a military guarantee against fv} 
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ture Communist attacks across the truce 
line or into Cambodia, Laos, Burma or 
Thailand. 

5. A formal military armistice, pro- 
viding for the partitioning of Vietnam, 
followed by an exchange of prisoners. 

That, in essence, is the peace plan that 
France is now described as preparing to 
put into effect, if the Communists will 
take it. In the opinion of American dele- 
gates at Geneva, it means the loss of Viet- 
nam to the Communists. 

A glance at the map on page 21 shows 
what such a partition will entail, if put 
into effect. 

In the South, Communist Viet Minh 
forces are in strong control of the big 
rice-surplus areas, have been in com- 
mand there undisturbed for seven years. 
Whether Communists actually will re- 
linquish that control, truce or no truce, 
is in grave doubt. If they do, the physi- 
cal transfer of Communists from the rice- 
producing areas to northern jungle areas 
raises almost unsolvable questions, as the 
Americans see it. 

In the North, Communists would get 
control of the strategic Red River delta, 
where French defenses have centered all 
through the war, plus the French naval 
base at Tourane. A large-scale re-shift- 
ing of populations is involved here, too. 

Another difficulty is that Vietnam, un- 
like Korea, is bounded by the sea on only 
one side. A Communist attack could by- 
pass the truce line by moving around it 
through Laos and back across an unde- 
fended border into Southern Vietnam. 
Any U.N. stand-by troops, thus, must 
guard the borders of Laos and Cambodia 
as well the Korean-type truce line. 

Nonetheless, a highly secret French 
military mission recently visited Indo- 
Caina to study possible truce lines. The 
16th parallel, a probable Communist pro- 
posal, was the 1945 dividing line set up 
between Chinese Nationalist and British 
forces that entered Indo-China to accept 
the surrender of the Japanese invaders. 
The 20th parallel was suggested as a 
means of limiting Communists to Tonkin. 
The 18th parallel, a possible compro- 
mise, cuts across the narrow waist of 
Vietnam, giving a defense line only 40 
miles wide. 

A “deal” such as this in Geneva, Amer- 
ican military officials believe, and the 
row of cards will begin to fall, much as 
they were expected to with defeat at 
Dienbienphu. As these officials see it, 
a partition of Indo-China will give Com- 
munists their 1954 victory, their second 
advance through aggression since they 
won China. That could set the pattern, 
to be repeated in time until all of Asia 
is lost, 

This, not the fate of a remote French 
outpost in Indo-China, is the real danger, 
as U.S. military men see it now. 
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Why War Isn't Won or Lost 











cy 


At Dienbienphu 
FRENCH UNION 
LOSSES 


about 40,000 men 


ANTI-COMMUNIST 
TROOPS 


FOR FRENCH 
UNION FORCES 


eee: 


100,000 tons a month from U.S. 


3,000 tons a month from Communist China 





TERRITORY LOST 
BY FRENCH 





an isolated outpost, already by-passed 


Line-up in Indo-China now: 


ON THE 
GROUND 


“IN THE 
AIR 
SOURCE OF 
SUPPLIES 


Iu other words, a defeat at Dienbienphu means a 


psychological loss, not a major military loss. The men, 





stalemate 


complete supremacy for the French 


unlimited for French, limited for Communists 











equipment and supplies are available for French to 


rally and win if willing to make the effort. 
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Any way you figure it, mechanization has been a boon to the business office. 
Loads of paperwork are lifted faster, with a lighter touch. As a matter of 
fact, the huge modern task of keeping records would be impossible without 
the newest machines. And along with mechanization has come a steady rise 


in office employment, too. Business 








machines of the future promise 
to be even more remarkable 
... huge electronic brains 
capable of doing intri- 
cate jobs thousands 
of times faster, but 
still guided by the 
human brain. Over 
the years, Sundstrand 
has been privileged to 







aay: se i 


This Sundstrand Rigidmil and Automa- 
tic Index Base are used to automatically 
mill 84 slots in a type bar segment. 


work with the business 

machine industry as a sup- 
plier of machine tools, helping 
to bring costs down, production up by 
means of Sundstrand equipment and technical know-how. The office equip- 
ment industry is one of many taking advantage of Sundstrand’s “Engi- 
neered Production” Service*. Perhaps Sundstrand is a name to remember 
in your business, too. 
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UNDSTRAND 








A name 


to remember in 
your business! 


8 Sundstrand divisions 


make widely diversified 





products 


MACHINE TOOL DIVISION 
—tlothes, Milling Machines, Spe- 
cial Machinery, Centering Mo- 
chines, Bench Centers, Balancing 
Tools. 


BROACHING DIVISION— 
Standard and Special Broaching 
Machines, Tools, Work-holding 
Fixtures. 


AIRCRAFT HYDRAULIC Di- 
vi —Constant Speed Hy- 
draulic Drives, “Rota-Roll” Pumps. 


FUEL UNIT DIVISION— 
Pumps used by the nation's lead- 
ing oil burner manufacturers. 


INDUSTRIAL HYDRAULIC 
DIVISION—Hydraulic Trans- 
missions, Pumps, Control Valves, 
Fluid Motors. 


PNEUMATIC DIVISION— 
Air Sanders for Automotive, 
Woodworking, Metalworking 
and Plastics Industries. 


FOUNDRY DIVISION—Gray- 
iron castings for Sundstrand and 
other manufocturers. 


MAGNETIC PRODUCTS 
DIVISION—Too! Room and Pro- 
duction Chucks, Magnetic Fix- 
tures, Lifting Magnets, Chip and 
Coolant Separators. 


Sundstrand engineers have worked 
with leaders in American industry, 
in many fields, for close to half a 
century. Benefit by Sundstrand’s 
reliable research, expert engineering, 
precision production. Write for story : 


“Engineered Production” 


Service* 


SUNDSTRAND 
MACHINE TOOL CO. 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


American Broach & — 


Ann Arbor, Michi 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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WHY WAR TALK IS FADING 


War in Indo-China is political 
dynamite in the U.S. That's what 
Congressmen find when they 
sample the mood of the voters. 

Few people bring up the sub- 
ject of war in Indo-China. But 
those who are interested want 
American GI's kept out of it. 

The word from the grass roots 
is to have a real bearing on what 
Washington does if forced to a 
decision on Indo-China. 


If Congress were asked to decide 
whether American GI’s should fight to 
save Indo-China from the Communist- 
led rebels there, the decision as of now 
would be: no sale. 

This is the mood of the country as in- 
terpreted by members of Congress after 
samplings taken around the cracker bar- 
rels of country stores, in talks with con- 
stituents in towns and cities, in the mail 
that comes across their desks. It shows 
up in statements such as these: 

From the chairman of an important 
Senate Committee: “Ninety-nine per 
cent of my mail urges that Ameri- 
cans be kept out of any more Asian 
wars, such as Korea or Indo-China.” 

From a Midwestern Republican: 
“If we take troops into Indo- 
China, the Republicans might as 
well not even plan a campaign for 
the November elections.” 

From a Southern Democrat: 
“The Administration will have to 
have new and good arguments for 
military intervention before my 
constituents will go along.” 

From a Wisconsin Republican: 
“If war comes under this Adminis- 
tration, it could well be the end of 
the Republican Party.” 

These are just samples. But they 
catch the main trend of the re- 
action that runs across the country. 
One Republican says he will have 
a tremendous selling job to do in 
his district if the U.S. should de- 
cide to send troops to Indo-China. 

Mail on the subject generally is 
light. But such as is coming in is 
Preponderantly against sending 
American troops. Gallup polls show 
@ ratio of more than 10 to 1 op- 
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posed to having Americans fight in Indo- 
China. And this is the opinion that mem- 
bers of Congress are finding reflected 
among their constituents. 

The mood runs about the same in all 
sections. The same tone is sounded in 
the East and South as is heard from the 
Middle West and Far West. Republicans 
and Democrats are getting similar reac- 
tions. And they are arriving at about the 
same conclusions on basis of their mail. 

This does not mean, however, that they 
are willing to tie the hands of the Admin- 
istration in its negotiations. By 214 to 37, 
the House voted down a proposal to bar 
the shipment of United States troops 
to Indo-China without the express con- 
sent of Congress. House members did not 
want to tell the Communists the United 
States would not fight. It might become 
necessary to do so. 

If Congress interprets the attitude of 
the nation correctly, it is this: The 
United States will fight if it has to do so. 
But it does not want to fight. It is inter- 
ested in other things. And it thinks there 
should be joint action in any new war, 
with America’s allies taking a real hand. 

Veterans of the Korean war, just 


back from the Far East, put it this way: 
“There is trouble in Indo-China, bad 
trouble, and some Americans may have 





CONGRESSIONAL MAIL 
... reflects little war sentiment 


—USN&WR Photo 


Kickback From the Voters Jolted Policy Makers 


to go. If we had to, we would, but we've 
had enough in Korea and we think it’s 
the other fellow’s turn.” 

In the congressional view, this fairly 
well sums up the attitude of the country. 
Mail in Congress reflects this opinion. So 
do the Gallup polls. 

In the Gallup polls, the proportion 
who opposed sending troops last June 
was 6 to 1. This rose to 10 to 1 by Sep- 
tember, 1953, and remained at that point 
in March, 1954. The figures showed 85 
per cent opposed to sending troops to 
Indo-China, 8 per cent for sending them, 
7 per cent with no opinion. 

In the same period, Gallup pollsters 
asked if United States soldiers should be 
used in case South Korea should start 
the fighting there again. On this question, 
56 per cent said “No,” 31 per cent said 
“Yes,” 13 per cent had no opinion. 

As another clue to American think- 
ing on the subject of war, the Boston Post 
published a poll made by Crossley, Inc., 
which listed the end of the Korean war 
as the most popular achievement of the 
Eisenhower Administration. 

All of this tends to convince members 
of Congress that they are right in their 
assumption that the people want no war, 
that they will fight only if it becomes 
clearly apparent that there must be an- 
other firm stand taken against the 
Communists. 

Actually, Congressmen say, peo- 
ple are far more interested in other 
things than they are in Indo-China. 
Only a small proportion of con- 
gressional mail touches in any way 
on the Indo-China situation. 

This trickle of mail began after 
Vice President Richard M. Nixon 
had suggested that the United 
States might have to move troops 
into Indo-China if the French 
should quit the fight there. Mr. 
Nixon got an immediate kickback. 

Quick moves were made to re- 
assure the public. Senator William 
F. Knowland, of California, the 
Republican Leader in the Senate, 
said he was sure the President 
would ask the consent of Congress 
before sending any troops and that 
he did not think this would become 
necessary. Mr. Nixon said the Ad- 
ministration intends to avoid send- 
ing troops to fight in Indo-China, 
or anywhere else, “if we can.” 

In spite of these statements, which 
stirred up some interest, only small 
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WHEN FARMERS TALK IT OVER... 
... the price of raisins may take precedence over Indo-China 


numbers of letters came in. Some mem- 
bers of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee got as few as from two to six 
letters about Indo-China, all against 
sending troops. A few got as many as 
50 letters. 

These letters showed that Indo-China 
was not the central issue for most Ameri- 
cans at this time. People across the coun- 
try were busy with other things. A great 
many of them did not understand what 
the talk was about. One member got a 
demand that American troops be brought 
home from Indo-China. 

One California Republican heard more 
about the price of raisins than he did 


about Indo-China. In a long list of ques- . 


tions from a California school, no one 
asked about the fighting in Asia. 

All through the Middle West, people 
were interested in farm prices and in 
what was being done to bolster them. 
Questions about holding price supports 
at 90 per cent of parity, or accepting 
the Administration’s flexible price-sup- 
port measure, filled letters to Congress- 
men. 

The row between Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy, of Wisconsin, and the Penta- 
gon was filling the television channels. 
It overflowed into letters that streamed 
into Washington from constituents. A 
Michigan Republican reported that his 
people were more interested in internal 
security than they are in external dangers 
from Communism. 

Questions about lace and wool tariffs 
rode in on the mails from New England. 
Businessmen were more interested in the 
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price of new suitings than they were in 
far off Dienbienphu and the battle of the 
French to hold a fortress. 

Letters from the South asked about 
farm support prices for cotton, the state 
of the textile industry, all sorts of local 
problems. Just now and then did a con- 
stituent observe that the French had 
not drafted their own people to fight in 


WHEN THE TROOPS COME HOME... 


the jungles of Indo-China. Why, they 


asked, should the United States do more 2 


than the French? 

Montanans raised questions about 
metals, new industries, the price of 
wheat, cattle and wool. Only a few let- 
ters brought in demands that the French 
grant independence to the people in 
Indo-China. These said that the United 
States should not send its men to fight 
the battles of a colonial empire. 

Scattered areas across the country 
were feeling the pinch of unemployment. 
From these, members of Congress heard 
not a word about Indo-China. The prob- 
lem was where to get jobs, what to do. 
One member from West Virginia, whose 
constituents are out of work because of 
closed coal mines, says the people of 
his district are so resentful at the lack 
of Government action to relieve them 
that they would not support President 
Eisenhower on foreign policy. 

In the main, Congressmen observed 
that their constituents were busy with 
work on farms, in stores and industries. 
Areas of unemployment were widely 
spaced. But it is the everyday work and 
life of America that is occupying their 
attention; Indo-China draws little atten- 
tion. 

The big thing that impresses Congress- 
men about Indo-China is that Americans 
want no part of the fighting there. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower senses this mood in his 
drive for a negotiated peace. And all of 
the top men in the Administration are 
hoping that this can be achieved. It 
would fit into the national mood. 
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-—United Press 


... they‘re not looking forward to another ‘‘Korea”’ 
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HOW RUSSIA USES ASSASSINS 


Killers Sent Abroad to “Get” Kremlin Enemies 


The violence of gang warfare 
is being officially applied by the 
Kremlin now to liquidate marked 
men in the West. 

Soviet agents, trained as hood- 
lums, are on the job. With them 
anything goes—kidnapings, 
“rides,"’ ambush slayings. 

Trouble is Russia can’t trust its 
own killers. They’re deserting and 
squealing, pinning mobster tac- 
tics on Moscow. 


BONN, Germany 


A sudden rash of kidnapings and 
mysterious disappearances along the 
western fringe of the Iron Curtain 
now is being traced to hired thugs, 
kidnapers and professional gunmen, 
working as an official arm of the Soviet 
Government. 

U.S. agents in Germany have in their 
hands evidence that abduction and assas- 
sination are set policies of the Kremlin in 
a stepped-up campaign to wipe out an 
anti-Communist underground operating 
from headquarters in the free world. 

The whole plot is breaking wide open 
now, exposed by what looks like a mass 
desertion of Russian secret-police agents. 
Seven highly placed MVD (secret police) 
officers have come over to the West in 
the past two months. All of them are 
now talking, and involving others. 

Complete details on how the Soviet 
Government has perfected the techniques 
of gang warfare to track down and liqui- 
date its enemies have been supplied by 
one of these deserters, a Moscow-trained 
gunman named Nikolai Evgenyevich 
Khokhlov, an MVD captain. Khokhlov 
was sent from Russia into West Germany 
to kill an anti-Communist Russian. In- 
stead, he double-crossed his Moscow em- 
ployers and squealed. Now his story is 
being used to help explain a long list of 
events. 

At least five refugees from Russia 
and the satellites have vanished, in recent 
weeks, from their new residences in 
Western Europe. There may be other 
cases that have not yet come to light. All 
those reported so far involve Russians 
who were active resistance leaders rally- 
ing opposition to the Soviet Government. 

A leader of last June’s anti-Communist 
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riots in East Germany was snatched from 
his hiding place in West Berlin. Word 
was sent to his wife that he had been 
taken for a ride into the Soviet zone, 
and shot. About the same time another 
anti-Communist was abducted in Berlin 
and whisked east, behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. A few days later a Czech refugee 
named Novak vanished from Munich. 
Police were still searching for Novak 
when Josip Krutij, a political refugee 
from the Ukraine, disappeared. A day or 
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so later Dr. Alexander Trushnovich, 
leader of an anti-Communist movement 
among Russian refugees, was abducted 
from the British sector of Berlin. The 
Communist Government in East Ger- 
many has since announced it has both 
men in custody. 

All these cases now fit into a pattern of 
high Soviet policy being pieced together 
for Allied intelligence officers by the 
MVD agents who have deserted from 
the Soviet secret police. The telling link 
between Moscow and terrorist activities 
in the West was supplied by Captain 
Khokhlov, whose specific assignment was 
to assassinate Georgi Sergeyevich Oko- 
lovich, a close colleague of the kid- 
naped Dr. Trushnovich, living in Frank- 
furt, Germany. 

Captain Khokhlov’s revelations show 
close ties between the Russian MVD and 


| 


the Soviet Foreign Service headed by 
Foreign Minister V. M. Molotov. The 
terrorist section Khokhlov worked for is 
under the direct control of Aleksander S. 
Panyushkin, former Soviet Ambassador 
to the United States and later Russia’s 
chief diplomat in Communist China. The 
following exchange took place during a 
Khokhlov press conference after he de- 
serted to the West: 

Q: Do you see any connection between 
the order to assassinate Okolovich and 





ARSENAL FOR MURDER, SOVIET STYLE. In the background: cigarette cases 
that fire poisoned bullets. In the foreground, tiny, silent electric guns, pow- 
ered by 1.5-volt batteries, that fire dumdums. Russian agents carried them. 


the kidnaping of Dr. Trushnovich in Ber- 
lin? 

Khokhlov: “Yes, I also see a connec- 
tion with the attempt to kidnap the wife 
of Mr. Petrov [Soviet spy who deserted 
to the Australian Government; the Aus- 
tralians later rescued his wife from two 
Russian armed guards who were trying 
to take her back to the Soviet Union.] 
The two missions in Germany are part 
of a plan to fight all movements to lib- 
erate Russia.” 

Q: What role did Panyushkin play in 
your case? 

Khokhlov: “Since the summer of 1953 
Panyushkin has been the chief of the 
Second Directorate of the MVD. I had 
occasion to confer with him as my chief 
in connection with “Operation Rhein” 
[code name of the plot to kill Okolovich]. 
It is my impression that Panyushkin is 
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of the Soviet Union”— 
in plain words, kidnap 
or kill an anti-Commu- 


nist living outside the 





MVD (secret police) 
notified. Top officers, 


working closely with 


officials, decide how 
and when assignment 
will be carried out. 
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one of the most important members of 
the MVD.” 

Murder abroad, U.S. officials are 
now convinced, is being organized on a 
scientific basis by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. There is evidence that a “school 
for assassins” is operating in Moscow’s 
famed Lubianka Prison where agents are 
trained in abduction and in the use of 
secret weapons that fire poisoned pellets 
through dummy cigarette cases and other 
miniature pistols with special silencing 
equipment. A full set of these weapons 
came into U.S. possession when Captain 
Khokhlov deserted to the West with two 
German members of his “assassination 
team” (see picture on page 27). 
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“Operation Rhein’—the Okolovich as- 
sassination plot—shows the painstaking 
planning Moscow puts into such under- 
takings. The project was set up more 
than a year ago and cleared with the 
Central Committee of the Communist 
Party, the highest political unit in Mos- 
cow. Khokhlov got the assignment last 
October. 

At the time, he was a trusted veteran 
of the MVD who had worked under var- 
ious names in Rumania, Austria, Ger- 
many and several Western European 
countries. He told the Americans he or- 
ganized the assassination of a German 
officer during World War II and, on one 
other occasion, used ill health to talk his 
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way out of an assignment to kill a refugee 
Russian in hiding in Paris. 

For “Operation Rhein,” Khokhlov was 
given a new alias, fitted out with false 
identification papers and given a fictitious 
history to hide his true identity. He flew 
from Moscow to East Germany to begin 
the operation by recruiting two German 
Communists as his assistants. He had 
lined them up months before for special 
MVD tasks. They were not told that their 
job this time would be to kill. 

The three men, after preliminary 
arrangements, returned to Russia where 
they began an intensive training course. 
The Germans were instructed in judo, 
automobile driving and pistol marksman- 
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ship. They studied maps of Frankfurt and 
photographs of Okolovich. They were 
told that their job was to “render this 
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man harmless.” Only Khokhlov had the 
complete details of how it was to be done. 

In December, the three gunmen re- 
turned to West Germany. Meanwhile, in 
Russia special weapons were concealed 


inside the case of an automobile battery 
| and smuggled into Germany. The plot 


<a 


was complete down to the last detail 
when Captain Khokhlov suddenly ducked 
out on the MVD. He told the whole 
story, asked American officials for refuge 
and persuaded his two German assistants 
to give themselves up. 

U.S. officials have long suspected a 
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Assassination “team” 
is equipped with cover 
names, weapons, false 
papers; establishes a 
base in victim’s home 
country, ready to close 


Another anti-Communist 
has been eliminated, 


ACTION =} 





tie between the Kremlin and strange 
cases of violent death in the free world. 

In February, 1941, the former chief of 
Soviet military intelligence—Walter Kri- 
vitsky—was found shot to death in a 
Washington hotel after he had informed 
against the Communists. His death was 
officially listed as a suicide. The year 
before, Leon Trotsky was killed by an ax- 
wielding assassin in Mexico under cir- 
cumstances that indicated Kremlin di- 
rection. 

In more recent years, death plots 
against Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia have 
been reported. And there have been other 
incidents to arouse Allied suspicions. 
The two men who tried to force Mrs. 


CLIMAX 


MVD gives the signal 
from Moscow. Assas- 
sination “team” moves. 
Victim is killed or 

kidnaped, depending 






on orders in the origi- 


nal verdict. | 
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Petrov out of Australia, for example, 
looked more like thugs than like the 
“diplomatic couriers” they were supposed 
to be. 

No actual kidnapings or killings have 
ever been pinned on the Soviet Govern- 
ment, however. Now, with Captain 
Khokhlov and other MVD deserters talk- 
ing, U.S. officers are on the trail of a 
direct link between the Kremlin and an 
outburst of abduction and violent death 
among Russian refugees hiding in the 
West. 


For documents on the Khokhlov case 
released by U.S. authorities in Ger- 
many, see page 71]. 
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MORE LIGHT ON PEARL HARBOR 


New light on the story behind Pearl Harbor 
is appearing now on several sides, from those 
who helped to investigate that disaster. 

A member of the Army Pearl Harbor Board, 
which conducted its hearings in 1944, Maj. 
Gen. H. D. Russell gives his conclusions here. 

General Russell’s statement concerns ‘‘The 
Final Secret of Pearl Harbor,’ by Rear Admiral 


by Maj. Gen. H. D. Russell, A.U.S. (Ret.) 
Member of the Army Pearl Harbor Board 


In the April 2, 1954, issue of U.S. News 
& World Report appeared a story en- 
titled, “The Final Secret of Pearl Har- 
bor,” written by Rear Admiral Robert A. 
Theobald, a retired naval officer. Fore- 
words to the story were written by Rear 
Admiral Kimmel and Fleet Admiral 
Halsey. 

The sensational nature of the charges 
made by Admiral Theobald has prompted 
several people to seek my views on the 
story. These readers of the article knew 
that I was a member of the Army 
board which in 1944 conducted an 
investigation of the Pearl Harbor dis- 
aster. To all of these people I have 
stated that I regarded the conclusions 
of Admiral Theobald as hopelessly un- 
sound, and, furthermore, that in my 
opinion they constituted an unwarranted 
and a wholly unjustified attack om Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

There are those in life today who 
played major parts in the Pearl Harbor 
tragedy. They are in position to affirm 
Admiral Theobald’s accusations or to 
deny them. I have waited with the 
greatest in-erest for one or more of these 
people to speak out. To this time they 
have remained silent. 


Admiral Theobald’s Conclusions 

In Part IV of the Admiral’s story he 
says: “Our Main Deduction is that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt forced Japan to war by 
unrelenting diplomatic-economic _ pres- 
sure, and enticed that country to initiate 
hostilities with a surprise attack by hold- 
ing the Pacific Fleet in Hawaiian waters 
as an invitation to that attack.” 

A brief analysis of the charges against 
President Roosevelt demonstrates their 
dramatic nature. Stated succinctly, they 
are: 
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(1) President Roosevelt wanted a war 
with Japan and so conducted our rela- 
tions with that nation as to make war 
inevitable. 

(2) He ordered the Pacific Fleet into 
the port of Pearl Harbor to the end that 
it would be attacked by Japan. 

(3) He directed General: Marshall, the 
Army Chief of Staff, and Admiral Stark, 
Chief of Naval Operations, to refrain 
from sending enemy information to 
General Short, the Army Commander in 
the Islands, and to Admiral Kimmel, 
the Commander of the Pacific Fleet at 
Pearl Harbor. This information was with- 





GENERAL RUSSELL 


ae 


. .. a wholly unjustified attack’ 


Robert A. Theobald, published in U.S. News 
& World Report on April 2. 

General of the Army George C. Marshall, 
General Russell asserts, should explain his 
failure to tell commanders at Pearl Harbor of 
intercepted Japanese messages. 

General Russell, now retired from the Army, 
is an attorney in Macon, Ga. 





held so that General Short and Admiral 
Kimmel would not alert their forces 
against a Japanese attack, thus enticing 
the Japanese to strike, with the assurance 
of success. 

It is doubtful if any public figure in 
our American life has been the subject 
of such serious charges since Benedict 
Arnold attempted to deliver West Point 
to the British in the Revolutionary War. 





Let’s examine each of the charges in the ® 


light of the real record. 

First, did President Roosevelt lead the 
United States into war with Japan just 
for the heck of it? 

Anyone who is familiar with our for- 
eign policy in the years immediately 
preceding the Pearl Harbor attack | 
knows that President Roosevelt was out- 
spoken in his denunciation of aggression 
anywhere in the world. He expressed 
this opposition publicly and _ privately. 
Germany, Italy and Japan were told 
about it in plain language, but there is } 
nothing in the record to prove President 
Roosevelt wanted a war with Japan. On 
the contrary, there is a lot in the record 
to prove that he was extremely anxious to 
complete negotiations with Japan which 
would prevent war. 

At the very last, when the Japanese 
memorandum rejecting Secretary Hulls 
ultimatum reached Washington on De- 
cember 6, the day before the Pear] Har- 
bor attack, the President sent an appeal 
to Emperor Hirohito in which he with- 
drew the greater part of the demands 
which had been made by us on Japan. 
In this memorandum he used the follow- 
ing significant language: 

“Thus a withdrawal of the Japanese | 
forces from Indo-China would result in { 
the assurance of peace throughout the 
whole of the South Pacific area.” 
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The President concluded this appeal to 
the Emperor in the following language: 

“T am confident that both of us, for the 
sake of the peoples not only of our own 
great countries but for the sake of hu- 
manity in neighboring territories, have a 
sacred duty to restore traditional amity 
and prevent further death and destruc- 
tion in the world.” 

It is true that in our dealings with 
representatives of the Japanese Govern- 
ment in Washington we were often dicta- 
torial. It is also true that these same 
representatives of the Japanese Govern- 
ment told us that if we continued to press 
the Japanese nation, war would result. 

On the 29th day of September, 1941, 
Ambassador Nomura delivered to Mr. 
Hull a memorandum in which the fol- 
lowing language appeared: 

“Eager as we are for peace, we will 
not bow under the pressure of another 
country, nor do we want peace at any 
price. It is a characteristic trait of our 
people to repel, rather than to submit to, 
external pressure.” 

There can be no doubt that President 
Roosevelt anticipated war with Japan and 
had determined to fight if aggressive ac- 
tion by Japan continued. Nevertheless, 
the evidence is overwhelming that he 
made every effort, short of war itself, to 
stop the Japanese seizure of territory in 
the Pacific, thereby eliminating the neces- 
sity for war. 


Irrelevant’ Facts 

The second grave charge by Admiral 
Theobald is that President Roosevelt or- 
dered the Pacific Fleet into the port of 
Pearl Harbor as an easy target of attack 
by the Japanese. The facts recited by the 
Admiral, supporting this charge, are ir- 
relevant and without probative force. 
The President is accused of weakening 
the Pacific Fleet by detaching some part 
of it for service in the Atlantic. He also 
refused to permit its withdrawal to the 
West Coast of the United States. 

Neither of these things bears on the 
great issue: Did the President direct Ad- 
miral Kimmel to hold. the Fleet in Pearl 
Harbor? Did any order go from the Presi- 
dent to Admiral Kimmel prohibiting him 
from taking the ships to sea after the 
Admiral received such “alert” orders as 
were sent to the Islands from Washing- 
ton? It is very strange that Admiral Kim- 
mel made no such charges in his fore- 
word. 

When Admiral Kimmel appeared be- 
fore the Army Pearl Harbor Board on 
Aug. 25, 1944, he was examined at some 
length by members of that Board. At the 
conclusion of such examination, General 
Grunert inquired if the Admiral had any 
further statement or anything that he 
wanted to bring to the Board’s attention 

(Continued on page 32) 
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that might assist the Board in getting 
facts or leads. The Admiral then, in a 
brief written statement, complained bit- 
terly about the lack of information 
which was sent to the Islands and 
charged that Washington knew when the 
attack was coming and that very prob- 
ably the attack would be directed against 
the Fleet at Pearl Harbor. The final sen- 
tence of that statement was: “Had we 
been furnished this information as little 
as two or three hours before the attack, 
it was easily feasible and possible much 
could have been done.” This language in- 
dicates that Admiral Kimmel could and 
would have acted promptly had he 
known the attack might come. 

In so far as I know, Admiral Kimmel 
has never intimated that our ships were 
in the harbor on the morning of the at- 
tack as a result of an order from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. He is one of the men 
who could clarify this charge. 

The third major charge of Admiral 
Theobald is that President Roosevelt or- 
dered General Marshall and Admiral 
Stark not to send enemy information to 
Short and Kimmel which would cause 
them to alert our military and naval 
forces on the Island and in Pearl Harbor. 

This charge is not supported by the 
recitation of any facts in the Admiral’s 
story. He refers to Admiral Stark’s state- 
ment to the press in August, 1945, in 
which the Admiral is quoted as having 
said that in failing to send enemy infor- 
mation to Kimmel he was acting under 
instructions from superior authority. But 
the great burden of Admiral Theobald’s 
argument on this charge relates to the 
stupidity of failing to send the informa- 
tion to the Islands. He contends that such 
men as General Marshall, Admiral Stark 
and those associated with them were so 
capable and efficient that they would 
have sent the information to Short and 
Kimmel had silence not been imposed by 
President Roosevelt. 

General Marshall appeared before the 
Army Pearl Harbor Board on three occa- 
sions. On each occasion we pressed him 
about his failure to send certain informa- 
tion to Short. He was evasive and diff- 
cult to examine. Nevertheless, after con- 
siderable effort, some definite information 
was gotten from him. I was questioning 
him about the failure to send General 
Short the enemy information which was 
in the possession of the War Department. 
The following occurred: 


“General Russell: Well, do you believe 
that the information as to Japanese ac- 
tivities, conduct, movements, and so 
forth, which you have described rather 
fully this morning which reached you 
from secret source, influenced your 
thinking as to the inevitability and the 
probable imminence of war? 





“General Marshall: Yes. 

“General Russell: Would it have been 
possible and feasible to have sent the 
substance of this secret information to 
the Commanding Generals of the Over. 
seas Department by courier or otherwise, 
thereby avoiding the danger of exposing 
the codes that you were striving so dili- 
gently to protect? 

“General Marshall: It was both prac. 
tical and possible but I felt then that it 
was unwise.” 









Marshall decided not to send the in- 
formation because he thought it “was 
unwise.” 

General Marshall had told the Board 
that the “Magic” information was not 
sent to the Islands for the reason that it 
was extremely important that the Japa- 
nese not discover that our people had 
broken the Japanese code. He also testi- 
fied that he was fully convinced that 
sufficient information had been sent to 
Short and Kimmel to advise them of the 
inevitability and imminence of war. He 
stated this on more than one occasion 
when he was before the Board, but not 
one word was said by him about a Roose- 
velt-imposed silence. 

Admiral Theobald makes the rather 
unusual contention that General Marshall 
remained away from the Pentagon on 
Sunday morning, December 7, because 
he had been ordered by the President to 
send no message to the Islands before 
noon on that day. We developed the 
Sunday-morning occurrences in detail 
during our investigation. When General 
Marshall reached the Pentagon at about 
11:15 that morning, he worked feverish- 
ly in his efforts to get to our Overseas 
Commanders the information that the at- 
tack would probably come at 1 o'clock. 
He did not call the President. He was 
greatly disturbed. 











Conclusions 
In my opinion, General Marshall 
should speak out. 
Anyone familiar with the record, 


which, because of its great volume, cat- 
not be set forth here, realizes that the 
charges that the President of the United 
States directed that our forces in the 
Islands be not alerted is downright ridic- 
ulous. It is difficult to understand how 
one with the record of Admiral Theobald 
could charge with no supporting ev: a 
dence that the President of the United 
States launched this nation into a wal 
with Japan for the simple reason that he 
wanted a war, but it is more difficult to 
understand how that same man could | 
charge that the President set about cold- | 
bloodedly and determinedly to have our | 
Pacific Fleet destroyed and thousands of | 
young Americans killed in order to accom 9 
plish his purpose of fighting Japan. 
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THE GROWING TREND TO LINCOLN 









How to know the story on fine-car performance 


()' course, your eyes tell you most of the 
styling story. And the new lines, the 
new colors and fabrics in Lincoln clearly 
mark it as the fine car designed for modern 
living. But you must do two things to appre- 
ciate Lincoln’s superlative performance. 
One—consider the record. Lincoln for two 
years straight won Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
Place over all stock cars in the Mexican Pan- 
American Road Race. 1,912 twisting, tor- 
tuous miles of the most exacting test of auto- 
Motive performance ever devised by man. 
Two —drive the new Lincoln yourself, 






CHUCK SIEVE 
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You must feel the sureness with which Lin- 
coln takes corners because of ball joint front 
wheel suspension, found in no other fine car. 
You must touch toe to the accelerator to ex- 
perience the extra automatic surge you get 
from Lincoln's new 4-barrel carburetor. And 
then you must try the safe, velvet-smooth 
stops with Lincoln’s new giant-sized brakes. 

Finally, accept this as a cordial invitation 
from your dealer to try the new Lincoln or 
the Lincoln Capri. Our forecast: Lincoln will 
be your car from that dav on. 


LINCOLN DIVISION « FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


aa s = RUPPERT MOTORS 


POMONA CAL. 

















LINCOLN 
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NEW 1954 


LINCOLN 


DESIGNED FOR MODERN LIVING- 
POWERED FOR MODERN DRIVING 












STAINLESS STEEL FOR KITCHENS 


McLouth 


STAINLESS 


Gteel 


High quality stainless sheet 





and strip steel... for the product 
you make today and the 
product you plan for tomorrow. 


McLoutny Stee. Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of Stainless and Carbon Steels 
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WHO’S RIDING “GRAVY TRAIN” NOW 


Most U.S. Workers Overseas Find “Plush’” Days Are Over 








More than 2 million Americans live 
abroad at U.S. taxpayers’ expense, They 
work for the Government—the State De- 
partment, the Defense Department, or 
one of the nation’s numerous foreign 
agencies. Or they serve in the armed 
forces. They are scattered in 91 coun- 
tries all over the world. 

Nobody knows how much they cost 
U.S. taxpayers—because nobody in the 
Government assembles all the figures. 
But estimates run into billions of dollars. 

These Americans abroad get extra pay 
-all sorts of special allowances that 
Government workers at home don’t get. 
Consequently, some people contend that 
Americans overseas are riding in soft 
seats on “Uncle Sam’s gravy train.” 
People come home from foreign tours 
with indignant complaints about “plush” 
living by U.S. representatives abroad. 
They tell of minor officials living in fancy 
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Gay parties, fancy homes, hordes of serv- 
ants—"plush” living at U.S. taxpayers’ ex- 
pense. This is the picture many people get of 
life as lived by Americans employed by the 
U.S. Government in foreign countries. 

The 2 million Americans abroad get extra 
pay, special cash allowances. 
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“Gravy train,” the taxpayers cry. 

But is it? To find the answer, U.S. News & 
World Report has studied the records, consult- 
ed diplomats and military men scattered in 
U.S. outposts around the world. 

Their answer: If there is a “gravy train,” 


it is running out of steam. 


homes with hordes of servants, giving 
lavish parties. The charge is that all this 
is an extravagant waste of taxpayers’ 
money. 

These charges meet violent denials, 
both from the Americans abroad and 
from officials in Washington. 

What are the facts? To get the pic- 
ture of life abroad for Americans on Gov- 
ernment pay rolls, members of the Board 
of Editors of U.S. News & World Report 
in Washington and overseas checked of- 
ficial figures, looked into actual cases, 
consulted hundreds of the Americans in- 
volved. 

What emerges is a story of contrasts: 
High living in some places, hardships 
in others. Records indicate that extra pay 
does not necessarily mean “plush” living. 
Even the occasional advantages overseas 
are often offset by disadvantages. 

Those who know the facts say: Maybe 


Americans Overseas 
At Government Expense 


Armed Forces 


Servicemen—about 1.5 million 
Their dependents—about .5 million 


Civilians 


Government employes— 
about 176,000 
Their dependents—about 200,000 


Total—nearly 2.5 million 


How much do they cost? 


Nobody knows—the figures are 
not assembled. 


it used to be a “gravy train” in the days 
when prices were cheaper abroad—and 
Government checkups were not so strict. 
Maybe there is still some “gravy.” But 
now it is hard to find qualified people 
willing to accept all the Government jobs 
open overseas. 

A few examples show why. 

Said a State Department Foreign Serv- 
ice officer in Bangkok: “Some people 
at home seem to get the idea that we 
have an ideal life out here, that we get 
everything we have at home plus all the 
travel-folder attractions of life in a 
foreign country. 

“Well, one of my three children was 
bitten by a dog with hydrophobia last 
month. The streets of Bangkok are full 
of such diseased dogs. I took a trip out 
to the rice-paddy country and came back 
full of amoebic dysentery. There are no 
English-language theaters here, no tele- 





—Wide World Photos 
AMERICANS ABROAD: THERE ARE MILLIONS LIKE THE SERGEANT (LEFT) AND GOVERNMENT GIRL (RIGHT) 
Scatiered in 91 countries, they encounter everything from luxury to hardship 
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Extra Pay Americans Get 
When in Other Lands 
(State Department employes) 


EXAMPLE: Foreign Service officer with wife, two 
children. Salary, $10,030— 


Extra Allowances In Rome, In Rio de Janeiro, In Monrovia, 
Italy Brazil Liberia 
Quarters allowance $3,500 $3,000 $2,500 
Living-cost allowance 820 none 1,885 
Change-in-climate allowance none 200 150 


Total extras, above salary 
and transportation $4,320 $3,200 $4,535 


ence penerecamas 


EXAMPLE: A stenographer without any dependents. 
Salary, $3,891— 


Extra Allowances In Rome, In Rio de Janeiro, In Monrovia, 
Italy Brazil Liberia 
Quarters allowance $1,050 $ 900 $ 750 
Living-cost allowance 260 none 650 
Change-in-climate allowance none 150 125 


Hardship differential none none 972.75 





Tctal extras, above salary 
and transportation $1,310 $1,050 $2,497.75 


NOTE: Hardship differential, to compensate for difficulties of living in some posts, is never 
paid to Foreign Service officers. 


Source: State Department 
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—Black Star 


DINING IN VIENNA 
Along with the glamour, some drawbacks 








vision, no soda fountains. I have servants. 
yes. I pay them myself—and my wife has 
to keep everything locked up against pil- 
fering. She has to teach the kids at home. 
for there is no school for them here. 

“There is no modern dry-cleaning 
establishment on the corner. There’s no 
swimming pool in a hot summer when 
the canals stink. We get American news- 
papers and magazines a month late. No- 
body plays baseball or football here. The 
children are uprooted foreigners, in this 
strange land today and in another one 
next year. The rest of our family is half a 
world away, And I’m not saving a nickel.” 

Palace on the Nile. One stenographer 
in Egypt has a four-room apartment on 
the Nile River, with two servants. The 
U.S. picks up the check for the apart- 
ment. Out of her special allowances, the 
girl pays her servants. But the girl goes 
home to stay this year. The reason: 

“Back home I can get a one-room 
efficiency apartment with electric stove 
and refrigerator. I won’t have this beau- 
tiful river—but I won’t smell it either. 
I'll be able to go out at night alone or 
with a girl friend without a police escort. 
I'm not likely to be caught in anti- 
American riots or be forced to stay home 
for a week because of street demonstra- 
tions. I'll have no maids, but I will have 
television, good dance halls and movies 
around the corner.” 

Special situations are not always 
covered by the special allowances. The 
U.S. consul in sun-baked Kuwait on 
the Persian Gulf found that his allow- 
ance for living quarters did not cover 
his water bill—an item of more than 
$1,000 a year in a country that has to 
import its water. He had to pay that 
himself. 

“Plush” living is found in some 
places. A classic example cited by critics 
is the enormous housing development for 
U.S. State Department employes just 
outside Bonn, the West German capital. 
Americans jokingly call it “Westchester 
on the Rhine.” It cost 17 million dollars 
—at $21,000 per family unit plus $5,000 
each for furnishings. All apartments were 
supplied with seven sets of drinking 
glasses: for water, beer, champagne, cock- 
tails, red wine, white wine and liqueurs. 
The Government built a movie theater, 
swimming pool, bowling alley and a shop- 
ping center full of American and foreign 
wares at nonprofit, tax-free prices. 

Minor diplomatic officials often live in 
pretentious quarters in expensive capi- 
tals. Americans generally in any foreign 
country live on a scale far above that of 
the average person in that country. But 
they point out: “We live better when we 
are in the U.S., too.” 

Extra pay and special allowances 


given Government workers abroad help ; 


stir up complaints about a “gravy train. 
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These extras are based on the theory that 
leaving the U.S. entails sacrifices and 
added expenses. Americans abroad can- 
not own their homes—and foreign lJand- 
lords have a habit of raising the rent on 
Americans. In Moscow, for example, the 
Soviet Government charges U.S. Em- 
bassy employes rents ranging from $4,- 
800 ‘to $5,800 a vear. An American in a 
foreign land must pay for special schools 
or teach his children himself. His wife, 
without U.S. labor-saving appliances, 
must do the housework by hand or hire 
servants. It is hard to fit all travel costs 
into expense accounts. 

Private employers also recognize these 
factors. Government workers complain 
that U.S. business representatives over- 
seas get even more liberal allowances. 

To compensate for the disadvantages 
of living abroad, the State Department 


~-Wide World 


GOLFING IN LIBYA 
Elsewhere, bowling alleys 


has worked out a system of special allow- 
ances for its employes. 

Allowances paid by the Department 
are: 

Quarters allowance—usually covering 
up to 90 per cent of the rent, light and 
fuel, the allowance varying according to 
local costs. 

Cost-of-living allowance—paid where 
living is more expensive than in Washing- 
ton. This applies to 87 out of 239 posts 
overseas. Over half of all employes get 
something under this allowance, but only 
15 per cent get more than $600 a year. 

Party allowance—given a few top of- 
ficials to help pay for the entertaining 
their jobs require. The amounts average 
around $15,000 a year per embassy. 

Hardship allowance—paid in posts 
where living is rugged. It ranges up to 

(Continued on page 38) 
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“One of these days, 
Cyclone’s gonna drive me to honest work” 


e It happens to the best of burglars. If 
they run into Cyclone Fence often 
enough, it takes all the joy out of an 
otherwise profitable occupation. 

As you may know, there are many 
different brands of chain link fence. But 
never forget that there is only one 
Cyclone Chain Link Fence—a product 
of United States Steel. It is the most 
widely used property protection fence 
in the world. 


Cyclone fabric is made from heavy 
steel wire, generously galvanized with 
pure molten zinc after weaving. Posts 
and top rails are stiff and strong, to 
match the rugged fence they’re made to 
support. Only brand-new, top quality 
material is used throughout. Installa- 
tion is done by full-time, factory 
trained experts so you can be sure of a 
good-looking fence that won’t sag or 
buckle. 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS + SALES OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST * UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


USS CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence made only by Cyclone. Accept no substitute. 


FREE BOOKLET 
ON FENCE 









It’s free. 


Our informative booklet is filled with photographs, draw- 
ings and graphic descriptions of different styles of fence 
and gates for the protection of property. Whether you’re 
interested in a few feet of fence or miles of it, you’ll find 
this booklet worth your while. Send for your copy. 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dept. E-54 
Please mail me, without charge or obligation, a copy of your booklet. | 
| 


CPR e Here eee meee sees ee ee eeeeeeeeseeeeee® 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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Get your brand-name in front of 
the dealer’s store and you’ye got 
him behind you! Put your name 
in a bright, full-color Plastilux®... 
the illuminated outdoor sign that 
gives longest memory value to your 
message, by actual survey. You'll 
brighten the dealer’s storefront, in- 
crease traffic at the critical point- 
of-purchase. And you'll get a 
stronger sales effort from the dealer 
and his salesmen. 


Shown are two of 
the many styles of 
Plastilux® signs 

available. 







Budweiser! 


BEERS 


U.S. News & World Report 








sign up™ 
at the pay-off point! 


There’s only one pay-off point 
. . . that’s the point-of-purchase — 


where your dealer sells your 
product. 











for free sub- 
scription to SiGNews... 
or one of our SiGNver- 
tising® Engineers will 
gladly call to assist you 
in planning your dealer 

| identification program. 


i 
NEON PRODUCTS, INC. 
302 NEON AVE., LIMA, OHIO 
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25 per cent of base salary. About 23 per 
cent of all employes get it. 

Transfer allowance—small payments 
for new clothes when a worker moves to 
a different climate. 

Separation allowance—paid when a 
man is forced to leave his family behind. 

Temporary lodging—while house hunt- 
ing in a new post. 

Official-residence allotment—given a 
chief of mission so he can live up to his 
rank and do the entertaining expected of 
him. 

All these allowances total about 5 mil- 
lion dollars a year for the State Depart- 
ment’s 5,700 employes abroad. 

Civilians working overseas for the De- 
fense Department, the big Foreign 
Operations Administration and_ other 
federal agencies get somewhat similar 
allowances. Army enlisted men get small 
overseas differentials. 

Servants found in the homes of so 
many Americans abroad have enraged 
many touring taxpayers. A U.S. diplo- 
mat in India related: 

“An indignant lady from the Midwest 
who was touring the world came in the 
other day to tell me she had looked up a 
girl who worked in the U.S. as a servant 
and had married a farmer's son, now a 
Government soil specialist here. 

“She tound the girl had two servants 
and a laundress—and was she mad! She 
forgot that we do not have automatic 
washing machines out here, electric 


stoves, central heating or supermarkets, 
She was startled to find that the girl and 
her husband, for all their ‘luxuries,’ don’t 
like life in India and will go home when 
their time is up. 

“The U.S. Government doesn’t pay 
for the servants. Pay scales are so low 
here, however, that a maid costs no more 
than payments on a washing machine.” 

A U.S. businessman in Germany com- 
plained: “These people get the best of 
both worlds. They get electric refrigera- 
tors and all kinds of American stuff into 
their household goods shipped at Govy- 
ernment expense. Then they get servants, 
too.” 

Cocktail parties, dinners, entertain- 
ments are numerous in diplomatic life. 
But many officials complain their enter- 
tainment allowance is not enough to cover 
the bill, and is hedged around with too 
many restrictions. Guest lists for a party 
must be approved and forwarded to 
Washington—with receipts. 

“If I want one important man in this 
country to meet a lot of Americans,” said 
a diplomat in Southeast Asia, “I'll prob- 
ably foot the bill for the party myself. 
Washington just wouldn’t pay a bill for a 
party at which all save one of the guests 
were Americans—looks like I’m just en- 
tertaining friends.” 

In big capitals such as London, Paris, 
Rome, the entertaining cost so far exceeds 
the ambassador’s allowance that most ca- 
reer Foreign Service officers cannot afford 
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AMERICAN HOUSING PROJECT IN HEIDELBERG 
In other apartments: 7 sets of drinking glasses 
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r the post. That’s why most ambassadors in pack 


t such places are men of independent 
) : 
wealth, who can afford the loss. 


« Other allowances also fall short some- ® 
times. One State Department official it 

Vv “¢ e ° ° 

; with a wife and three children lived in a 

y 


swank hotel for a year in New Delhi, un- 
os able to find a house in the crowded city. . 
' But he was reimbursed for only two right 
if months of the hotel stay. 

A Foreign Service officer, assigned to 


an unhealthy African post, was told to 
7 L leave his family at home. He maintained the 
’- @ one house in Africa, where his job re- 
* quired entertaining, and another in the 
U.S. for his family. He got only $2,500 . 
9 separation allowance. fl rst 
6 In figuring cost-of-living allowances, 
the quality of the goods purchased 
‘ 


abroad is not taken into account. Meat 


: in Nepal, for example, is from tough time 
“ 


mountain goats. But it is matched against 
lo good U.S. beef. 
The armed forces, as well as the State 





we Department, hear complaints about lush 
id living abroad. The big U.S. military 
b- communities overseas have become 
f. known as “little Americas,” where sol- 
. diers and their families live American 
ts style in a foreign land. 

n- Foreigners marvel at the living stand- 
| ards displayed. They stare bug-eyed at 
S; the luxuries Army wives lug out of the 
1s post exchange, envy the low, tax-free 
a- | prices they pay. Visiting Americans howl 
rd p (Continued on page 40) 





remember... the 
best product in the world 
is no better than its 
shipping box. , 


HINDE & DAUCH 


authority on packaging 


SANDUSKY 6, OHIO 
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COMIC BOOKS IN GERMANY 
Also, swimming pools ‘ ° 
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AIR Parcel Post 


flies with the Air Mail 


NO RED TAPE! Air Parcel 
Post eliminates time-con- 
suming forms and filing. 


HOLDS SPEED RECORDS! Goes 
coast to coast overnight. 
Nationwide, worldwide. 


SAVES MONEY! Send a 1 lb. 
package across the nation 
— or to any U.S. possession 
—for only 80c. Enclose a 
letter at no extra cost. 

Air Parcel Post is safe, de- 
pendable. Same priority 
handling as Air Mail. Can 
be sent Insured, Registered, 
Special Delivery, or C.O.D. 
For more information and 
rates call your Post Office. 


use... 


AIR Parcel Post 


~® and Air Mail 


Advertisement by 

the Scheduled Airlines 
as a public service 

for the U.S. Post Office 
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that they pay more back home. The 
Army provides clubs, swimming pools, 
bowling alleys, movies and schools. Mar- 
ried officers get family homes. 

“We lived better in Germany than we 
ever lived back in the U.S.,” said an 
Army captain. “We had our own big 
house, shopping center, movies, even a 
pool at the club. But we were glad to 
come home.” 

“By contrast to the locals,” said an Air 
Force officer stationed in Britain, “we 
lived like kings. We had a bigger house 
than any British officer of my rank could 
afford. We could buy things at the PX 
that he just couldn’t afford.” 

“Gravy train” cries often are traced 
back to the early years after the end of 
World War II, when U.S. forces lived 
largely off “occupation costs” paid by de- 
feated nations. Houses were requisitioned 
instead of rented, and “black markets” 
swelled private incomes. 

Some extravagances also were financed 
for a while from “counterpart funds” 
—local currency put up by European 
governments to match proceeds from 
U.S. aid. Part of these funds were avail- 
able for local expenditures by U.S. mis- 
sions. Controls admittedly were lax. 

The lid is on now, though, officials 
insist. Throughout Europe, they say, care- 


—$—.. 


less U.S. spending has slowed down, 
“Black markets,” too, have died. People 
who clung to Government jobs for years 
after the war are coming home. The 
“gravy train,” if they rode it, seems to 
have lost its steam. 

No matter how closely officials watch 
the spending, it still costs big money to 
send an American overseas. Besides all 
these special allowances, there are trans- 
portation costs. Examples of these costs 
can be found in the chart on this page. 

How much the total cost is for keep- 
ing all these people overseas, nobody 
knows. Records don’t even show how 
many people are involved. But estimates 
of U.S. armed forces overseas are 
around 1.5 million. In Western Europe, 
alone, servicemen have some 200,000 
dependents with them. Civilian employes 
of the Government abroad total some- 
thing over 176,000, and most have their 
families along. 

All told, it is estimated that nearly 2.5 
million Americans live abroad at U.S. 
taxpayers’ expense. Most of them live 
well. Still, overseas jobs are going beg- 
ging. Government recruiting officers say 
they have trouble finding qualified peo- 
ple willing to work in other countries. 
Government employes, it seems, don't 
regard foreign service as a “gravy train.” 











What It Costs 
To Send an American Abroad 








Total 


Per diem en route 


Total 


Source: Defense Department 





A Soldier 


EXAMPLE: Army captain with wife and one child, transferred from 
Camp Carson, Colo., to Germany— 


Round-trip rail and ship fares 
Shipping household goods 
Shipping private automobile 


A Civilian 
EXAMPLE: Defense Department employe, class GS-12, earning $7,040 


a year, sent with wife and one child from interior of U.S. to 
Sidi Slimane, French Morocco, to help build an Air Force base— 


Round-trip rail and ship fares 
Shipping household goods 


Living-cost allowance (1 year) 
Quarters allowance (1 year) 


These expenses, paid by Government, are in addition to salaries. 


$1,508.34 
3,494.52 
544.00 


$5,546.86 


$1,326 
104 
1,080 
1,056 
1,600 
$5,166 





— 
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Power-on-demand... 


One of 6 exciting exclusives... yours only in the new ’54 Kaiser 


1 Power-on-demand is an entirely new kind 

of power that gives you small-car economy at normal 
speeds...yet delivers a breathtaking burst of 
flashing extra power when occasion demands... 
“extra horses” you don’t have to feed all the time! 


2 Most luxurious styling...from its dramatic new 
jet-air-scoop grille in front to its new Safety-Glo 
fender lights in back... and inside, the most elegant 
vinyl and fabric upholsteries you’ve ever seen! 


3 Greatest glass area...more than 3946 square 
inches of safety glass... more than in any other 
standard American sedan... with slim, slant-back 
corner posts for extra visibility. 


4 Roomiest comfort ...more shoulder room, 

front and rear, than 6 other cars in the medium-price 
field, plus more front-seat leg room than any other 
American production sedan. 


JD Lowest center of gravity ...the lowest in any 
American production sedan...teams with Kaiser’s 
exclusive spring suspension and double-action 
airplane type shock absorbers to give the smoothest 
road-hugging ride of any stock American car. 


6 Most safety features ...the World’s Safest Front 
Seat, with new Steering Turret, padded instrument 
panel, recessed instruments, and safety-mounted 
windshield designed to push outward upon severe 
impact... plus a new safety-bolster on the back of the 
front seat for additional protection to rear-seat 
passengers. See all these “exclusives” and the many, 
many more that make the new ’54 Kaiser the stand- 
out value of the year! Visit your Kaiser dealer today! 
Plus power-steering, Overdrive, Dual-Range 
Hydra-Matic, optional at low extra cost. 


Hear “Lowell Thomas and the News” Mondays 
through Fridays, CBS radio. 


proouct OF 


9 @ 
Drive with“power-on-demand” in the new a4 Kaiser Wy 
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BABY BOOM KEEPS UP 


A Record Crop Is in Sight for 1954 


Upsurge in births that started 
after the war still is going on. 
Number of babies born in 1954 
will break all records. 

Population trend suggests that 
America can count on steady 
growth through the remainder of 
this century, at least. 


Another record crop of babies is in 
sight for this country during 1954. 
Marriages, on the other hand, will de- 
cline moderately. 

Births during the first three months of 
1954 were at an all-time high for the 
period. Indications are that the year will 
more than 4 million babies born, 
topping the previous high mark of 1947. 
The number of marriages, however, is 
expected to drop below 1.5 million for 
the first time since the end of World 
War II. 

The rise of births and the decline in 
marriages is a sign that families are tend- 
ing to become larger. More and more 
couples are having two, three and even 
more children. Latest estimates of the 
Bureau (1951) show that the 


see 


Census 


number of second-born children rose 2 
per cent from the previous year, that 
third children were up 9 per cent and 
fourth children up 13 per cent. Current 
figures on births and mariages indicate 
that this trend is continuing. 

The number of marriages is expected 
to decline slightly between now and 1960 
because fewer people will be reaching 
marriageable age in these years, That is 
a result of the small baby crop during 
the depression of the 1930s. However, 
the present tendency for more people to 
marry, and to marry young, suggests that 
each year from now until 1960 will pro- 
duce more than 1.4 million weddings. 

After 1954 the number of births is ex- 
pected to decline, too, because of fewer 
marriages, but the tendency of couples to 
have more than one child still is expected 
to keep the annual baby crop high. The 
Census Bureau estimates that births from 
1955 to 1960 will range between 3.2 mil- 
lion and 3.6 million a year, with recent 
trends indicating that the higher number 
will prove more nearly accurate. 

This means that population growth 
and the increase in the number of fam- 
ilies will continue in the United States 
even though at a slower pace. The Cen- 
sus Bureau puts the population in 1960 


at around 176 million, compared with 
the present population of a little more 
than 161 million. 

After 1960, marriages and_ births 
are expected to spurt upward again. In 
this period, the millions of babies bom 
in the 1940s will be coming of age, 
marrying, forming households and _ hav. 
ing babies of their own. The decade of 
the 1960s is quite likely to see an in- 
crease in population that will top the 
record growth of 19 million from 1940 
to 1950. By 1965, the Census Bureau 
calculates, the population will come close 
to 190 million if the high birth rate of 
recent years is maintained. There are no 
developments at present to indicate that 
the birth rate is headed for any substan- 
tial drop. 

The theory often advanced in the 
1930s, when the birth rate was low, that 
America had reached a “mature” econ- 
omy and could no longer count on popu- 
lation growth, has been pretty well 
blasted by events. The expansion in pop- 
ulation that began in 1940 shows no 
signs of slackening. 

This is news of basic importance to 
business, to educators, to military and 
political leaders. The United States is 
still a growing nation. 


Fewer New Families — Bigger Baby Crop 
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‘ One of the most significant changes 
in executive work is that it has come to involve 
increasing contacts with an increasing number 
of individuals. Today it is not simply how 
executives work but how they find time to work. 


In choosing an engineering company when your 
corporation needs new plant capacity, a manage- 
ment consultant firm when business operation 
advice is required, and a securities firm for under- 
writing assistance—if you select a different com- 
pany for each job, you may spend many more 
fact-seeking, judgment-filled hours on this task 
than is necessary. 


You can save valuable time through an associ- 
ation with Stone & Webster—because Stone & 
Webster offers all these services “under one roof.” 


After working with one Stone & Webster company, 


STONE & WEBSTER, incorporated 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


you will know the underlying business personality 
of three organizations whose services your cor- 
poration is likely to need some day—an engineer- 
ing company, a management advisory company, ° 
and a securities underwriting company. 


In addition Stone & Webster will have a working 
knowledge of your corporation enabling any of its 
three companies to quickly and efficiently begin 
work on your current problem. 


When you have need of any of these services, you 
are cordially invited to talk with our executives. 





STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


90 BROAD STREET °* 


NEW YORK #4, N. Y. 


STONE & WEBSTER CANADA LIMITED, 44 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
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An impenetrable defense that can be alerted within seconds 
will minimize the possibility of attack by enemy aircraft. 
This theoretical defense ideal will become a reality with 


the aid of rocket power. 


Guided missiles of supersonic speeds, maneuvered 


electronically, are being produced to defend the continental 





perimeter. Supersonic missiles and barrage-type ordnance 


| rockets will defend cities and industrial centers. 


It is industry’s job to serve the Armed Forces in the design, 


development and production of vital defense weapons. 


Aerojet-General Corporation produces rocket engines for 


missiles of all types. Its organization is uniquely qualified LIQUID AND SOLID 
= PROPELLANT ROCKETS 


. . FOR AIRCRAFT AND 
to meet any problem of basic research, design and wattink aneciconoes 


. ORDNANCE ROCKETS 
manufacture of rocket power. 
AUXILIARY POWER UNITS 


AND GAS GENERATORS 
ELECTRONICS AND GUIDANCE 


UNDERWATER 
PROPULSION DEVICES 


ere Kin ig CORPORATION 





A SUBSIDIARY OF AZUSA 
CALIFORNIA 
THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 
= OHIO 


SACRAMENTO 
CALIFORNIA 
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“Yesterday’s steelmaking equipment for today’s scrap pile” 



































When a new and better way to make or shape steel is found, there’s apt to be a 
change of scenery at Inland. There has never been a time when we have overlooked a 
chance to modernize our processes if it meant better and more economical steels 

for you. (Even at the low point of the great depression, Inland kept moving ahead 
by installing the first continuous hot strip mill of its kind.) By keeping our scrap pile 
fed with yesterday's steelmaking tools, Inland keeps abreast—or ahead— 
of your steel requirements. 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 

38 South Dearborn Street - Chicago 3, Illinois 

SALES OFFICES: Chicago ¢ Milwaukee e¢ St. Paul e Davenport ¢ St. Louis ¢ Kansas City 
Indianapolis ¢ Detroit ¢ New York 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: Sheets ¢ Strip e Plates ¢ Structural Shapes ¢ Bars ¢ Tin Mill 
Products ¢ Rails and Track Accessories ¢ Coal Chemicals 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


GENEVA. .c. 


>> The U.S. is in for a new, tough anti-American campaign from Moscow. 
The tip-off is in the rash of full-dress Speeches by Communist head men. 
Premier Georgi Malenkov launched the campaign in Moscow. 
Nikita S. Khrushchev, Malenkov's chief rival, outdid Malenkov in vitriol. 
In Geneva, with everybody listening, the campaign begun in Moscow was given 
a boost by Soviet Russia's V. M. Molotov and Communist China's Chou En-lai. 

















>> As informed experts in Geneva see this new Communist campaign..... 

The carrot that Soviet Russia has been offering the U.S. ever since the 
death of Stalin is now being publicly and formally withdrawn. In its stead: 

The stick--including a threat of war--is now being brandished. 

Moscow is now making its most intensive effort yet to divide the Allies. 
The U.S., says Moscow, is leading the world into war. Russia--so Moscow says-=- 
wants only peace. U.S. allies, fearing war, are now invited to choose. 





>> At Geneva, Molotov is still dangling the carrot in front of Europeans. But 
he warns that the carrot of peace may be snatched away any day and replaced by 
the violent stick of atomic warfare brought on by American "warmongering." 

To the French, the Communists offer peace in Indo-China--on terms yet to be 
defined--and the peaceful status of a neutral in Europe. 

To the British, Moscow suggests the role of kindly peacemaker trying to 
interpret a "belligerent" U.S. to Soviet Russia and other "neutrals." 

To South Asians, Moscow urges the leadership of "neutral" India. To others 
in Asia, such as the Japanese, Moscow advises following Chou En-lai. 

Communists in Europe, outside the Iron Curtain, are meanwhile ordered to 
revive the prewar "Popular Front," lining up all leftists against the U.S. 














>> It's a mistake to underestimate Moscow's campaign. It's well timed. Mil- 
lions in Europe are scared to death of atomic war, weary of high taxes for arms. 
Europeans can be persuaded, as many already have been, that Moscow is right 
in saying the U.S. wants more war in Indo-China, bigger arms bills for Europe. 
From this it's not a big jump to agree, with Moscow, that U.S. policies are 
forcing Russia into war, which would doubtless destroy Europe. 
Europe's only chance--says Moscow--is to split with U.S., turn neutral. 


>> The way this Soviet scheme to split the Allies is working in Geneva..... 
Moscow knows that the soft spot in the Allied front is France. It knows 
that most Frenchmen want a truce in Indo-China on almost any terms. 
Molotov, accordingly, is going all out to woo Georges Bidault, France's 
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Foreign Minister. Molotov's theory appears to be that Bidault can be forced by 
the pressure of French public opinion into talks with Ho Chi Minh, boss of Indo=- 
China's Communists, whether U.S. likes it or not. Once Secretary Dulles is out 
of Geneva, Soviet pressure on Bidault may be more effective. 

Bidault, as Molotov sees it, would then either be forced to make a deal on 
Indo-China or face the fall of the Laniel Government in Paris. 

A_ deal on Indo-China would please Chou. Fall of the French Government 
would please Molotov. In either case the Communists, not the West, would gain. 





>> U.S. representatives in Geneva are betting on Bidault. They know he has 
strong nerves. He outwitted the Nazi Gestapo during World War II, when he ran 
the French underground from a hide-out in occupied Paris. In addition, he has 
directed French diplomacy for much of the postwar era, often with brilliance. 

Personally, Bidault would prefer to fight on in Indo-China. The difficulty 
is that few others in the French Cabinet or Parliament feel the same way. 

One danger is that the Communists will finally confront the French with 
terms for Indo-China that no French Government can turn down and no American 
Government will accept, thus splitting the U.S. and France wide apart. 

Bidault's job now, as a result, is probably the toughest of his career. 

In the U.S. view, Bidault is the West's stoutest champion in France today. 
If he can't stand up to the Communists, no other Frenchman can, and the U.S. 
will have to look for new allies--and new policies--in both Europe and Asia. 








>> There are no signs at Geneva of a split between Soviet Russia and Communist 
China. Communists from the Orient merely parrot the Moscow line in Mandarin. 
Chou En-lai tells the U.S. to get out of Asia in much the same way Molotov 
keeps telling it to get out of Europe. Some day, Molotov and Chou may split. 
At Geneva, they put up a very solid front. Even the experts can point to only 
the most trivial differences between the Russian and Chinese Communists. 





>> Communist delegates at Geneva are going out of their way to woo India's 
Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru. His ideas on an Indo-China truce are repeated 
with approval. His presence at Geneva, the Communists say, would be a fine thing. 
The reason Nehru's ideas on Indo-China appeal to Communists is obvious. He 
has proposed a cease-fire first, then complete and immediate independence for 
Indo-China's three states, then long negotiations that would give the Communists 
freedom to infiltrate Indo-China's new governments and take them over. 
The Communists like Nehru's plan because it's the image of their own. 


>> Western experts on Soviet Russia take seriously the signs of a struggle for 
power inside the Kremlin. This time, it's Khrushchev vs. Malenkov. 

Molotov, No. 3 man in Russia's committee rule, doesn't count. 

Khrushchev, in Stalin's old job as First Secretary of Communist Party, in 
position to do the hiring and firing, is coming up fast. It's now thought it 
was Khrushchev's idea, not Malenkov's, to have Malenkov "resign" as party boss. 

Malenkov, though Premier, gets less publicity in Russia than Khrushchev. 

Khrushchev, on his 60th birthday recently got both the Order of Lenin and 
the title Hero of Soviet Labor. Only Stalin ever got both honors before. 

Odds are a strong man ultimately will wipe out the present rule by committee 
in the Kremlin. Khrushchev, able and ruthless, may be the one to do it. 
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TIME IS A GIRL’S BEST FRIEND 


... 4 full two weeks with play! Make the most of every vacation moment by flying Capital Airlines. 
Count on Capital to speed you anywhere from the 
Atlantic to the West, from the Great Lakes to the Gulf 


—comfortably and economically —with time to spare. 
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General Offices: 
For 27 years, one of the Nation's leading scheduled airlines Washington, D.C. AIRL JIN 
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HOME-LOAN RACKETS— 
HOW THEY WORKED 


The Official Story From the Justice Department 


What's this about a racket in loans for 
home repairs and additions? Have homeown- 
ers been taken for a ride with knowledge of 
Federal Government officials? 

Warren Olney Ill, Assistant Attorney Gen- 


eral in charge of the Justice Department's 
criminal division, says that thousands have 


Following are sections from the testi- 
mony of Mr. Olney on April 23, 1954, 
before the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee: 


Mr. Olney: . . . The testimony already 
taken has demonstrated that FHA [Fed- 
eral Housing Administration], beginning 
with the close of World War II, has fos- 
tered a home-improvement program, the 
so-called Title I program, which rapidly 
became a means for organized groups 
and swindlers, thieves and crooked sales- 
men to cheat and defraud literally thou- 
sands of small homeowners. 

° . oO 

Senator Homer E. Capehart (Rep.), 
of Indiana, chairman of the Committee: 
That was right after the war? 

Mr. Olney: Yes, it was. 

Now, large numbers of so-called 
dealers in roofing and siding and their 
salesmen, through deceitful ruses, ob- 


tained modernization contracts to be 
financed by Title I loans... 
Along with the avaricious dealers 


there arose a band of high-powered 
salesmen replete with Cadillacs and 
fancy dress... 

These dynamiters operate with in- 
vasion tactics. They have advance men 
or canvassers who proceed to search 
out likely prospects and soften them 
up for sale. The advance man _intro- 
duces the dynamiter as “our vice presi- 
dent from Chicago,” or other equally 
high-sounding terms. The dynamiter ap- 
proaches, usually fronted by his Cadillac, 
with smooth manner and_ expensive 
dress. He is a master of persistency and 
cajolery and the victim finds that he 
has signed a contract and note and 
often a completion certificate for a mod- 


50 


been victimized. He got his facts from the FBI. 
What the FBI found, in a special nation- 
wide survey, was crews of ‘‘dynamiters’’— 


hoodlums and confidence men—operating in 


ernization job at excessively high prices 
even before the job is started. 
° co ° 

Senator J. Allen Frear, Jr. (Dem.), 
of Delaware: Was this pretty universal 
or were these hijackers centralized? 

Mr. Olney: It is surprisingly wide- 
spread. As I intended to relate, later, we 
first became aware of this on the West 
Coast and thought that it might be local, 
and had a survey made which showed 
that it is not confined to any one or a 
few, even, of the FHA regions, but it 
has been widespread in nearly all parts 
of the country. 

Senator Frear: Did you first become 
aware of it about that time, 1946 or 
1947? 

Mr. Olney: No, sir, I did not become 
aware of the thing until late in the 
spring of last year. 

Senator Frear: When did FHA be- 
come aware of it? 

Mr. Olney: That would be very hard 
to say, but it seems to me incredible 
that the FHA—take the FHA director of 
Title I-that he did not know of this 
from the beginning. 

= e ° 

Senator Frederick G. Payne (Rep.), 
of Maine: . . . You indicated that the 
great bulk of the cases were those cases 
where they did the business, practically, 
with the dealer, and then the dealer took 
the paper down to the bank and did the 
rest of it. 

Mr. Olney: That is right. What was 
going on was that these teams of bunko 
inen would come out to a man’s house. 
The whole transaction takes place right 
there and everything is signed up, 
there. Then they take the paper down to 
some lending institution, and some of 


a lush new field. oe 
How they worked is brought out in ques- 
tioning of Mr. Olney by a Senate Committee. 


these lending institutions got very greedy 
about this stuff, trying to buy this paper. 
For example, there is a lending institu- 
tion in Brooklyn that went so far as to go 
all the way down to Alabama to buy up 
this Title I paper that they had down 
there. 

Senator Frear: What would be the ad- 
vantage in their going out and buying 
that up, if I may ask that question? 

Mr. Olney: Now, again, I am getting 
a little off my field, but I am told that 
the reason lending institutions like this 
deal is that when you figure out the true 
rate of interest that is on this thing, 
it is over 9 per cent interest that they 
get on that Title I stuff. 

Now, that is an awfully good rate of 
interest. In fact, at the time this law was 
enacted, there were serious misgivings 
‘bout it, and some shock expressed in 
Congress, as I understand, at the high 
rate of interest that actually results. 
There is money in it. 

= oO oO 

Senator Herbert H. Lehman (Dem.), 
of New York: Now, who brought this to 
your attention? 

Mr. Olney: It was not brought as a 
package problem at all. I have been in 
close touch with local and State district 
attorneys and their organizations. . . 
They were reporting to me, not by way 
of complaint, but by way of incidental 
information, that they were having an 
enormous number of swindles in the 
home-improvement field . . . 

Then, the first conception that FHA, 
itself, had played any part in this thing, 
came to me from articles that came out 
in the San Francisco newspapers, and 
information that was brought to me by 
one of the San Francisco newspaper re- 
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porters who had gone into the thing far 
enough to have some conceptions of 
what this operation was in that area. 

He put me in touch with his sources of 
information . . . 

But the thing that was of interest to me 
was that the hoodlum, the racketeer, the 
bunko man, these professional fellows 
who go into the swindling game from one 
thing to another—first they are in insur- 
ance and then they are selling hot oil 
leases and things of that kind—they have 
congregated in this home-improvement 
field. It became a matter of intelligence, 
of the Criminal Division’s intelligence, to 
determine why they were now appearing 
in that particular field. 

That was the reason we felt justified 
in asking FBI to make a survey of what 
the condition was in this home-improve- 
ment field all over the country. We did 
not ask them to investigate particular 
cases. We asked them to find out the 
kind of complaints that were being 
made, the kind of complaints of swindles 
and frauds that were being received in 
district attorneys’ offices, in Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus and agencies of that kind 
that are close to the victims of fraud and 
swindle. 

They conducted a nation-wide survey 
of that kind. It is on the basis of that sur- 
vey that I am able to describe here in 
some detail the techniques that have 
been generally used in this thing . . . 

= = * 

From that survey, it became plain that 
this was widespread, the details of how 
it was operated became clear; and also, 
at the same time, it became perfectly 
apparent that the thing could be shut off 
if effective action was taken by FHA, 
without the necessity of the very expen- 
sive and laborious process of trying to 
track down individual bunko men for 
criminal prosecution. 

Senator Capehart: I think in all fair- 
ness, we should say the banks have a 
lot of responsibility, here, as well as 
FHA, because FHA deals exclusively 
with the banks or the lender . . . 

At this time, without objection, I want 
to place into the record the list of items 
or categories of items that the FHA, over 
a period of years, beginning with the ad- 
vent of the law in 1935, has approved 
for financing. I will just read a few of 
them, which gives you some idea of how 
these salesmen can operate. 

For example, air-conditioning. Now, do 
you think it was ever the intention of this 
Congress that air-conditioning would be 
a home improvement or a home repair? 

Television antennas. Not television or 
radio, but antennas. Would you call an- 
tennas an improvement? . . . 

Awnings are in here, air-conditioning, 
bathtubs, blinds, blowers, boilers, book- 
cases, barbecue pits, burglar alarms, bur- 
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glar bars—I don’t know what that is— 
bins, farm, grain; corn cribs; brooders, 
chicken; cesspools—I would say that 
would be good—curbing; cabinets, kitch- 
en; cisterns; closets; driveways; drains; 
dumb-waiters; garbage disposals; and 
door controls. Automatic door controls 
for garages. 

Now, do you think it was ever the in- 
tention of this Congress that a man should 
have an automatic control on his garage, 
so he could drive up and the door could 


automatically open? .. . 
a o oO 


Senator Frear: . . . Has there been a 
recurrence in any locality where these 
men have come in and then moved on? 
Have they come back again or have they 
just moved on and stayed moved? 

Mr. Oiney: Yes, sir. They are very 
transient. They go all over the place .. . 


—Wide World 


WARREN OLNEY Iil 


The men who, for example, that we en- 
countered in California, both in the north 
and in the south, had previously op- 
erated this same type of swindle in Ohio 
and in Illinois and in other places. 

Then they will move on, and then they 
come back, but usually with a different 
field. Now, at one time it was siding and 
roofing. That was big stuff. They were 
very active in that, and having exhausted 
that, they come on with something else, 
barbecue pits or aluminum blinds or 
air-conditioning, or something of that 
kind. 

One of the most ridiculous things was 
water softeners out in the northern area 
of California, there where the water 
comes directly from the Sierra Nevada, 
«.d it has almost no chemical in it. You 
can’t get it any softer. 

Senator Capehart: Were water sof- 
teners on the list? 





Mr. Olney: Yes. In connection with 
this list, maybe this ought to be off the 
record, but we had a case down in De- 
troit where one fellow financed the ali- 
mony payments to his wife with an FHA 
loan. Maybe that is a home improve- 


ment... 
= = g 


Senator Lehman: . . . The complaint 
has been made that in many cases these 
high-pressure salesmen do sell these 
homeowners the idea of including in their 
remodeling plans some of these quite un- 
necessary gadgets. That is one form of 
abuse. 

Now, the other form of abuse may be 
connected with the failure of the build- 
ers, the dealers, to deliver the goods for 
which they have contracted . . . Which of 
those two abuses, in your opinion, is the 
most serious, or occurs the most frequent- 
ly? 

Mr. Olney: Senator, I think they both 
go hand in hand. Usually you find both 
abuses together. You will find these sales- 
men using the most high-pressure meth- 
ods to sell stuff that isn’t needed. Now, 
for example, there is the case of a wom- 
an out in Sioux City, Iowa, who lived 
in a house about 20 by 22 feet. That 
is the size of the house. 

The salesman came out there and sold 
her . . . a fire-alarm system for some 
$500, or something of that kind. Now, 
that is high-pressure salesmanship and it 
is typical of what goes on. But also, where 
you have people selling, for example, 
siding, or roofing, you will have the sales- 
man using methods of that kind, selling 
stuff where it shouldn’t be applied at all, 
and, then, when it is put on, it is shoddy, 
it is not well done, and you will find that 
the amount of money that the man pays 
will go up as high as three and four 
times what it would cost to have a legiti- 
mate dealer come in and put on the 
same stuff. Now that has happened over 
and over again. 

Senator Lehman: . . . But what wor- 
ries me is—and I hope you have an an- 
swer, because nobody has yet given an 
answer—how can we protect people from 
their own folly? How can we protect a 
man from buying an air-conditioner if 
he thinks that he wants an air-condi- 
tioner, or that it adds to his welfare or 
his happiness? . . . 

Mr. Olney: I would say in that con- 
nection, Senator, there are two things that 
could be done. One is some kind of edu- 
cational program conducted by FHA, 
itself, as to what is appropriate as a 
home improvement. There could also be 
some reasonable restriction as to what it 
would be that FHA would insure, and 
then there could be a policy adopted of 
requiring and holding the lending insti- 
tutions responsible for the kind of paper 
which they accept. I think those things, 
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sir, would contribute toward the end you 
have in mind... 
o o o 

Senator Payne: The question still 
comes to my mind that when a group of 
these people go into a given community 
and set up and operate, it is just incon- 
ceivable that the local, legitimate mer- 
chants, the lumber dealers and the peo- 
ple who are handling that type of work 
would not have knowledge of the fact 
that they are going through there and 
would not bring that to the attenion of 
the Federal Housing people, inquiring a 
little bit about it. 

Mr. Olney: Senator, you are quite 
right and I want to say they scream like 
eagles. They have made complaint after 
complaint after complaint. They have 
been as vociferous as they possibly could 
about what was going on. 

° co . 

Mr. Olney (continuing): These are 
some of the typical techniques that are 
being used. 

There is the model-home racket. Now 
this approach appeals to the ego and 
the stupidity of the victim and is one of 
the most widely used of these variations. 
It is often used together with other 
schemes and misrepresentations as an 
introduction. In one variation the victim 
is told that the manufacturer or the deal- 
er desires to introduce his product in the 
area and has chosen the victim’s home 
as a model, or a sample. The victim is 
promised factory prices, bonuses or dis- 
counts for the privilege of using his home 
as an advertising sample. As a matter of 
fact, many others in the neighborhood 
may be fed the same line. More often 
than not the bonuses or the discounts are 
not forthcoming and, as usual, the price 
is exorbitant and totally unrelated to fac- 
tory or even reasonable retail price. 

Then, there is the commission racket. 
In the same sales talk, this victim will 
often be enticed by an offer of a com- 
mission for every sale made in the neigh- 
borhood as a result of his sample house, 
for every name suggested by him. He is 
told that as a result, the modernization 
of his home won't cost him anything. 
Possibly one or two commissions may be 
paid, although that is very rare. More 
often than not, the flow of commissions 
stops and is never paid at all. 

Then, there is the guarantee racket. 
The salesman will report the product as 
having virtues and the guarantee of 
quality far beyond the most optimistic 
puffing of legitimate dealers. In fact, he 
specializes in shoddy and inferior prod- 
ucts, and the salesman’s representations 
are completely false. 

Then, there is the completion-certifi- 
cate racket. The ultimate aim of the sales- 
man in each one of these cases is the 
obtaining of the completion certificate 
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signed by the homeowner because that 
is the thing that enables him to get his 
money. The lending institution will not 
pay on the notes until a signed comple- 
tion certificate is presented. Salesmen and 
dealers have repeatedly resorted to for- 
gery and deception to get this instrument 
before the work was completed or even 
started. Often the homeowner is induced 
to sign numerous papers in a welter of 
confusion and is told that they are com- 
mission or advertising contracts in the 
model-home or commission deals and, in 
fact, he is signing a credit application, 
a note and a completion certificate. As 
a result in many cases the work is neither 
completed and sometimes not even start- 
ed when the completion certificate is 
presented to the bank by the dealer and 
he gets his money. 

Then, there is the consolidation-of- 
debts racket. Again, the homeowner is 
the victim when he accepts the sales- 
man’s proposition to consolidate his out- 
standing debts into one large loan by 
consenting to an inflated price for his 
remodeling. Usually the homeowner balks 
at assuming a new obligation because he 
is already burdened with other install- 
ment payments. 

Too often the victim finds that not 
only has he an obligation for his house 
repair greatly in excess of its worth but 
also still has other obligations which have 
not in fact been paid off. In many in- 
stances the homeowner is induced to fal- 
sify his credit application in this scheme 
by concealing the existence of other out- 
standing debts. 

Then, there is the cash-balance racket, 
too. A good sales talk is the one that is 
used to entice the homeowner to sign 
with the promise that a part of the high 
price will be refunded to him for vaca- 
tion money or to pay off personal debts. 
The homeowner signs, fully aware that 
he is obligating himself for more than the 
construction work in the belief that he 
will in effect receive an inexpensive per- 
sonal loan. Then, the unscrupulous deal- 
er upon receipt of the money will often 
fail to keep his promise of rebate. Some- 
times they do give the rebate. When they 
do, they usually charge a high commis- 
sion. 

Then, there is the double-financing 
racket. After the homeowner has _re- 
ceived his loan book from the bank, 
the salesman or the dealer will approach 
him and explain that a loan can be ob- 
tained from a more satisfactory lending 
institution on better terms. The sales- 
man or the dealer thereupon talks the 
victim into parting with the loan book, 
signing a new note and a new credit 
application and a completion certificate. 
Sometime later, the victim becomes 
sharply aware that he has assumed two 
obligations instead of one, since the 





dealer has presented the completion 
certificate, the notes and the credit 
applications at another bank for a second 
loan. 

Then, there is the real estate down- 
payment racket. This is somewhat unre- 
lated to the general schemes involving 
salesmen and dealers, It is a vicious fraud 
perpetrated by these real estate salesmen. 
This is not the improvement business, 
but the real estate people. A homeowner 
anxious to sell his house and unable to 
get the down payment that he desires 
may be induced by the real estate sales- 
man to apply for a Title I improvement 
loan. That real estate agent advises that 
no improvement need be made by the 
house owner and that he should pocket 
the proceeds and transfer the notes to the 
purchaser of the house in lieu of the 
down payment. 

Senator Capehart: Have you had 
many cases like that? 

Mr. Olney: Yes, sir, there have been 
a great many... 

Then, there is the credit-application 
racket. These approved lending institu- 
tions rely only on the information sub- 
mitted in the credit application, if it is 
in accordance with the regulations. Per- 
haps the most flagrant deception in this 
field was practiced in two Southern States 
where a group of salesmen set up a phony 
credit agency and manufactured credit 
reports which they passed off on the lend- 
ing institutions. 

Then, there is the tear-down technique, 
and this has shown up particularly with 
furnaces. This has been widely practiced 
by dealers in furnaces. The dealer will 
come to the home, or his dynamiters, 
and the homeowner is frightened into 
co-operation when he is told that there 
appears to be immediate danger of as- 
phyxiation and fire. The dealer sends a 
man out to inspect the thing and the in- 
spector scares the man and he is willing 
to sign up to protect the life of his 
family. 

Those are examples of the kinds of 
techniques characteristic in this field. 

I want to call attention to one aspect 
of a great many of these, like in the 
completion-certificate thing. The home- 
owner himself violates the law at least 
technically when he signs the completion 
certificate when the job hasn’t been fin- 
ished. He violates the law himself, or at 
least technically, when he fills out an ap- 
plication and fails to state his other ob- 
ligations. 

There are many of these tricks that 
are used on him, and where he is put 
in the position of violating the law, him- 
self, and that means that he is in a poor 
position to go to a law-enforcement agen- 
cy, or go to FHA, for that matter, and 
make a complaint about what has hap- 
pened to him... 
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From a flashlight to a light bulb ... whatever your product...you’ll make it better 
with rustproof, corrosion-resistant Chase Brass or Copper. 
And frequently save on production costs, too. 


You can’t beat Chase Brass for bending, drawing, stamping, forming, spinning, 
It’s so easy to work. And the clean, smooth surfaces require no buffing, 
take a better plating, look better, last longer. 


To build quality into your product, to give it more sales appeal use Chase sheet, strip, 
rod, wire or tube. Available from your local Chase wholesaler or one of the 
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overlooked the 


TAX-FREE 
YIELD of 
REVENUE 
BONDS? 


You'll look far to find 
a class of securities with so 
good a record of security 
and prompt payment. Their 
strength is sustained by rev- 
enues from the properties 
against which they are is- 
sued, and in some instan- 
ces by covenanted excise tax 
revenues. Not only is their 
yield exempt from income 
taxes, but in some cases 
their yield equals or exceeds 
that of taxable bonds. 


Always 


desirable, |r" 


: TAXABLE 
for their attractive BONDs 
yield, revenue bonds 
through their tax- 
exempt status have 
gained even greater 
value for many in- 
vestors under today’s 
income tax laws. 
Send without obligation for our latest 
list of representative tax-exempt offer- 
ings and up-to-date tax chart showing 
comparative yield values of taxable 
and tax-exempt bonds. Ask for WS-4. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 





CHICAGO, 123 S. LA SALLE STREET 
NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 
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Live 





AROUND THE 


WORL D® 


FROM GENEVA 





WHO SNUBS WHOM? 


GENEVA—Here at this international 
conference you get a close-up view of 
the mess the world is in. The diplomatic 
snub is really on display. 

The problem, which one official calls 
“the worst in the history of diplomacy,” 
grows out of the fact that a good part of 
the delegates here must act as though 
the others don't even exist—but still they 
have to do business together. 

The U.S., for example, doesn’t recog- 
nize Communist China or North Korea. 
Britain, on the other hand, recognizes the 
Communists from China but not the Com- 
munists from Korea. The. Chinese Na- 
tionalists cannot speak to the Chinese 
Communists. And Koreans (south end) 
cannot speak to Koreans (north end). 

Orders are out to the American diplo- 
mats not to be seen socially with Chinese 
or North Korean Communists. British 
diplomats have the same orders, so far 
as the North Koreans are concerned—but 
they are also ordered not to offend the 
Chinese Communists. 

All of these protocol] problems—actu- 
ally, miniatures of the world’s bigger 
worries—are putting a real strain on 
social life at this conference. It even 
affects the neutrals who, normally, would 
be expected to entertain everybody. - 








SWISS GIRLS EYE SOVIET CAR 
For ‘‘common man” Molotov: 15 rooms 


How to entertain? Take the predic- 
ament of Adrian Pelt, a Dutchman 
who is the top United Nations official 
at Geneva. He probably would like to 
give a reception for all the delegates. 
But what can he do with the Chinese 
Communists, who are not recognized 
by the United Nations, or with the North 
Koreans. whom the U.N. calls aggres- 
sors? He'll probably solve things by not 
giving a party. 

Handling a diplomatic conference 
without getting caught in the cross fire 
is an old and established industry for the 
city of Geneva. But this one has pre- 
sented its problems in more than one 
Way. 

All of Geneva’s 2,400 hotel rooms 
were sold out weeks in advance. Every 
hotel within 50 miles of the city is jam 
packed. Official delegates alone _ total 
more than 1,000—and theyre far out- 
numbered by the hordes of  corre- 
spondents who have moved into the city 
from every part of the world. 

The Russians, whose delegation ex- 
ceeds 200, have taken over one of the 
biggest hotels completely, and the over- 
flow is scattered around in several other 
hostelries. Foreign Minister Molotov is 

(Continued on-page 57) 





—United Press Photos 


BIDAULT & UNIFORMED SWISS 
For Mr. Chou: a switch to civvies 
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HANDSOME 1S 


YOU'RE DOLLARS ahead when - 
] the versatile V.P. dictating 


; , instrument goes where you go. 
YOU JUST pick up the mike of your . eee . 
re a ee : : It saves valuable “paperwork : 
V.P.” EDISON VOICEWRITER wennae : ae 
<4 2 anes time in train. plane or car! Edison’s 
for instant dictation at your : ; ; 
: as exclusive Diamond Discs are 
desk... or pick up the slim, : 
, ; unbreakable, mailable, re-usable. 
trim V.P. itself (!) for on-the-spot 


HANDSOME DOES 


FREE 12 PAGE FULL-COLOR BOOK “Get Action On The Go!” gives you 
the whole wonderful story of the years-ahead V.P. Just clip 


: coupon to your letterhead and sign. Or phone local repre- 
sentative listed under EDIPHONE or EDISON VOICEWRITER. 


TODAY'S MOST WANTED DICTATING INSTRUMENT 


2. 
THEN SLIP the half-as-big, 
twice-as-useful V.P. into 
your briefcase (it’s shaped like 
a book and handles the same 
way!) to make “catching up” at 


home productive and effortless, 








Epison, 5 Lakeside Avenue, West Orange, N. J. 


O.K., send me ““GET ACTION ON THE GO!”"— 
no obligation. 








NAME a ee ee | cna 
Q Edivon, 
INCORPORATED ADDRESS ____ - 
ALSO MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS EDISON 
NICKEL-IRON-ALKALINE STORAGE BATTERY CITY a STATE 








““Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase?”’ 


**Chase has been handling the financial problems 
of the Aviation Industry for many years.” 


“We’ve found, Jim, that the Chase 
National Bank has really made a 
specialty of Aviation loans. 

“As you know, I’m in the manu- 
facturing end but I’ve seen Chase 
help out many airline operators with 
problems just like yours, in addition 
to serving every branch of aircraft 
manufacture. 

“Tn fact, Chase is the only bank, to 
my knowledge, that has a separate 


Aviation Department to serve its 
customers. It is staffed with men who 
are familiar with the problems of air- 
craft manufacture, as well as the 
more specialized fields of mail fran- 
chises, air freight and the activities 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

“Tn addition to this unique knowl- 
edge of the aviation industry, Chase 
offers its customers the services of its 
many other departments. 


“These departments are at your 
service, working to improve every 
phase of your business, making 
suggestions that may save you time 
and money. 

“With such complete service, and 
with such large resources, I would 
recommend Chase and its Aviation 
Department to any company con- 
nected with the Aviation Industry. 

“T’ve certainly found that in every 
way ‘IT PAYS TO DO BUSINESS WITH 
CHASE.’ Why don’t you talk to the 
people at Chase?” 











The following day I did talk To Chase 


“T explained my problem to an officer 
of Chase’s Aviation Department. My 
company’s business had been grow- 
ing steadily, and we had to have 
more planes as well as larger and 
faster ones. 

“With modern commercial air 
transports costing up to $2,000,000 
each, we obviously had to have help 
in financing this necessary expansion. 

“Chase’s specialists gave us the 
help we needed. We received direct 
personal service, saving much valu- 
able time. And, in working with the 
people from Chase, we were all im- 
pressed by their understanding of 
our particular needs ... by their 
grasp of general business conditions 
and by their many contacts through- 
out the business world. 

“As for the loan itself, Chase made 
quick, efficient arrangements. After 
a thorough investigation of our oper- 
ation, we received the necessary 
amount of money. 

“The net result has been increased 
business and prosperity for our com- 
pany, and a bigger, better airline op- 
eration for the public. All of us have 
certainly learned just how much ‘Jt 
pays to do business with Chase.’ ” 





Chase has men trained and experienced to 
handle the financial problems of every in- 
dustry. Why not write, call or come in. 


It pays to do business with Chase 


THE 


CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.) 
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. . . Chou’s Geneva villa 
tops even Molotov’s 


living in a 15-room villa on the city’s out- 
skirts. Rent: $2,800 a month. 

Unnamed guests. The Chinese Com- 
munists proved to be the biggest head- 
ache to the stolid Swiss innkeepers. In 
the first place, the Chinese carry “collec- 
tivism” to the extreme of refusing to 
register individually. They notified each 
hotel of the number of delegates assigned 
to it—and that’s all the information they 
give out. 

Their chief delegate, Premier and For- 
eign Minister Chou En-lai, is living in 
splendor in a villa even bigger than the 
one taken over by Molotov. 

By contrast with the Communists, the 
U.S. delegation is settled on a couple of 
floors of the Hotel du Rhone. Secretary of 
State Dulles has a hotel suite downtown, 
not a villa on the outskirts. 

Both the Russians and Chinese for- 
mally notified the Swiss Government that 
they would provide their own security 
guards. And, actually, the Americans 
seem almost as security conscious. Hordes 
of athletic-looking young Americans are 
stationed in every nook and cranny of 
the Hotel du Rhone, obviously looking 
after the welfare of the delegates. 

There is none of the military atmos- 
phere at this conference, however. The 
Swiss bore down hard on their standing 
rule—no military uniforms at Geneva ex- 
cept those of the Swiss Army. 

Chou En-lai arrived wearing the blue 
uniform and peaked cap of the Chinese 
Communists, but apparently somebody 
at the airport slipped him the word. 
When he reappeared a few hours later to 
greet Molotov he was wearing a civilian 
overcoat and felt hat. 

Courtesy vs. money—Even the most 
courteous Swiss cannot help but give the 
Russians a quick education in their coun- 
try’s attitude toward business prospects 
in the Soviet bloc. 

Swiss money-changers, who deal with 
equal facility in 20 or more different cur- 
rencies, decline to handle Russian rubles 
or Chinese and North Korean money. 

A newspaperman from back of the 
Iron Curtain arrived at an airport and 
immediately tried to swap a bundle of 
Russian rubles for Swiss francs. The 
money-changer handed the roll back with 
the words, “The ruble has no value here.” 

The Swiss explain that they do prac- 
tically no business with the Soviet Union 
or its satellites—and nobody else will 
take the Russian money off their hands. 


For the story of Chou En-lai, see 
page 88. 
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Now you can answer most correspondence in 
seconds without dictation and without typing. 
A new Auto-Stat copying method, proven by 
thousands of users, cuts correspondence work 
over 40%. In addition, make copies instantly 
of any letter, form, contract, invoice, catalog 
sheet or report. This new, revolutionary dry 
photocopy machine copies from both sides of 
any original up to 11” wide, any length—writ- 
ten, printed, typed, photographed or drawn on 
one or two sides. Completely automatic—any- 
one can run it—just plug it in and it’s ready 
for instant use. Takes less than 2 square feet 
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budget of even the smallest firm. Free Life- 
time Service Guarantee on every machine. 
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BY ADMIRAL BEN MOREELL (U.S.N., Ret.) 


Chairman, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 








EDITOR’S NOTE: Just how many H-bombs would 
it take to knock out major industries in the United 
States? Is there a new danger that now must be met 
in planning the industrial defense of the country? 


Ten H-bombs, it turns out, could 
destroy about three fourths of the 
steelmaking capacity of this country. 
A small number of other H-bombs 
could wipe out much of the capacity 
of other basic industries. 

The story of H-bombs and what 
they could do to steel plants and to 
other industries is told in a study made 
for the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute by Admiral Ben Moreell, chair- 
man of the board of Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation, with headquarters 
in the Pittsburgh area. 








The study comes up with the conclusion that de- 
centralization of key industries has become essen- 
tial. A long-range plan to move part of the steel in- 
dustry to safe places is proposed. 

Admiral Moreell in World War II 
commanded the ‘‘Seabees,” the Navy’s 
construction battalions that won fame 
in the Pacific for their speed and effi- 
ciency in building military installa- 
tions. 

Educated as a civil engineer in this 
country and in France, Admiral Mo- 
reell’ joined the Navy in 1917. He 
retired in 1946 and in the next year be- 
came head of Jones & Laughlin. His 
study of the H-bomb and its threat to 
the steel industry is presented in the 
following article. 








( PRESENTING to the Secretary of Commerce a state- 
ment of the purposes of the Iron and Steel Advisory 
Council, we pointed out that one of the first projects 
which should be undertaken is a study of a mobilization 
plan for the steel industry for use in the event the United 
States is subjected to an enemy bombing attack. 

We said, “Our studies indicate that with the develop- 
ment of high-speed, jet-propelled aircraft, long-range 
guided missiles, atomic and hydrogen bombing, com- 
bined with the propensity of our prospective enemy to 
attack without prior warning, it has become an essential 
for survival that all of the basic industries of the United 
States be ready for mobilization and for operation under 
co-ordinated control at instant notice. This would prob- 
ably require an industry communications and control 
center, at a locality relatively free from bombing haz- 
ards and connected by telegraph and radio to the major 
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steelmaking plants of the country. It would require, also, 
the ready availability of accurate data with respect to 
the capacities to make steel products essential for war 
purposes, as well as the details of manufacturing equip- 
ment, transportation facilities, raw materials, and man 
power. To have our maximum strength in time of emer- 
gency, these things should be done before the emergency 
arises.” 

This is a proper occasion for a quick review of the 
steel industry’s position with respect to the hazards 
of atomic and hydrogen bombing, to determine how 
vulnerable we are and what steps might be taken to de- 
crease the hazards and to assure maximum service to 
the defense effort if we are bombed. 

We, therefore, undertook a study of these matters. 
Before discussing the results of that study, I would like 
to make it clear that we did not have access to any se- 
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cret or classified information. The conclusions reached 
are based on published data available to anyone who 
cares to put them together, including the Russians. We 
used the reports of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy; books, articles, and speeches by atomic physi- 
cists, by members of the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Civil Defense Administration; and statements 
of public officials. It is surprising to see how much in- 
formation has been published and how, by comparing 
the statements of the various scientists and Govern- 
ment officials, one can arrive at what appears to be a 
reasonable consensus of our current situation. 

Last August 3 we prepared a summary of the informa- 
tion which we had gathered to that date. In that sum- 
mary we stated our conclusions, first, that the United 
States has developed a workable fusion or hydrogen 
bomb and, second, that, “Considering the time within 
which the Soviets accomplished an atomic explosion, 
there seems no reason to assume that they will not, with- 
in a relatively short period, similarly overcome the tech- 
nical problems involved in perfecting a hydrogen ex- 
plosion.” 

This was just 16 days before the announcement of 
Malenkov that the Russians had perfected a hydro- 
gen explosion. Two days later, Admiral Strauss, Chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commission, announced 
that the Russians had succeeded in effecting a hy- 
drogen explosion on August 12. This announcement 
followed by one day a similar statement published in 
Pravda. 

It appears, therefore, that if we are to be prudent in 
a matter of such vital importance, which involves the 
very survival of our nation, we must grant that the Rus- 
sians have already developed both the fission (atomic) 
and the fusion (hydrogen) explosions, and that they 
have, or will shortly have, perfected the uranium and 
hydrogen bombs. Some have expressed doubt of the in- 
dustrial ability of the Russians to “put together” practi- 
cal working bombs, fission or fusion. When one considers 
their success in the large-scale production of MIG jet 
fighters and the building of many modern long-range 
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snorkel submarines, I believe it is well to hope that 
they cannot produce the bombs—but prudent to assume 
that they can. 

The question then arises: How much damage can 
they do to us and what steps should we take to mini- 
mize this damage? 

In the discussion of the probable destructive power 
of atomic weapons, it is customary to use the Hiroshima 
or so-called “nominal” bomb as a yardstick. This 
bomb released energy equivalent to about 20,000 tons 
of TNT. 

The three principal effects of such a bomb can be 
listed under the headings of pressure blast, fire blast, 
and nuclear radiation or radioactivity. 

Published data indicate that the pressure blast from 
the Hiroshima bomb caused major structural damage 
resulting in collapse, or liability to collapse, to a radius 
of one mile from “ground zero,” i.e., a point directly 
under the explosion; that the fire blast caused severe 
fire damage to objects and persons to a radius of three 
quarters of a mile, and that the nuclear-radiation effect 
was not serious beyond the area of major damage 
from air blast and fire blast. In other words, while 
the initial and residual damage from nuclear radia- 
tion are important, for our purposes I believe we can 
concentrate on the effects of the pressure and fire blasts 
since we are primarily concerned with initial destructive 
effects on property and persons. 

The scientists have determined that the pressure ef- 
fect of an atomic bomb varies in accordance with the 
cube root of the power developed, while the fire-blast 
effect varies in accordance with the square root of the 
power. This means that if we have a bomb 1,000 times 
the power of the Hiroshima bomb, an equivalent pres- 
sure effect would extend 10 times as far (the cube root 
of 1,000), while the equivalent fire effect would extend 
33 times as far (square root of 1,000). 

The United States has succeeded in developing an 
improved atomic bomb which was exploded at Eni- 
wetok. The best available information indicates that 
this bomb is at least five times as powerful as the Hiro- 
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shima bomb. Applying the formula mentioned above, 
we find that both pressure and fire damage from such 
a bomb would be destructive or extremely severe to a 
radius of one and three quarters miles. 

It is important to note that the fission or A-bomb has 
a so-called “critical size” and a “critical range.” By 
this is meant that a bomb smaller than the critical 
size will not function at all, while above the “critical 
range” little or no additional power is obtained. The 
H-bomb, however, is not limited to any critical size or 
range. It can be made as small or as large as desired. 
On the low side, the size and weight are limited by the 
fact that the detonator for an H-bomb is an A-bomb; 
that is, an A-bomb of the critical size must be used 
to produce the heat necessary to start the thermo- 
nuclear reaction of an H-bomb. On the high side, the 
size of the H-bomb is limited only by the carrying ca- 
pacity of the aircraft or other conveyance which delivers 
it and by the cost of production in relation to the im- 
portance of the target. 

All of the information we have been able to gather 
indicates that we now have the ability to deliver an 
H-bomb 1,000 times more powerful than the nominal 
or Hiroshima bomb, i.e., an H-bomb with power equiva- 
lent to 20 million tons of TNT! 

And more important, our data indicate that prudence 
requires that we assume that the Russians now have, 
or will very shortly have, the ability to deliver such 
a bomb! 


BOMBERS 4,000 MILES AWAY— 


It should be noted that practically the entire United 
States is within a great-circle radius of 4,000 miles of 
Murmansk or the Chukotski Peninsula of Siberia di- 
rectly across the Bering Straits. The latest edition of 
Jane's “All the World’s Aircraft” indicates the availabil- 
ity of combined jet and propeller bombers capable of 
carrying a bomb load of 10,000 pounds a distance of 
10,000 miles. 

I will not go into the details of the data we have de- 
veloped with respect to bomb-carrying capacities of 
our own and foreign planes, nor of our ability to in- 
tercept an attacking force, except to state that recently 
General Vandenberg [the late Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, 
former Chief of Staff of the U.S. Air Force], estimated 
that interception of 20 to 30 per cent of an attacking 
force would be all that we could hope for. There have 
been other more optimistic estimates. 

Making due allowance for the weight of the fission 
bomb which is necessary to detonate the hydrogen 
bomb, and the so-called “hardware” required for the 
hydrogen bomb itself, I believe we are justified in reach- 
ing the conclusion noted above, namely, that delivery 
by the Russians of an atomic bomb with five times 
the power of the Hiroshima bomb, or of a hydrogen 
bomb with 1,000 times that power, to a target in the 
United States, should be considered feasible as a basis 
for planning our defenses. 

Reverting to the power formula for a moment, such 
an H-bomb would cause very severe structural damage, 
verging on collapse, within a radius of 10 miles, and 
very severe fire damage, resulting in setting fire to all 
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combustibles and severe flash burning of people and 
animals not protected by substantial structures within 
a radius of 25 miles from “ground zero.” Competent 
scientific authority has stated that one such bomb could 
wipe out the entire population of Greater New York 
or of Chicago and its suburbs. 

This brings us to the question: How vulnerable is 
the steel industry? We all know that we cannot fight 
a war without steel. There are other things which are 
needed also. But steel is basic to everything else. 

We have prepared a map showing the distribution 
of the steel industry throughout the United States. 
[See page 61.] 

This map would appear to indicate a fairly wide 
dispersion of the industry and a consequent substantial 
measure of safety. However, note that 76.95 per cent 
of the total coke capacity, 81.74 per cent of the iron 
capacity, and 72.52 per cent of the ingot capacity of 
the country are contained within 10 districts each of 
which is covered by a 25-mile-radius circle. That is, 
a hydrogen bomb exploded near the center of the dis- 
trict under consideration would destroy or severely 
damage the area’s coke, iron, and steel capacities. 

For example, in the Pittsburgh district, the total 
ingot tonnage which would be seriously affected by 
one H-bomb would be 20,439,570 tons, or 17.29 per 
cent of the total capacity of the country, assumed to 
be 118,190,000 as of Jan. 1, 1953. 

The Chicago-Gary district has 19 million tons of 
ingots, or 16.16 per cent. 

Therefore, two H-bombs properly placed could take 
out one third of the total capacity of the country. 

Two thirds of the ingot-making capacity of the coun- 
try is concentrated in eight districts and 72% per cent 
in the 10 districts. 

If we consider other localities with mill capacities 
from 2.6 million ingot tons to 1 million ingot tons. 
we find that there are 12 with a combined capacity of 
only 17.11 per cent of the country’s total capacity. 
Of localities with from 1 million to % million ingot 
tons there are seven totaling 4.41 per cent of the coun- 
try’s capacity, and below 1% million ingot tons there 
are approximately 30 with a total of only 5.96 per cent 
of the country’s capacity. 


WORKERS ARE VULNERABLE— 


While the foregoing discussion applies only to the 
production facilities (coke, iron and ingots) and their 
accompanying processing facilities, it should be borne 
in mind that in most instances the operating personnel 
for these facilities live in close proximity to the plants. 
Therefore, destruction of the plants by hydrogen or 
atomic bombing would result in destruction of the great 
preponderance of the personnel who operate the plants. 
This is a vital consideration, because skilled steelworkers 
cannot be made overnight! 

I want to emphasize again that all of the data given 
here are available in published documents. I arh reveal- 
ing nothing which is not available to our prospective 
enemy. Based on past experience, it would be a miracle 
if he has failed to compile these data as I have done. 

Of the total ore shipments of 124,206,000 gross tons 
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in 1951, 80,347,000 tons, or 64.69 per cent, passed through 
the Sault locks, while 58.1 per cent (15.37—Two Harbors, 
Minn.; 17.21—Duluth, Minn.; 25.16—Superior, Wis.) 
are shipped from a small concentration of docks at 
Two Harbors, Duluth and Superior, Wisconsin. 

The Duluth-Lake Superior and Two Harbors docks 
handle 58.1 per cent of the total ore shipments of the 
country. In this case, a hydrogen bomb would do suffi- 
cient damage to put these docks out of commission and 
would, at the same time, destroy a large part of the 
city of Duluth. 

Consider the Sault locks and the damage which would 
be done by the smaller atomic bomb with a radius of 
action of one and three quarters miles. Such a bomb 
would destroy both Canadian and American locks and 
a large part of the town of Sault Ste. Marie. These locks 
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handle 64.7 per cent of the total ore shipments of the 
country. 

I think it is proper to conclude from the foregoing that 
the industry is in a vulnerable defensive position in two 
respects—first, because of the large percentage of total 
ore shipments which come through the Sault locks and, 
second, because of the concentration of such a large per- 
centage of the total productive capacity of the industry 
and its operating personnel in a relatively few locations. 

What should be done to obtain a larger measure of 
protection? 

First, with respect to the Sault locks: Several years 
ago I discussed this subject with the Chairman of the 
National Security Resources Board and recommended 
that the locks be protected, first, against sabotage by 
Posting a stronger guard and by a more careful screen- 
ing of persons permitted to have access to vital parts 
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of the lock machinery; second, by the installation of 
concentrated antiaircraft guns and, third, by double- 
tracking the railroad from Duluth to Escanaba, increas- 
ing the dock capacity by building two new docks at 
Menominee, Michigan, construction of a railroad yard 
at Escanaba and the provision of ample rolling stock 
so that the ore could be taken from the Minnesota mines 
to Escanaba, Menominee and other inland destinations 
by all-rail shipment if the Sault locks are put out of 
commission. 

Of these measures, the only one on which action was 
taken was the establishment of a more effective guard 
at the Sault locks. 

We have made approximate estimates of the cost of 
carrying out the other recommended measures, with 
the exception of the antiaircraft guns and, in round 
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figures, the estimate is 250 million dollars, a small price 
to pay for the protection of this vital artery for 65 per 
cent of our iron ore! 

With respect to defense of the productive facilities 
and personnel of the steel industry, the measures which 
I suggest are intended to serve for the protection of all 
of the continental United States, with special concen- 
trations around vital targets. I would recommend: 

1. A radar screen in depth, i.e., successive circles 
of radar installations so that if an enemy plane is 
missed by the outer radar screen, there will be a 
good chance of picking it up by one of the inner 
circles. Also, there will be an opportunity to track 
the plane as it proceeds toward its target. 

2. Installations at strategic points for launching 
U.S. interceptor planes and interceptor missiles. 

3. Ample antiaircraft defenses surrounding im- 
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4. Personnel shelters at important operations All of the foregoing measures, with the exception of a 
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5. An adequate United States strategic bombing personnel, are properly the functions of the armed forces | 
force capable of delivering the A-bomb and H-bomb or of the Civil Defense Administration. 
to enemy targets. This will enable us to achieve the Whenever dispersion of industrial facilities is men- 
deterrent effect of the threat of reprisal. tioned, the objection was raised that the cost would be 
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and strategic materials and, to some extent, of operating we undertook a study of this subject. 
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Our program provides for 18 plants and includes 
coke ovens, blast furnaces, open hearths, electric fur- 
naces, a merchant iron plant and the necessary mills 
to process the ingots. You will note that there are six 
open-hearth plants with capacities of 2.3 million ingot 
tons each, one of 2.1 million tons, four open-hearth 
plants with capacities of 1.7 million tons, two open- 
hearth plants with capacities of 1.25 million, two electric- 
furnace plants of 1.4 million each and two of 1 million 
tons each, and a merchant iron plant of 440,000 tons. 

The reasoning behind the selection of these various 
sizes and types of units is too involved to be discussed 
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at this time. We were guided by the consideration that 
the primary objective of the program is to disperse 25 
per cent of the country’s total basic steel-producing 
facilities and their operating personnel in such manner 
as to minimize the hazard of losing any major part of 
this capacity by direct bomb damage. The dispersion 
should also be such as to prevent a major loss of pro- 
duction of these plants due to outage of transportation, 
power, or other service facilities which might occur if 
important target areas are bombed. As a corollary con- 
sideration, the plants are to be located so as to make 
the installation economically sound. The plants are 
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proposed to be one-product plants, to be located in 
reasonable proximity to the point of end use of the prod- 
ucts and accessible to alternate transportation facilities 
by at least three routes. 

The plants should also have alternate sources of basic 
raw materials and should be located as to permit a low 
assembly cost for these materials. 

If to these requirements are added the physical re- 
quirements of an adequate plant site, it can be seen 
that there is no perfect solution to the problem and that 
compromises must necessarily be made. 

It will be noted that the total estimated cost of these 
plants is $9,236,000,000 for making and processing 30 
million tons of ingots. In the light of the huge sums 
which we have expended since the war to build up the 
defensive power of European and other nations, this 
would appear to be a small price to pay for our own se- 
curity. 

Wherever practicable, the equipment for such plants 
should be standardized so that parts and spare parts 
would be interchangeable. The advantages of this with 
respect to first cost, subsequent operations and restora- 
tion in case of war damage are obvious. 

The estimate does not include provision for housing, 
transportation, marketing, recreation and other facilities 
required for the labor force. 

To the extent that these new plants could be located 
close to existing communities without great hazard, 
economies could be effected in this item. If we assume 
that new facilities will have to be built for one half of 
the total personnel, the amount involved should not 
exceed 1.25 billion dollars, making a total cost for the 
entire project of about 10.5 billion dollars, or $350 
per ingot ton of capacity. (Note 268 ingot tons per 
year per employe as against 163 in 1951 of the existing 
steel industry. We attribute this to the fact of improved 
equipment and the fact that these are one-product 
plants. Also note that there will be required $82,464 
investment per employe or if we include the housing 
and town facilities approximately $94,000 per employe.) 

I have called this project “Progressive Dispersion of 
Vital Industrial Facilities, including Operating. Per- 
sonnel.” I am aware of the belief on the part of many 
in the industry that we are now overbuilt. I share that 


belief with respect to the short-range future. There is 
no intention on my part to imply that this “progressive 
dispersion” should be undertaken immediately. What I 
intend is that we should have a plan for dispersion of 
the industry and that, as replacement of capacity be- 
comes necessary, we function in accordance with that 
plan. If 3 per cent of 120 million ingot tons should be 
replaced each year, it will require only a little over eight 
years to replace 30 million ingot tons of capacity. 

I think it is obvious that it has been impossible to 
do more than call attention to the magnitude and im- 
portance of the problem and to suggest certain ap- 
proaches to its solution. I hope that this statement is 
sufficient to indicate the task which faces the industry 
with respect to the preparation of a mobilization plan. 
In my opinion, such a task can be accomplished best 
by an agency such as the proposed Iron and Steel Ad- 
visory Council. Furthermore, it is my firm belief that 
many other industries, as, for example, rubber, copper, 
glass, aluminum, textiles, automobiles and other fabri- 
cating industries, electrical products, etc., face the same 
problems. All of us should now be busy making plans to 
serve the national defense in time of emergency. 

Perhaps I have overemphasized the hazard under 
which we now live. I do not believe so. The facts which 
are coming out with respect to the tactics and policies 
of the Communist enemy in China and Korea, added 
to what we already know about them, justify the con- 
clusion that we are facing a ruthless adversary who 
will permit no humane considerations to influence his 
decisions, who will strike without prior warning, and 
whose ambition is to rule the world. 

I do not mean to imply that we should fail to exhaust 
every possible means of securing a just and honorable 
peace. But I am sure that the safety of our country 
requires that we heed the admonition of George Wash- 
ington when he said: “In time of peace, prepare for 
war.” Above all, I hope that nothing I have said here 
will be construed as advocating a timid approach or 
one of appeasement in our diplomatic negotiations with 
the Soviets. One can be prudent without being frightened. 


(The above analysis by Admiral Moreell was first presented 
to the Chief Executives Group of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute. It is published here for the first time.) 
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Here’s one place where cobwebs would be strictly OK—on a piping 
maintenance man’s tools. For the less they have to work, the 
lower your maintenance costs. 


Excessive valve maintenance is serious simply because the 
average plant has so many valves. So it’s sound economics and 
good business to buy quality and low maintenance rather than 
“bargains” and frequent maintenance. 
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Naturally, the thrifty buyer always chooses quality valves, and 
for biggest value he insists on Crane. There’s no greater assurance 
of dependable, low-cost performance ...and the Crane line pro- 
vides such quality in valves for every need. 


Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas. 
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We’ve Been Asked: 
ABOUT VACCINE FOR POLIO 














@ What's behind the inoculation of thousands of young 
children with a new antipolio vaccine? 


® Controlled check is being made in many localities 
to find out how effective the vaccine is. 


® Inoculated children will be watched to see if they 
develop fewer cases of polio than other children. 


What is the real purpose of this year’s 
vaccinations against polio? 

The program is an experiment to test 
the effectiveness of a new antipolio vac- 
cine. The vaccine is being given to about 
500,000 school children in 175 selected 
areas in 44 States. Later, checks will be 
made to determine how many of the in- 
oculated children, compared with those 
not inoculated, develop the disease. 
( States not included are Arizona, Georgia, 
Maryland and Minnesota.) 


Who will get the polio shots? 

Only younger children in public and 
private schools in the areas selected will 
be inoculated. The vaccine will not be 
available for children outside these areas 
or for older children in these schools. 


In some places, only those in the second 
grade will get the shots; then, the first 
and third-grade children will be checked 
later for a comparison with the inocu- 
lated second-graders on the number of 
cases of polio that develop. In other 
areas, children in the first, second and 
third grades will take part in the pro- 
gram; one half will be given the real 
vaccine and the other half will get 
“dummy” shots. Comparisons will be 
made of the number of cases of polio 
this year for the two groups. A child will 
not know, at the time, whether he is re- 
ceiving the real or dummy shot. 


Will the vaccine be made available in 
any area that develops a polio out- 
break? 

No vaccination program is to be started 
where a paralytic case of polio has been 
officially reported within the preceding 
two weeks. (Under another program, the 
blood derivative gamma globulin will 
sometimes be used in an effort to provide 
temporary protection against polio.) 


Is this year’s use of the new vaccine 
purely on a test basis? 

Yes. Some medical authorities believe, 
however, that the vaccine will provide 
immunity from all three known types of 
polio—for a while, at least, if not for a 
long time. But this year’s program is in 
the nature of a test. 


What danger is there, if any, that 
polio might develop from the 
shots? 

Medical authorities say that use of this 
vaccine is perfectly safe and will not 
result in developing the disease. These 
authorities include the U.S. Public 
Health Service and the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis. It is pointed 
out that the vaccine, containing dead po- 
lio virus, is tested three times in each of 
three laboratories. These are the labora- 
tories of the National Institutes of Health, 
of the commercial manufacturers of the 
vaccine, and of the developer of the vac- 
cine, Dr. Jonas E. Salk, of the University 
of Pittsburgh. 


Has the vaccine been tried before? 
Yes. Dr. Salk has used the vaccine to 
inoculate more than 7,000 children in the 
Pittsburgh, Pa., area. None showed a 
bad effect or became ill with fever. 


Who is conducting the tests? 

The National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, together with local health of- 
ficials, is running the program. 


Are the shots compulsory? 
No. Parents must ask that the children 
be given the injections. 


How many shots are given? 

Three. The first two are a week apart. 
The third, in the nature of a “booster,” 
comes about four weeks after the second. 


When will 

known? 
Some idea of the results may be known 
by late this year or early 1955. But it 
will be some time before it is known 
how long any immunity is to last. 


results of the tests be 


Will the vaccine be available in all 
areas next year if this year’s tests 
are successful? 

It’s unlikely that there would be enough 

vaccine for all children in 1955, though a 

big increase in production would follow 

widespread success of the tests. It is pos- 
sible, however, that most children would 
be able to get the vaccine by 1956 if the 
tests bring unqualified success this yeat. 
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nothing Whorks Iaike Wiantmanship 


What you’re selling is better than most people have. 

What you need is Wrantmanship, the Crosley Group’s 
dynamic new dimension in selling. Typical of the Group, 
WLW-C, Columbus, where stars put your advertising 

on sellevision. Wantmanship explains why the 
Crosley Group makes more sales faster, at less cost, 
than any other medium or combination. 
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Exclusive Sales Offices: 
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LL THROUGH the community, people turn switches 
on or off according to their needs . . . and they 

: all get instant response from electricity. . . 

4 But to make this possible, the electric utilities have 

: to be prepared to make electricity available as and 

when their customers want to use it. 








In late afternoon, for example, use of electric power 
drops in industrial areas but rises sharply in rural and 
residential sections. Your electric utility has designed 
a system that provides for such demand changes. 








The Allis-Chalmers switchgear pictured here is a 
vital link in that system. It allows the operator to put 
on reserve power or take it off—and to shuttle current 
back and forth between substations, to handle shifting 
demands. This permits getting maximum efficiency 
from all equipment and assures continuity of service 
which is so important to industry and home alike. 
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Switchboards and switchgear are just two of many 
types of electrical equipment built by Allis-Chalmers 
—used by the utilities to make low-cost electricity 
¢ available for better living. 


Typical Allis-Chalmers 
Metal-Clad Switchgear Unit 
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CASE HISTORY OF A RED ASSASSIN 


An Actor Becomes a Soldier, Then a Terrorist, Then Gives Up 





yg A hired assassin who chose freedom has 
revealed to the U.S. the workings of a ‘’mur- 
der bureau” operated by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 

Its job: to kill off Russian resistance leaders 
and other ‘‘enemies”’ of Moscow. 

Nikolai Evgenyevich Khokhlov, sent in to 
Germany to kill a prominent Russian refugee, 








turned against his Soviet bosses and told the 
whole story of the plot. He named Aleksander 
S. Panyushkin, former Soviet Ambassador to 
Washington, as a top man in the terror or- 
ganization. 

Here is the story of Khokhlov’s work in 
Soviet terror groups and of the training he re- 
ceived for his job of murder in West Germany. 








BONN, Germany 


Following, in full text, are the key sections of documents 
released by U.S. officials at the time the Khokhlov case 
broke: 


An MVD [secret police] staff officer, Captain Nikolai 
Evgenyevich Khokhlov, was dispatched from Moscow to 
Frankfurt to assassinate an NTS [organization af anti-Com- 
munist Russians] official, Georgi Sergeyevich Okolovich. 
Instead, Captain Khokhlov and his two German assistants, 
Hans Kukowitsch and Kurt Weber, surrendered themselves to 
U.S. authorities. 

The attached briefing papers are based entirely on the 
statements made by Captain Khokhlov and his two German 
assistants, with exception of technical weapons analysis 
provided by U.S. laboratories. 

Khokhlov’s story is a complicated one, and its essential 
points are reported in “Khokhlov—Biography” and “Opera- 
tion Rhein.” 


Khokhlov—Biography 

Nikolai Evgenyevich Khokhlov was born 7 June, 1922, in 
the city of Gorky (Nizhny Novgorod). His father, Evgenij 
Ivanovich Khokhlov, a long-time Communist, is dead. His 
mother, Anna Victorovna Michailovski, lives in Moscow on 
Borisoglebski Pereulok No. 12, Apt. 31, Telephone B-39195. 

In November, 1951, Khokhlov married Yanina (Elena) 
Adamovna Timashkevich, born 1 December, 1922, of mixed 
Belorussian and Great-Russian origin. From 1940-45, Yanina 
attended the All-Union Institute for Economics and was 
graduated with the degree of construction engineer. From 
1946 to 1951 she worked as an engineer at the Promenergo 
project in Moscow. She participated in the designing of several 
electric-power stations in China for which she received a 
letter of appreciation from the Chinese Government. 

A son, Aleksander Nikolaievich Khokhlov, was born 23 
August, 1952, in Moscow. 

When Khokhlov last saw them in Moscow on 13 January, 
1954, his young son, wife, and the latter's 14-year-old sister 
were residing at Krivonikolski Pereulok No. 5, Apt. No. 13, in 
Moscow. 

As a boy, Khokhlov studied in Moscow school N-91 in 
Vorovskij Street. He joined the Komsomol in 1938. He finished 
school in 1940 with the gold medal, which entitled him to 
enter a university without exams. He had beenworking as a 
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bit actor in films and on stage to earn money for his education, 
and intended to enter a college for movie directors. Khokhlov 
specialized in artistic whistling. 

In 1940 he was rejected by his draft board because of 
myopia. He was rejected again for the same reason when he 
volunteered in June, 1941, for front-line duty, but finally was 
accepted by guard battalion of Moscow garrison. 

September, 1941: Khokhlov was recruited by the NKVD 
{now the MVD] for stay-behind and guerrilla operations in 
the event of an evacuation of Moscow, one of a group of 
artists and actors recruited for this purpose. (At this time, 
Lieut. Gen. Pavel Anatolievich Sudoplatov was head of the 
Fourth Directorate of the NKVD and his deputy was Maj. 
Gen. Leonid Aleksandrovich Eitingon, who, under the pseu- 
donym of General Kotov, was senior Soviet official in the 
International Brigade in the Spanish civil war. As 
Khokhlov’s top bosses, these men appear frequently in his 
story of his MVD career. Both Eitingon and Sudoplatov were 
officially arrested in September, 1953, in connection with 
the Beria affair and are widely believed in MVD circles to 
have been shot.) 

January, 1942: When the danger to Moscow had passed, 
Khokhlov was dispatched by the NKVD to Georgia to prepare 
for a mission into Turkey. He contracted typhus in Tiflis and 
was returned to Moscow at the end of May, 1942. 

From the fall of 1942 to mid-1943, Khokhlov was trained to 
engage in partisan activities, in German uniform, behind Ger- 
man lines. He already knew German quite well and part of his 
training was intense German language study. He was also 
trained in parachute jumping, and was placed for one month 
in the P.O.W. camp Obolovka as an ostensible legitimate 
German prisoner. In August, 1943, he was dispatched with 
false documents as First Lieut. Otto Wittgenstein of the Secret 
Feldpolizei, to Luzschitze, near Minsk. Until September, 
1944, when the Red Army’s westward advance caught up with 
his group, Khokhlov worked as a partisan east and west of 
Minsk, in Eastern Poland and in Lithuania as far north as the 
lake of Narotch. 

Until February, 1945, he was in Moscow on leave and 
awaiting new missions. He then agreed to go to Rumania for 
several years as part of a plan the NKVD was developing to 
establish Soviet officers as illegal residents in countries of 
Eastern Europe under Soviet domination. The objective was 
for these men to learn the language and customs of these 
countries, so that in event of war they could become focal 
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points for the organization of partisan and paramilitary activ- 
ity, should the territories be overrun by enemy forces. 

In March, 1945, Khokhlov flew directly from Moscow to 
Bucharest, where he remained until 15 October, 1945. He 
was documented with a Polish passport under the name of 
Stanislav Lewandowski, and was forbidden to collect intelli- 
gence or to contact any Soviet installations. His cover story 
was that he had crossed the border illegally into Transylvania 
in 1939, had lived in Arad, and had now come to Bucharest 
where he wished to live. From March to May, 1945, he lived 
with Iuju Petroianu, an NKVD contact. He then rented a 
room in Pension Viktoria in Bloku Generala, Acadamiei Strada 
35. He then gave up his Polish citizenship and became state- 
less. He applied in May, 1946, for Rumanian citizenship, 
which he received in June, 1947. (The years in Rumania were 
unproductive.) Once he was visited by General Eitingon. 
Khokhlov was once alerted to go to Italy, once to France. 
In the latter instance, he was to have been a radio operator on 
a Rumanian ship, jump ship in France and to ask for political 
asylum (as a Rumanian citizen). 

Finally, in the fall of 1949, he convinced his superiors that 
his Rumanian tour should terminate and he was returned to 
Moscow. He attempted to resign but the MVD refused his 
request. Instead, the MVD agreed to continue his salary while 
he resumed his education, wnich had been interrupted by the 
war. He entered first a technical university, later Moscow 
University. 

In March, 1951, he was called to MVD headquarters by 
Gen. Sudoplatov, chief of the Ninth Otdel (then called Bureau 
No. 1) of the MVD. Khokhlov was giyen the mission of a trip 
around Western Europe with Austrian papers in order to 
assess out the difficulties a Soviet citizen might encounter in 
traveling under such circumstances. He was given the name 
of Josef Hofbauer and a cover story as an Austrian. 

In March, 1951, Khokhlov’s superiors entered his name 
automatically as a candidate of the Communist Party. 

In April, 1951, Khokhlov flew from Moscow to Vienna and 
lived for one month at Ungargasse 8, Wiener Neustadt. 
In May, he first received identification papers and then an 
Austrian passport, under the name of Josef Hofbauer. 

On June 15, 1951, Khokhlov traveled via the Vorarlberg 
to Switzerland, carrying concealed in a shaving kit $5,000 
which he had been ordered to deposit in a Swiss bank for 
future MVD use. He was also able to open accounts in the 
Credit Suisse and Lloyd National in Geneva. For the next 
five weeks he traveled in France, Belgium, Denmark and 
Holland, encountering no difficulties. 

On August 3, crossing back into Austria at the border of 
Feldkirch, Khokhlov made the mistake of not declaring an 
accoraion he had purchased in Switzerland. He was detained 
and Austrian customs authorities discovered he had a bank 
account in Switzerland which he had not declared in Austria. 
Considerable legal difficulties were encountered before the 
matter was cleared up and he was able to return to Moscow, 
where he received a severe reprimand and then was allowed 
to return to the university (October, 1951). 

In February, 1952, Khokhlov was called to the apartment 
of Major Tamara Nikolayevna Ivanova near Ploshchad Mavya- 
kovskogo (telephone D-17392) where Major General Sudo- 
platov appeared. (Major Ivanova is the only female officer 
of the Ninth Otdel and played a part in the assassination 
plot.) He was given the mission of traveling with Swiss papers 
to France, with Major Ivanova, to contact an MGB [Ministry 
of State Security] agent placed within the Russian emigration 
in Paris, and then assassinate a Russian émigré (whose name 
was not given to him), whom the MGB agent would finger. 
Despite pressure he refused this mission, which put him in 
disfavor with his superiors. 

In April, 1952, he was sent to Berlin as a “technical co- 
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worker” under Lieut. Col. Nikolai Ivanovich Kovalenko who 
was in charge of an MVD apparatus, located within the 
Karlshorst compound, engaged in the assessment, recruitment 
and dispatch of agents into West Germany. 

In August, 1952, while on leave in Moscow to be present for 
the birth of his son, Khokhlov convinced Major General Sudo- 
plafov that he, Khokhlov, should become a legal resident 
agent in Switzerland, where he hoped to establish himself 
with his family. (This actually was Khokhlov’s first move 
toward defection.) The preparations and plans for Switzer- 
land dragged out for several months. In the spring of 1952, 
Khokhlov was instructed to request papers to enter the Com- 
munist Party. In the spring of 1953, the MVD was thrown 
into chaos by Stalin’s death and Beria’s reorganization of the 
MVD. At this point, Aleksander Semenovich Panvushkin, 
former Soviet Ambassador to the U.S. (1947 to 1952) be- 
came chief of the Vtorove Upravlenive (Second Chief Di- 
rectorate) of the MVD, under which the Ninth Otdel 
was now placed. Then came the fall of Beria and _fur- 
ther confusion. General Sudoplatov was arrested. Col. Lev 
Aleksandrovich Studnikov became acting head of the 
Ninth Otdel. In this situation, the Swiss plan for Khokhlov 
was canceled. (Note: Panyushkin was. still chief of the 
Second Chief Directorate when Khokhlov’ left Moscow 
in January, 1954.) 

In March, 1953, Khokhlov became a member of the Com- 
munist Party. 

In October, 1953, Khokhlov was summoned by Col. Stud- 
nikov and given the task of assassinating Georgi Sergevevich 
Okolovich, member of the executive board of NTS, in Frank- 
furt on the Main. 


Operation ‘‘Rhein” 


Khokhlov decided that, since he had refused to accept the 
assassination mission to France in 1952, he could not refuse 
the mission to assassinate Okolovich without placing himself 
and his family in peril. 

Early in November, 1953, Khokhlov, under the name of 
Captain Yegorov, flew back to Berlin and summoned two 
East Germans, whom he had recruited during his tour at Karls- 
horst through Sr. Lieut. Evgeni Aleksandrovich Savintsev. 
(Savintsev was documented in Germany as “Semenov” and 
used a cover name of “Alex.”) Khokhlov informed them they 
were about to go on a job. On November 10 he flew from 
Berlin to Moscow with these two men, Hans Kukowitsch, 43, 
and Kurt Weber, 40, two long-time German Communists, to 
place them in training for the assassination. Khokhlov was 
known to the Germans only as “Josef.” They were met at 
Moscow airport by Major Ivanova, and were taken to a one- 
story house surrounded by a high fence on the outskirts of 
Moscow, just off the Leningradskove Chaussee. 

In the ensuing weeks, the two Germans were instructed in 
judo, automobile driving and pistol firing. They were shown, 
on a map, three locations in Frankfurt on the Main, and pic- 
tures of a man wearing glasses who, they were told, was a 
Russian who was dangerous to the Soviet Union and the DDR. 
[East German Government]. They were told that they were 
to “render this man harmless.” In Moscow, they frequently 
met Josef and a man they knew as “the Hungarian.” (This 
man, according to Khokhlov, was Col. Sergei Lvovich 
Okun, chief of the operational group of the Ninth Otdel 
in Baden, Austria, which was to play a support role in the 
operation. ) 

While the two Germans were in training, Khokhlov was 
given material to read about the NTS, including a special 
classified brochure for MVD officers only. Several times dur- 
ing the preparations, Khokhlov met with Panyushkin, both 
in the Ninth Otdel “Objekt” (operations base) in a building 
on the corner of Metrostroyevskaya Ul. and Turchaninski 
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Pereulok (Telephone K-65655:) and in Panyushkin’s office in 
the Lubianka. They discussed the operation in detail, in- 
cluding the weapons. Khokhlov was informed by both Stud- 
nikov and Panyushkin that the order authorizing Operation 
“Rhein,” as it was known, in addition to being signed by 
Kruglov, Beria’s successor as chief of the MVD, had been sent 
to the Central Committee of the Communist Party. 

In December, Khokhlov, Kukowitsch and Weber flew 
back to Berlin. The two Germans were to go to separate travel 
bureaus and inquire about travel to Vienna. They were given 
false DPA’s and Soviet-zone visas for Austria, Kukowitsch 
under the name of Schulze and Weber under the name of 
Kurt Wetter. Kukowitsch arrived in Vienna by Czech Na- 
tional Airlines on 29 December, and Weber by rail on 30 De- 
cember. They were met separately by the “Hungarian” (Col. 
Okun, who had now returned to Austria to give the operation 
support), and housed in separate hotels. For the last two 
weeks of their stay in Austria they were housed together in 
a villa on Uetz Strasse in Baden. 

In the meantime, Khokhlov had returned to Moscow and, 
on 18 January, flew from Moscow to Vienna. There now oc- 
curred a long wait because, Khokhlov was told by Okun, Mos- 





—United Press 


“VICTIM” AND “ASSASSIN” 
(Mr. Okolovich and Captain Khokhlov) 


cow did not wish a political assassination to occur in Ger- 
many during the four-power conference. The initial phase 
of the operation did not get under way until early Feb- 
ruary, and involved, first of all, a passport problem. Be- 
cause of the previous trouble with his Austrian passport 
under the name of Josef Hofbauer, the MVD did not wish 
to risk Khokhlov’s attempting to leave Austria with this 
passport. The Josef Hofbauer passport is listed in the 
Fahndungsbuch at all Austrian customs stations as a re- 
sult of the accordion incident in 1951, and this might 
well have caused Khokhlov trouble. So the following “spiel” 
was set in motion: 

Courier Agent No. 1 crossed from Austria to Italy with his 
own passport on 3 February and immediately returned to 
Baden. The stamps showing he had left Austria and entered 
Italy were then reproduced by the MVD and placed on the 
Hofbauer passport. On 8 February, Khokhlov crossed into 
Italy, using a genuine Swiss passport under the name of 
Walter Oesch, passport No. 2143280/166. With him, in a con- 
cealment device, he took the Hofbauer passport with its 
faked Austrian and Italian stamps. Then Courier Agent No. 2 
on 9 February, using his own passport, crossed into Italy, met 
Khokhlov in Venice, retrieved the Oesch passport and took 
it, concealed, back to Baden. Since the genuine Swiss pass- 
port was a prized possession of the MVD, they did not want 
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to risk losing it in Germany should Khokhlov be apprehended. 
The stamp-faking on the Hofbauer passport showed that 
Khokhlov had crossed “legitimately,” from Austria into Italy, 
which was necessary for him to use it to proceeed from Italy 
to Germany via Switzerland. 

On February 12, Kukowitsch and Weber, who had been 
given faked Austrian passports, traveled directly to Switzer- 
land and met Khokhlov in Zurich on 13 February. Khokhlov 
instructed them to proceed to Frankfurt on Main. Meanwhile 
Khokhlov had obtained a letter of credit, based on the Swiss 
accounts he had established in 1951, for the American Express 
Co. in Frankfurt. Then he, too, departed for Frankfurt on 
Main, arriving 17 February. 

On 18 February Khokhlov went to Okolovich’s apartment 
at Inhiedener Strasse 3 and told him the entire story. Okolo- 
vich immediately contacted American authorities. 

On 19 February, Khokhlov met and instructed his two 
German agents to proceed to Augsburg to pick up the assassi- 
nation weapons from Courier Agent No. 3, who had driven 
them to Austria, concealed in a special compartment built 
into his car battery. 

On 20 February, Khokhlov met American personnel at the 
Opernplatz for an appointment arranged by Okolovich. Kho- 
khlov stated his desire for political asylum and willingness 
to co-operate. 

Khokhlov had arranged a rendezvous on 25 February with 
Kukowitsch and Weber in order to persuade them to turn 
themselves over to American authorities. Kukowitsch and 
Weber were then picked up by the American Security Service, 
at which time they readily agreed to co-operate. Later the 
same day U.S. authorities picked up the weapons at the 
Frankfurter Hauptbahnhof check room, where they had been 
checked on Khokhlov’s instructions. 


Organization of Ninth Otdel 


The Devyaty Otdel po Terroru i Diversii (Ninth Sec- 
tion for Terror and Diversion) is an MVD office subordinate 
to the 2d Chief Directorate of the MVD. The 2d Chief Di- 
rectorate is charged with all foreign. positive intelligence ac- 
tivities of the MVD. The Ninth Otdel in turn is responsible 
for “special action tasks,” which refers primarily to such ac- 
tivities as sabotage, assassination, kidnaping, and other more 
violent clandestine activities. Its jurisdiction is apparently 
global outside the Soviet Union, but the disclosures made 
by Captain Khokhlov deal primarily with its activities in Ger- 
many and Austria, and in neighboring Western European 
countries operating from the German and Austrian advance 
bases. 

The original predecessor of the Ninth Otdel was the 
Fourth General Directorate of the MVD, whose responsi- 
bility was partisan activity behind the German lines. When 
this organization was about to be disbanded in 1945 on the 
conclusion of hostilities, the chief at that time, Maj. Gen. P. A. 
Sudoplatov, persuaded his superiors that some of the prin- 
cipal staff officers and agents of the Fourth General Directo- 
rate should be retained for a long-range program designed to 
support and direct partisan activities behind enemy lines in 
the event of a future attack on the U.S.S.R. 

This became the mission of Byuro Nomer Odin (1)— 
Bureau No. 1—which Sudoplatov continued to command. The 
original intention was to establish key agents in areas outside 
the Soviet Union who would become familiar in the course 
of time with the language customs, politics, terrain and 
special problems of the area. They were intended to receive 
and perhaps command partisan troops either infiltrated or 
parachuted into the area in case of war. The program was 
actually launched in the satellite countries, and was pro- 
posed for Western European nations. This was the nature 
of Khokhlov’s assignment in Bucharest, and the reason why . 
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he was given no current operations during his stay there. 
Byuro Nomer Odin was part of the MVD Spets Sluzhba 
(Special Service). The first residents established were in 
Rumania in 1945, followed by Poland, Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia. A group was established in Austria early in 1951, 
and another was created in Eastern Germany late that same 
year. 

The mission of Bureau No. 1 began to change in 1951 when 
it was desired to spread the network over Western Germany. 
Experience had proven it was too difficult to use Soviet na- 
tionals for the operations, and the plan was changed to re- 
cruit and train East Germans who would then be sent across 
to establish themselves in the Federal Republic. Soviet 
MVD officers would direct these nets from Berlin and, in the 
event of war, would seek to make their way illegally to 
Western Germany to continue the operation. 

Among such agents, Khokhlov says, was one Otto Sersch, 
a returned prisoner of war who was sent to his home in the 
Saar early in 1952 by Bureau No. 1. On arrival, he was de- 
nounced for brutality to other German prisoners while an 
inmate official in Soviet prison camps, tried and sentenced to 
eight years’ imprisonment. The MVD sent an observer to his 
trial to reassure themselves that he did not reveal his MVD 
connection. 

In the summer of 1952, according to Khokhlov, the nature 
of the mission of Bureau No. 1 changed again, with the long- 
term perspective abandoned. Instead, Moscow urged that all 
available agent resources already recruited or established 
should be used for sabotage and other violent activities. (At 
this time Khokhlov was asked to undertake an émigré assassi- 
nation in Paris.) One agent was dispatched to Denmark to 
convince the Danish Communist Party that the time had 
come for action against the imminent conversion of Denmark 
into an Anglo-American base. A special Danish section was 
attached at this time to the German advanced operations base 
of Bureau No. 1 in Karlshorst. 

Immediately after Stalin’s death there was a lull in Bureau 
1 operations and Beria reportedly asserted that its operations 
in spotting, recruiting, dispatching, and communicating with 
agents were wasteful duplications of other Soviet intelligence 
operations. The Second Chief Directorate, specifically, was 
cited as already having agents in place in the West for any 
operations for which Bureau No. 1 would have to procure, 
train and dispatch an agent. In early June, shortly before 
Beria’s arrest, Sudoplatov and his Deputy, Gen. L. A. 
Eitingon, met with Beria and convinced him Bureau No. 1 
should not be deactivated. It was a short reprieve. In Septem- 
ber, 1953, Sudoplatov and Eitingon were arrested and dis- 
appeared. Col. L. A. Studnikov became Acting Chief of 
Byuro Nomer Odin which had meanwhile been renamed 
Ninth Otdel po terroru i diversii and made subordinate to 
the Second Chief Directorate of A. S. Panyushkin. (Ninth 
Otdel was given the mission of carrving out “special-action 
tasks” for the Second Chief Directorate.) 

The offices of the Ninth Otdel are located in the tamed 
Lubianka Prison in Moscow, at Ul. Dzerzhinskogo 2. Training 
is carried out at an operational base at the corner of Met- 
rostroyevskaya Ul. and Turchaninski Pere Ulok in Moscow, 
under Col. Arkady Foteyev, with a staff of instructors in small 
arms, jujitsu, code wireless, driving, surveillance and_pho- 
tography. Special weapons and explosive devices are pro- 
duced by a laboratory near Kuchino, outside Moscow, and 
another laboratory develops poisons and drugs for use in 
“special-action tasks.” 

Khokhlov is familiar with the advanced operations bases 
of the Ninth Otdel in Germany and Austria. The Berlin base 
is headquarters in the main MVD building, the former St. 
Antonius Hospital inside the Soviet compound in Karlshorst. 
The Austrian base is located in Baden bei Wien. 
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MVD Assassination Weapons 


An MVD team sent to Frankfurt to liquidate a Russian ref- 
ugee was equipped with specially silenced, electrically fired 
pistols, and with special assassination devices which fire 
poisoned lead pellets from the concealment of a dummy ciga- 
rette case. Weapons experts who have examined and tested the 
devices call them unique in both lightness and miniaturization 
in comparison to silenced weapons hitherto developed outside 
the Soviet orbit. 

One of the cigarette cases can fire two pellets simultaneous- 
ly by means of a concealed electric push button, while the 
other houses four shots, fired in pairs by two push buttons. 
Otherwise they are identical. 

A hinged top on a leather cigarette case swings back to 
reveal the tips of a full pack of cigarettes. (Actually there are 
23 tips.) Under these camouflage tips is the lethal mecha- 
nism, fired by a small 1.5-volt electric battery. These cases 
appear to be a contact weapon of no great accuracy. The 
lethal effect is provided both by the dumdum, or hollow- 
point, construction of the bullet, and by the deadly poison 
which it contains. 

Each pellet is hollow-nosed, and grooved with sharp ridges 
running back from the tip. The bullet spreads and tears on 
impact, cutting an increasingly larger hole with its sharp 
vanes. Analysis shows the poison to consist of two-thirds 
potassium cyanide, and one-third gum soluble in water as a 
binder. Each bullet contains about one-half gram of potassium 
cyanide. Toxicologists estimate a lethal dose of potassium 
cyanide at one twentieth of a gram if taken by mouth, and 
one tenth of that amount if injected directly into the blood. 
Accordingly each poisoned pellet contained more than 10 
times the lethal oral dose of cyanide, and 100 times the 
amount required to cause almost instantaneous death if 
brought in contact with the blood stream by a wound. 

The cigarette cases are fired by pressing a firing button, 
which is hidden under the leather at approximately the point 
where the thumb could fall in offering the victim a cigarette. 

The two indentical pistols are just over four inches in 
length as well as height, with three barrels mounted one 
above the other in vertical alignment. The trigger fires one 
barrel each time it is pulled, closing the circuit of a 1.5-volt 
battery housed inside the pistol grip and electrically igniting 
the powder charge. 

A clip holding three shots can be inserted when the slide 
is re-coiled, but special tools are required to reload the clip 
after firing. The MVD team was provided with different types 
of ammunition: nickeled-steel bullets, poisoned bullets, and 
small lead pellets for stunning. Tests indicate that the pistols 
are accurate with steel bullets to at least 25 feet. One test 
shot penetrated three 3/4-inch white-pine boards from 24 feet 
away. The recoil with the steel pellets is about that of a 
normal .32-caliber pistol while with the lead pellets there is 
little or no risk. 

The principal value of the pistols is their silence. The ex- 
panding gases are trapped inside the cartridge instead of 
blasting out the end of the gun barrel. An aluminum plug, 
a felt plug, and a hard rubber plug permit them to escape 
very slowly from the cartridge. The resultant noise is no 
louder than a snap of the fingers, and might even pass un- 
noticed in a moderate conversation in the ordinary office. 

To bring the weapons from the Soviet zone of Austria into 
Western Germany, they were wrapped in pliofilm and fric- 
tion tape, dipped in tar, and fastened to the inside of a 
standard 6-volt German automobile storage battery. The 
lower portions of the battery plates were cut away to make 
room for the sealed packages containing the weapons, after 
which the battery was reassembled, sealed, filled with stand- 
ard battery acid, and installed in the courier’s automobile. 
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A Coal Miner From Shickshinny Tells Why... 
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Lackawanna Land (8 gt 
Yor your new folant site! 


“The World’s Best Anthracite 
Lies Under Lackawanna Land” 


Anthracite fuel and other raw materials, as well as ade- 
quate electric power and an abundance of water, are avail- 
able for new plant locations in Lackawanna Land. Deposits 
of limestone and salt, gypsum and other minerals also are 
at hand. 


Lackawanna Land is the ideal location for heavy or light 
manufacture. A substantial supply of skilled and unskilled 
labor, experienced in a wide range of industries is available 
in these communities whose housing accommodations and 
schools are capable of handling new residents. 


The facilities of the modern Lackawanna — its short-line 
mileage, expansive terminals, yards, Diesel locomotives and 
harbor operations in the Port of New York guarantee de- 
pendable transportation for finished products to all Amer- 
ican and foreign markets. 





For information and confidential 
assistance, without obligation, 
please contact 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPT. 
Room 1758, 140 Cedar St., N. Y. 
Phone BArclay 7-2500 


Plant Site of the Month 


167 acres—Scranton, Pa.... 
Coal breaker, craneway; adja- 
cent Lackawanna River. 
Available immediately. 











Lackawanna Railroad 


Shortest Rail Route between New York and Buffalo 
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Who spun the web that saved the ships? 





They said it couldn’t be done—but 105,000 How do you preserve more than 16 billion 








soldiers and marines are living, fighting proof of dollars’ worth of fighting vessels from the rav- 

4 the greatest naval evacuation in American history. ages of rust during a restless peace? 
A It began at dawn on the 12th of December, In 1945, after two years of preliminary re- 
al 1950. The 10th Corps was holding a tiny perim- search, the U.S. Navy came to Hollingshead 
, eter around the North Korean port of Hung- with this, the most colossal “packaging” prob- 
nam, after a brilliant breakout from the Com- lem in history, a problem of major importance 
munist encirclement at Chosin Reservoir. to the security—and pocketbook—of every 


American taxpayer. 


Then—behind a deadly wall of protective fire from 


; Hollingshead researcl rorkin fr 
the planes and guns of the World War II carrier 8s a ee ne togethe 
with navy scientists, found the answer in.an 


amazing product called Cocoon—a liquid plas- 
tic that can be sprayed like a web over the 
exposed guns and other vital parts of a ship to 


Princeton and other 7th Fleet warships—a rescue 
fleet swarmed into the harbor and plucked five divi- 
sions of troops (plus 97,000 Korean civilians, 17,500 
vehicles and 350,000 tons of cargo) out from under 
the guns of onrushing Chinese Communist hordes. 





seal them from ruinous moisture. 


Altogether, 2,283 World War II ships were 


But for a miracle of modern science and the putin mothbells—ta tive and fight again: To- 


foresight of our navy, ‘“‘obsolete’’ warships like 
the Princeton would not have existed, and the 
Korean war might have ended in bitter defeat 


day, Cocoon® is saving not only war matériel, 
but the tools of peace as well. Every day, 
Hollingshead chemists are uncovering new and un- 
usual uses for this versatile plastic. in hundreds of 
What saved the ships that saved the lives? industries. Perhaps your own. 


Save it with GOGOO Ni 


Cocoon® is just one example of Hollingshead 
branded and private label chemical products 


on that heroic beachhead. 





Government specified compounds and corrosion preventives for 
service and industry; waxes, polishes and cleaners for industrial 
and institutional maintenance; chemical specialties for automo- 
tive, aviation and household use. Chances are your firm has prob- 
lems that Hollingshead products or research will help solve. Why not 
get in touch with your Hollingshead representative, or write direct? Today. 


Meg shead 


Re. Me HOLLINGSHEAD CORPORATION 


Camden, New Jersey Toronto, Canada 





3 U.S.S. Princeton and other ships of the “‘mothball fleet” 
* preserved with Cocoon (above) in 1946. At left, the Cocoon is a registered trade-mark 
reactivated Princeton in action off Korea, 1950-53. of the R. M. Hollingshead Corporat 
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People think clearly 
when seated by Reyal 





Loyal 





The first step to clear thinking is ease 
from tension. This means being completely 

relaxed—whether working, eating, or 
waiting—a condition always present when 
seated by Royal, specialists in commercial, 
professional and institutional furniture and 

equipment. You know how it feels to be so 

relaxed for sometime, somewhere, you’ve 

been seated by Royal. 





If you are the man responsible for 
selecting furniture for your business 
operation, look to Royal for the ultimate 
in economy, beauty and comfort... your only 
single source for over 150 metal furniture items. 
Write for literature. 









METAL FURNITURE SINCE '97 


industrial cafeterias 
reception rooms 

executive offices 

general offices 

employee lounges 

stores, shops and showrooms 
hotels and restaurants 
schools and dormitories 
hospitals and professional 


Royal Metal Manufacturing Company 
173 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois, Dept.125 


Factories: Los Angeles + Michigan City, Ind. « Warren, Pa. « Walden, N.Y. + Galt, Ontario 
Showrooms: Chicago + Los Angeles + San Francisco +» New York City + Authorized Dealers Everywhere 
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[ News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





DEFENSE CONTRACTS. You can 
probably look for the Government to 
follow a more uniform procedure in 
making “progress payments” to military 
contractors. The Secretary of Defense 
issues a new directive calling for uni- 
form standards for such payments. 


* * * 


TRADE REGULATIONS. You can 

probably expect faster action from 
the Federal Trade Commission in dealing 
with cases coming before it. In its annual 
report to Congress, the Commission tells 
of plans for speeding up the handling of 
cases and for more efficient enforce- 
ment of its rulings. 


* * * 


INCOME TAX. You can, as a con- 

struction contractor using the com- 
pleted-contract method of reporting your 
income from a project for tax purposes, 
wait until the last detail of the job is 
finished before paying the tax. This tax 
procedure is approved by a court of ap- 
peals even though the project is sub- 
stantially completed in an earlier year. 


* * * 


ATOMIC ENERGY. You can get per- 
mission to use 18 additional patents 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. The 
Commission releases these to the public 
on a royalty-free, non-exclusive basis. Ap- 
plications for licenses to use the patents 
must be made to the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Washington 25, D.C. 


* * * 


PETROLEUM. You can deal with 

another agency in regard to matters 
formerly handled by the Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for Defense. In liquidating 
PAD, the Secretary of the Interior turns 
over to the Interior Department’s Oil 
and Gas Division the agency’s remaining 
functions under the Defense Production 


Act. 
* * * 


PRICE SUPPORTS. You can find 

out from offices of the Agriculture 
Department about the mew price-support 
loan rates for wool in the 1954 market- 
ing year. The national average wool sup- 
port price is equal to 90 per cent of the 
parity price for wool announced by the 
Department on March 30. 
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RENEGOTIATION. You can, as a 
Government defense — contractor 
whose fiscal year ended in December, 
1953, wait till June 1 to file the financial 
statement required by the Renegotiation 
Act of 1951. This new deadline is an- 
nounced by the Renegotiation Board. 


* * * 


UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICE. You 

cannot, as an employer, safely tell 
your workers you will sell your business 
if a union wins a collective-bargaining 
election in your plant. The National 
Labor Relations.Board holds that an em- 
ployer interfered with the rights of his 
workers, in violation of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, when he made such a threat. 


* * * 


WAGE-HOUR LAW. You cannot 

legally refuse to pay your plant 
guards for their lunch time if they are 
required to eat at their headquarters and 
to be available for call to duty during 
this period. The Washington State Su- 
preme Court bases such a decision on 
the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act. 


* * * 


TARIFFS. You cannot, as a mine 

operator, count on the Government’s 
increasing the duties on imported lead 
and zinc. In reporting to Congress that 
present rates are no serious bar to im- 
ports of the two metals, the Tariff Com- 
mission recommends no action to in- 
crease these duties. 


* * * 


CCC LOANS. You cannot, as a man- 

ager of a lending institution, expect 
as much return as in the past in financing 
1954 Commodity Credit Corporation 
price-support loans on grains and com- 
modities. The Department of Agriculture 
informs banks and other lenders that 
they will receive an interest rate of 1% 
per cent, plus a fee of 4 of 1 per cent, 
for servicing these loans, compared with 
an over-all rate of 3 per cent last year. 


* * 


PRICE DISCRIMINATION. You can- 

not hope to win a case before the 
Federal Trade Commission, charging 
price discrimination in violation of the 
Robinson-Patman Act, unless you can 
show injury to competition or at least 
reasonable probability of injury to com- 
petition. This view of the Commission is 
made clear in dismissing a discrimina- 
tion complaint. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
tefer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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Sus? $1539 day 


puts this Automalic truck 


to work 





in your plant! 


Automatic Transporter—operator- 
led electric truck with capacities 
up to 10,000 Ibs. Moves tons at 
the touch of a button. Raises loads 
to moving height in seconds. 


NEW “EARN-ITS-OWN-WAY” Lease Plan speeds your 
materials handling without 1¢ capital investment ! 












J 


Automatic BF Skylift 2000 Ib. capacity 
with exclusive money-saving features. 
For trouble-free, heavy duty service. 


Liberal Plans Available on 
All Automatic Trucks! 
Find out how easily you can have 


a plan “‘tailored’’ to your special 
needs. Mail the coupon today! 





ELECTRIC-DRIVEN INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


® 1 


f \ulomalic:- encore 


WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE BUILDER OF | 





Now, a// Automatic trucks can be leased as easily 
and simply as leasing a place of business. You get 
your truck complete with battery and charger, 
without delay and it immediately starts earning 
its own way, PLUS a profit for you! 

And how it earns! Actual case histories on file 
demonstrate that Automatic savings of time, space 
and money, can show a sizable profit on the un- 
believably low rental costs shown below. 


LEASE PLAN 


*Average daily 
cost of lease rental after 
and charger over 5 years lease expires 


TRANSPORTER $1.53 14¢ 
SKYLIFT FORK TRUCK 5.43 45¢ 


Model—complete 
with battery 


Average daily 


*The average figures are based on 5 year lease term (60 
months), 25 operating days per month (300 days per year). 


BUDGET PAYMENT PLAN 


If you’d rather own your own equipment, a mod- 
est down payment brings immediate delivery. The 
balance is paid off in 6 to 36 months—whatever 
schedule is best for you. Low monthly charges in- 
clude everything ... and Automatic savings can 
more than pay the whole bill! 

Plans available in U.S.A. only. 


.. 71 West 87th St., Dept. E-4 
Automalic Chicago 20, Illinois 


Without obligation, please send me complete 
information on your new Earn-Its-Own-Way 


Lease PlanO Budget Payment Plan O 
H ION 6. 6. i6 Sc asc nnncssecedteceddcs 


_, SEEEEELEE EEE COCO Zone....State........ 
' 
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Sanguinomet 


When every minute counts in a blood count 


TV speeds the fight against 
disease! 

Visual counting of red and white 
blood corpuscles was developed 70 
years ago by two medical research- 
ists, Thoma and Gowers. Their 
methods have been changed very 
little since that time. 

But now RCA has developed the 
Sanguinometer, an electronic device 
using television principles, which 
enables laboratory technicians to 
count several blood samples in the 


® 
RCA pioneered and 
developed compatible 
color television 


time that was formerly required 
for one. 

Because the count of blood par- 
ticles is an important indicator in 
many diseases, the Sanguinometer 
may become standard equipment in 
hospitals and medical centers. 

Here is how this new high-speed 
blood counter works. In the Sangui- 
nometer, a midget TV camera sub- 
stitutes for the human eye at the 
eyepiece of an optical microscope. 
The camera instantly feeds the in- 


> 


formation it “sees” to an electronic 
counter and to a monitor viewing 
screen. The number of blood parti- 
cles appears immediately on a meter. 

The Sanguinometer was devel- 
oped by RCA scientists, working 
in co-operation with the Sloan- 
Kettering Institute, research unit of 
the Memorial Center for Cancer 
and Allied Diseases, in New York. 

Once again, RCA research gives 
evidence of its continuing contribu- 
tions to public health and welfare. 


Rapio CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


World leader in radio— first in television 





in use at Sloan-Kettering Institute 


a, 


we 
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Appl. for Trade-Mark Keg. Pend, 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Your youngster in high school or college can get a line now on what the 
prospects will be for vacation jobs this Summer. 





SUMMER EMPLOYMENT. Labor Department and other sources tell us that, on the 
whole, the outlook for vacation-time jobs for school-age youths is good. This 
is true in spite of greater unemployment over most of the nation this year 
compared with last. The reason: Most people in the labor-surplus ranks are 
expecting 2 business upturn to bring their old jobs back; they aren't willing to 
take--or aren't interested in--the kind of lower-paying resort employment and 
other work usually available during the summer. 


FINDING JOBS. Best place to look, if your boy or girl is angling for 
summer work, is in your own back yard. Most resorts, businesses and 
agricultural employers do their seasonal labor recruiting locally. That 
makes it tough, say, for a boy in Maine to land a National Park job out West. 
State or U.S. Employment Service offices keep a line on seasonal jobs, can 
advise what's available and how to go about getting them. 








POINTS TO NOTE. Vacation-job hunters would do well to get their 
applications in now. For example: National Parks currently would have places 
for waitresses, bellhops and bus boys only as substitutes for those who have had 
to back out. These jobs usually are spoken for in February and March. 

On other kinds of jobs, the situation isn't so tight, says the Department 
of Labor. Farm-hand spots usually are plentiful. Turnover makes openings as 
messengers, grocery checkers, service-station attendants, and phone operators 
normally available. Other good prospects: construction helpers, clerks. 





MAILING PAPERS. The Post Office announces that newSpapers and newsmagazines 
mailed overseas now will get preferential treatment. That doesn't mean, 
however, they'll always get first-class handling at second-class postage rates. 
Idea is to move them by the faster method whenever space is available--just as 
first-class letters often move by air mail between certain U.S. cities when 
there is extra space on planes. If you want to be sure friends or relatives 
abroad get them without delay, you'll still have to use first-class postage. 


ARMED-FORCES RETIREMENT. The federal tax collector comes up with some 
decisions on how tax rules will apply to a recently established retirement-pay 
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program in the armed forces. Under this program, a serviceman may have part of 

his retirement pay set aside to build up annuities for his widow and children. 
Says the tax collector: Amounts deducted must be counted by the serviceman 

as income subject to tax--provided, of course, they are not otherwise exempt as 

disability payments. Benefits paid under the plan are taxable as income to the 

survivors, under the tax rules applying to annuities. Value of the annuity 

must be included in the serviceman's estate for State-tax purposes. 








TAX REFUNDS. Don't expect to get an immediate refund if you made an 
overpayment on your 1954 income tax estimate and now file an amended estimate 





to correct it. The Internal Revenue Service rules that such refunds may not 
be made until the end of the tax year. It holds that, until then, the 
final tax due--and the amount of refund--cannot be correctly determined. 


SAVINGS BONDS. A new ruling by the federal tax collector answers this 
question: When two persons are co-owners of Series E savings bonds, how is the 





interest treated for income tax purposes? 

If, for example, you and your wife are co-owners of a bond, but you put up 
all the funds used in purchasing it, you are liable for income tax on the full 
amount of the interest. That's the case even though you allow your wife to cash 
the bond and keep the entire proceeds herself. If you both contributed funds 
toward the purchase, then the interest, for tax purposes, is divided in the same 
proportion as the amount each put up. 


DRIVING THROUGH EUROPE. People in the travel business tell us that more 
and more Americans are arranging to see Europe by automobile on their vacations. 





Those who have done it say it lets you really see a country and its people. 

You can take your own car on the ship with you for about $400, round trip. 
U.S. cars are roomier than European models. But most U.S. cars get less gas 
mileage, and gas averages around 50 cents a gallon in Europe. 


RENTING CARS. If you'll be abroad less than two months, it usually 
will be cheaper to rent a foreign.car than to ship your own. Rental rates 
vary, but you can figure about $10 a day, including per-mile charges. 





BUYING ABROAD. Also, you can order a foreign-make car and take delivery 
practically anywhere in Europe. Price and tax concessions by dollar-hungry 





nations often make the total cost, even counting shipment home, less than you 
would pay if you bought the same car from a U.S. dealer. 

You can also arrange to buy a car abroad, then sell it before you return. 
But expect to take some loss--typically $400 on popular models up to four months 
old. And keep your eyes open for indefinite guarantees about when you'll get 
your money from the resale. Or for deals that would leave you with the sale 
price in a wad of foreign currency you couldn't take out of the country with you. 


NEW CHEESE. If you're a cheese lover, you can start looking for a new 
kind--said to be the first really new type in decades--to be widely marketed 
soon. It's called Nuworld. Belongs to the family of mold-ripened cheeses that 
includes blue and Camembert. It was developed by the Universities of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, is pale yellow, tangy and creamy, yet crumbly. 
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High Adventure —in your own back yard! 


Come Spring, and millions of 
winter-weary Americans stream into 
hardware stores across the land to set 
the stage for another high adventure 
in home gardening. 


Galvanized steel sprinkling cans 
and buckets, and many steel gardening 
tools, await their coming. 


The J&L label on your galvanized ware 
is assurance of its durability, 
because it has been made with care. 


The same care goes into the making 
of all J&L Steels—the steels that 
make our nation strong 
and our gardens beautiful. 





STEEL CORPORATION — Pittsburgh 


Look to J&L...for the steels that work for modern industry 
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Dulles Says at Geneva: 


WORLD‘S FREEDOM AT STAKE, 
NOT JUST KOREA‘S 


Just what is the U.S. plan for Korea now? 
Do negotiators at Geneva really have a solu- 
tion? Can U.S. troops be withdrawn? 

Here, in full text, is the American proposal, 
as explained by Secretary of State Dulles at 
the big-power meeting in Switzerland. 


Following is the full text of the statement by Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles at Geneva, Switzerland, on April 
28, 1954: 


We are here to establish a united and independent Korea. 
It may be given us to write a new page in what has been a 
tragic history. The people of Korea for centuries lived to- 
gether as one nation, and together they have long endured 
foreign subjugation and aggression. They have sought to be 
united in freedom and independence. This is a right which 
no nation or group of nations can legitimately deny them. 

The United States has come here with the Republic of 
Korea and with the other governments whose armed forces 
came to Korea’s assistance, in a renewed and determined 
effort to aid the Korean people to realize their reasonable and 
rightful aspirations. 

Why does Korea remain divided? The 1943 Declaration of 
Cairo promised that victory over Japan would be used to 
make Korea “free and independent.” But that has not 
happened. 

The present phase of Korea’s martyrdom goes back to 
August, 1945. Then the United States, which had for four 
years borne the burden of the Japanese war, agreed that the 
Soviet Union might move into Manchuria and Korea north of 
the 38th parallel, to accept there the surrender of the Japa- 
nese. But the Soviets, having gotten into North Korea for one 
purpose, stayed on for another purpose. Their goal has been, 
directly or through puppets, to turn North Korea into a 
satellite state and, if possible, to extend their rule through- 
out all Korea. In so doing, they have consistently defied agree- 
ments with their former allies, and also the collective will 
represented by the United Nations. 

It is important that we should constantly bear in mind that 
what is here at stake is not merely Korea, important as that is; 
it is the authority of the United Nations. The United Nations 
assumed primary res onsibility for establishing Korea as a 
free and independent nation. It helped to create the Republic 
of Korea and nurtured it. When aggressors threatened the 
Republic of Korea with extinction, it was the United Nations 
which called on its members to go to Korea’s defense. 

Korea provides the first example in history of a collective- 
security organization in actual operation. If this conference is 
disloyal to the United Nations and its decisions, then each of 
us will bear a share ox responsibility for destroying what pro- 
tects us all. 
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Mr. Dulles also outlines the Russian propos- 
al for ‘unifying’ Korea without free elec- 
tions, and explains why it is not acceptable 
to the U.S. delegation. 

You get, too, the conditions under which 
Korean war can end, troops can return home. 


Yesterday, the delegates of the Republic of Korea and of 
Colombia told eloquently of the mission which the United 
Nations had assumed in relation to Korea. It is a story that 
bears repetition. 

The United Nations first took jurisdiction of the Korean 
problem in 1947. It then created a temporary commission for 
Korea to help organize a Government of Korea and to observe 
the initial elections. The Soviet Union refused to permit the 
United Nations commission to have access to North Korea. 
Elsewhere the commission functioned as the United Nations 
had intended. 

In December, 1948, the United Nations General Assembly 
received the report of its temporary commission and adopted, 
by a vote of 48 to 6, with one abstention, a resolution 
declaring: 

“That there has been established a lawtul government (the 
Government of the Republic of Korea) having effective con- 
trol and jurisdiction over that part of Korea where the tempo- 
rary commission was able to observe and consult and in which 
the great majority of the people of all Korea reside, that this 
Government is based on elections which were a valid expres- 
sion of the free will of the electorate of that part of Korea and 
which were observed by the temporary commission, and that 
this is the only such Government of Korea.” 

The United States, trusting to the moral authority of the 
United Nations and the Charter undertakings of its members, 
withdrew its own armed forces from South Korea. That left 
South Korea with only local forces suitable for maintenance 
of internal order. In contrast, the Soviet Union rapidly built 
up the war power of the Communist regime it had installed in 
North Korea. On June 25, 1950, these forces launched a full- 
scale attack, implemented with many Russian-made tanks 
and planes. 

The United Nations temporary commission, which was 
present on the spot, and the membership of which included 
India, instantly and unanimously found that this was armed 
aggression, and so reported to the United Nations Security 
Council. That Council in turn, by a vote of 9 to 0, with one 
absence and one abstention, certified to the fact of aggression, 
and called on the members of the United Nations to help to 
resist the aggression. Sixteen nations responded with military 
contributions, and over 40 responded with either military 
or material aid. 

The small and lightly armed forces of the Republic of Ko- 
rea were initially overpowered by the assault. The Com- 
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munist aggressors quickly occupied all of Korea except a 
small beachhead at Pusan. But the forces of the Republic of 
Korea quickly rallied; the United Nations members gave in- 
ceasing support. A brilliant military operation, involving a 
bold landing at Inchon, caught the aggressors off balance, and 
enabled the United Nations Command to break out of the 
Pusan beachhead. The aggressors were routed and destroyed 
as an effective force. 

It seemed that the United Nations could now complete its 
earlier action to unify Korea. Accordingly, on Oct. 7, 1950, 
the General Assembly set up a new body, known as the United 
Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea (UNCURK), to complete the task of the previous 
commissions. The new Commission proceeded to Korea. 

But the long-sought unification and freedom of Korea was 
not yet to be. Another Communist aggression intervened. In 
November, 1950, the Communist Chinese regime sent masses 
of its armed forces into Northern Korea. The United Nations 
General Assembly by a vote of 44 to 7, with 9 abstentions, 
adjudged this intervention to be aggression. 

The United Nations Command was forced to withdraw 
again to the south of Korea. But again they fought their way 
back to a point where the aggressors held less territory than 
when they had committed the initial aggression from the 38th 
parallel. 

On July 27, 1953, an armistice was concluded with the 
United Nations Command. This was no free-will gift of peace 
by the Communists. It came only after fanatical efforts to 
break the line of the United Nations Command had failed, 
with ghastly losses -to the attackers. And it came only after 
the Communists realized that, unless there was a quick 
armistice, the battle area would be enlarged so as to endanger 
the sources of aggression in Manchuria. Then, and only then, 
did the Communist rulers judge that it would be expedient to 
sign the armistice. 





The armistice contemplated that there should be a po- 
litical conference with reference to Korea within three months. 
But the Communists found it inexpedient to live up to that 
agreed recommendation. They desired first to consolidate 
their position in North Korea. 

Only now does the Korean political conference meet, 
after long haggling over the composition and place of meet- 
ing. The composition and the place of the conference are pre- 
cisely those which the United Nations side proposed six 
months ago. 

This fact enables one to judge where lies the responsibility 
for the delay. 

The seven-year story I have summarized is a story of 
persistent attack against the forces of international Jaw and 
order represented by the United Nations. Whether this at- 
tack will still prevail may be determined by this conference. 

During the same seven-year period of 1947 to date, the 
Governments of France, Great Britain and the United States 
have been working with the Soviet Union to bring about a 
unification of Germany and liberation of Austria. There have 
been hundreds of meetings of the Foreign Ministers or their 
aides on these subjects. Nothing has been accomplished. But 
something has been learned. This conference can usefully 
have that in mind as we judge the proposals which come 
before us here. 

Soviet Communist conduct seems to have been largely in- 
fluenced by fear of freedom. 

The Communist ruling class believe that a society is most 
peaceful and most productive if its members conform to a 
pattern which is prescribed by rulers possessed of absolute 
power. This inherently involves a suppression of freedom, for 
freedom implies diversity, not conformity. 

But it is not enough that freedom be suppressed within what 
is now the Soviet orbit. Freedom is contagious. Accordingly, 
freedom outside that orbit cannot be acquiesced in. The area 
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FRANCE’S BIDAULT, BRITAIN‘'S EDEN AND AMERICA’S DULLES 
“‘What is here at stake . . . is the authority of the United Nations” 


of suppression must be constantly expanded in order to pre- 
serve the existing area of suppression. 

Thus, the Soviet Communist rulers seem to have been 
driven by their own doctrine, by their own fears, to seek 
constantly, in one way or another, to extend their control 
until there is finally achieved the goal which Lenin referred 
to as “the amalgamation of the masses into a single state 
union.” 

It may be said that Lenin and Stalin are dead. So they are. 
But their doctrine is not dead. It continues to be taught to 
Communists throughout the world, and they continue to 
practice it throughout the world. 

As the record stands to this date, the Communist rulers 
have at no time, at no place, voluntarily relaxed their grasp 
on what they had. This is so even though, as in the case of 
Eastern Germany, Austria and North Korea, they had 
promised that the grasp was only temporary. Also, in every 
non-Communist nation of the world the agents of inter- 
national Communism work to achieve the amalgamation of 
the nation and its people into the system of Communist 
dictatorship. 

The problem which we face here at Geneva is the same 
problem that has been faced elsewhere. It is the problem of 
achieving “peace” and “democracy” in the historic meaning 
of those words. These are alluring words, rich in their tra- 
ditional meaning. Communist propaganda has adopted them 
as lures, to trap the unwary. It must be remembered that 
when the Communists speak of “peace,” they mean a so- 
ciety of conformity under a single directing will. When 
they speak of “democracy,” they mean a “dictatorship of 
the proletariat.” 

The sum of the matter is this: 

When we negotiate with the Soviet Communists and 
their satellites, we are confronted with something far 
more formidable than individual or national lust for 
glory. We are confronted with a vast monolithic system 
which, despite its power, believes that it cannot survive 
except as it succeeds in progressively destroying human 
freedom. 

I do not present this analysis in a mood of pessimism, but 
rather in a mood of realism. Communist doctrine authorizes 
accommodation when the opposition is strong. It is our task 
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here to show such strength of honorable and nonaggressive 
purpose that the Communists will find it acceptable to grant 
unity and freedom to Korea. ‘ 

Yesterday, three proposals were made for the solution of 
the problem of Korea. The Republic of Korea and the Re- 
public of Colombia advocated a solution giving vitality to the 
resolutions of the United Nations with reference to the estab- 
lishment of a united and free Korea. 

The proposal of the North Korean-Communist regime was, 
however, something different. It did not so much as mention 
the United Nations or its resolutions. These, it seems, are to be 
treated as nullities. 

The Communist proposal is in essence the same as that 
made in June, 1950, as a prelude to the armed attack upon 
the Republic of Korea. Also, it is strikingly similar to the 
scheme which the Soviet Union presented at Berlin last 
February for the unification of Germany. Conformity, you see, 
is the Communist rule. 

The present Communist proposal on Korea provides that 
the freely elected government of the Republic of Korea, 
representing at least three quarters of the Korean people, 
would be forced into combination, on a basis of equality, 
with the Communist regime ruling a small minority of the 
people in the North: 

General elections are proposed by the Communists under a 
law, the terms of which would be subject to veto by the Com- 
munist regime. The proposal stipulates that the election con- 
ditions should exclude all “foreign interference.” Presumably, 
this is intended to exclude United Nations supervision. 

The scheme is designed to destroy the authority of the 
existing Government and to replace it by a Communist 
puppet regime. 

The North Korean Communist proposal likewise requires 
that all foreign forces should be withdrawn from Korean 
territory within six months. The United Nations forces would 
have a long way to go. The Chinese Communist forces would 
have only a few miles to go. They could quickly return. 

The United States does not desire its troops to remain 
indefinitely in Korea. But we remember that once before 
we had our troops in Korea and withdrew them, as it 
turned out prematurely. We do not want that history to 
repeat itself. 
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This, then, is the North Korean proposal. The United 
States must reject that proposal because it does not meet the 
requirements of a free, unified and independent Korea, for 
which so much blood has been expended and _ suffering 
endured. 

Peace is always easy to achieve—by surrender. Unity is also 
easy to achieve—by surrender. The hard task, the task that 
confronts us, is to combine peace and unity with freedom. 

The people of the Republic of Korea know freedom, and 
they have fought and suffered as have few others to preserve 
their freedom. 

I have myself seen the freedom of the Republic of Korea. 

I have been to the University of Seoul and seen the young 
men and women of Korea eagerly acquiring knowledge in a 
free, liberal educational institution. 

I have attended sessions of the Korean Assembly and seen 
the functioning of this body, whose members had _ been 
chosen by freely contested elections observed by a United 
Nations Commission. 

I have met in a vast auditorium with thousands of Christian 
refugees who had recently fled trom North Korea into the 
Republic of Korea to escape the religious persecution of the 
Communist North and to gain the freedom of religion which 
prevailed in the Republic of Korea. 

The Republic of Korea, which fought so valiantly for free- 
dom, will never accept unity at the price of thinly disguised 
annexation by the Soviet-Chinese Communist bloc. The 
United States sent over one million of their youth to fight in 
Korea to save Korea from violent annexation by aggressors. 
Of them, over 140,000 became casualties. Certainly we are 
not disposed, here at the council table, to give away what our 
sons battled so bravely to preserve. 

It is basic that whatever program is adopted here for the 
unification of Korea must in fact also be a program which will 
assure the freedom in Korea. 

A workable program for unifying Korea does not have to 
be invented by us. It is already at hand. It was laid down by 
the United Nations General Assembly resolution of Oct. 7, 
1950. That is the resolution, to which I have already referred, 
which established a Commission to complete the unification of 
Korea by observing elections in that part of Korea where 
observed elections have not yet been held. 

That United Nations Commission (UNCURK) is at this 
moment waiting in Korea ready to fulfill its clear and precise 
mandate from the United Nations. 

Accomplishment of that mandate would complete the uni- 
fication and freedom of Korea which was interrupted first by 
Soviet obstruction in 1948, then by Korean Communist ag- 
gression in June, 1950, and then by the Chinese Communist 
aggression of November, 1950. Now that aggression has been 
thwarted, the interrupted work of the Commission should 
proceed. That is our proposal. 

It would require the Chinese Communist regime to with- 
draw their forces of aggression and occupation from North 
Korea so that the United Nations can complete its task in an 
atmosphere free of menace. 

It is important to think of freedom not only in terms of the 
freedom of individuals, but also in terms of national freedom. 
Korea is a peninsula of such strategic value that it has for 
many years been the subject of big-power politics. Russia, 
Japan and China have successively sought to use Korea to 
serve their own policies of aggrandizement. For a long time 
the Koreans have not been the masters of their own destiny. 
That should be ended. 

The United States seeks no advantages in Korea. We are in 
the process of concluding a mutual-security treaty with the 
Republic of Korea. But that treaty implies no aggressive pur- 
pose and the United States does not seek thereby to gain a for- 
ward position which could menace anyone. 
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"|... persistent attack against... law and order” 
Japan is no longer an aggressive force and has loyally 


undertaken to refrain from the threat or use of force against 
the territorial integrity or political independence of any other 
country. 

The Republic of Korea has itself no ambitions which extend 
beyond its natural borders. 

Are Soviet Russia and Communist China willing to re- 
nounce ambitions which would be served by control of Korea? 
If so, it will be possible to give Korea that national inde- 
pendence which the United Nations has been seeking for 
Korea, and which the Koreans want for themselves. 

Such a Korea should, of course, be a member of the United 
Nations and enjoy the added dignity and protection which 
membership may give. It may be recalled that the Republic 
of Korea applied for membership in the United Nations in 
1949. It was prevented only by a Soviet Union veto in the 
Security Council. That is another of the wrongs which we 
should agree here to remedy. 

There are those who feel that past experience and cold 
reason combine to show the futility of the task which we 
here undertake. I do not underestimate the difficulty of that 
task. But I still feel that we need not be discouraged, and that 
it is not a waste of our time to seek resourcefully to achieve 
our allotted goal. 

We properly recall the failures of the past, so that we may 
profit by experience. But we also can remember that the 
future is never a mere repetition of the past. 

We need not let cold logic chill our hopes. We know that 
those who live by faith prevail in the end over those who live 
by calculation. 

It is right that Korea should be united and should be a 
free and independent nation able to realize a destiny which 
conforms to the peaceful aspirations of its people. 

It is right that the United Nations should be sustained as an 
authority to which all peoples, for all time, may turn to save 
them from the scourge of war and to assure the dignity and 
worth and equal rights of nations large and small. 

Our duty is to pursue these goals with dedication, and 
with a purity of purpose which admits of no self-aggran- 
dizement. Then we shall have done our part in serving 
principles of moral order, which impose themselves on 
men and nations. 
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New Face at Bargaining 
Table =Same Old Line 


A new man in big-time diplomacy, Chou of Red 
China begins to reveal himself as just another 
Communist, hard, determined, intent only on the 
Communist capture of all Asia. 








GENEVA 


Hou EN-LAI and Red China now are 
making their debut on the diplo- 
matic big time. After months of world- 
wide argument over the Chinese Com- 
munists, Chou is the first to emerge as 
their spokesman at the highest level. He 
is Premier and Foreign Minister, second 
man in the new Chinese dynasty founded 
by Mao Tse-tung. He also is one of the 
world’s half-dozen most powerful Com- 
munists. 

Here at Geneva, however, Chou is 
being treated somewhat scornfully. West- 
ern diplomats avoid him socially. They 
consign him to a technically inferior 
diplomatic status. They refuse to en- 
large the Big Four—the U.S., France, 
Britain and Russia—to include Chou and 
China in a “Big Five.” Not especially 
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CHOU WITH MOLOTOV... 
The patience of a Communist... 
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ee East Meets West 








vain, but still not self-effacing, Chou re- 
portedly is burned up about it. 

But, refusing to be treated as an in- 
ferior, Chou is trying to treat the U.S. 
as the inferior of China. Americans, 
other foreigners must get out of Asia and 
take their troops with them. U.S. “occu- 
pation” of Formosa will not be tolerated. 

Obviously, Chou came to Geneva in a 
fighting mood. Meanwhile the diplomats 
here, holding him at arm’s length, are 
studying both the man and his words. 

Western training. Students of the East 
regard Chou as the perfect example of 
the Asian intellectual who, educated in 
the West, read some Marx and made the 
return journey by way of Moscow. Chou 
still likes to quote Abraham Lincoln— 
particularly the “government of the peo- 
ple, by the people and for the people” 
phrase. But he has flatly rejected the lib- 
eral democratic schooling he received in 
Paris and London. 

Ten years ago, when Chou was Mao 
Tse-tung’s personal emissary to Chiang 
Kai-shek in Chungking, he was debo- 
nair, friendly, liked a good argument, 
could be urbane and reasonable in such 
a discussion. He was not then altogether 
strait-jacketed by his Communist beliefs. 
In 1946, when he was discussing peace 
between Chinese Reds and Nationalists 
with Gen. George C. Marshall, Chou 
still was affable, accessible to Western- 
ers. But the steely chill in his character 
was beginning to show. 

In his discussions with General Mar- 
shall, Chou En-lai’s basically Marxist ap- 
proach to the West began to dominate 
his mind and his conversation. The peace 
effort became a farce. At the end, he was 
as bitterly anti-American as any Com- 
munist in China. At a final press confer- 
ence, he accused General Marshall of du- 
plicity and U.S. of instigating civil war. 

In the course of the current Geneva 
meetings, Chou can, if he likes, con- 
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verse in easy French or in an imperfect, 
self-taught English, reflecting errors and 
colloquialisms acquired from Americans 
on whom he practiced at Chungking. 
But he prefers Chinese and an inter- 
preter. It is a Chinese Communist fetish 
just now to use no foreign languages. 

The hard man. As a negotiator the 
Chinese spokesman is tough, difficult. 
General Marshall, who saw Chou several 
times a week for months, considered him 
an extraordinarily harsh bargainer but, 
as of that time, sincere. At the confer- 
ence table Chou is crafty, deft, quick to 
spot holes in an opponent’s presentation. 
He is a master of repetitive argument, 
going over the same ground again and 
again. 

Chou also has the infinite patience of 
both the Communist and the Oriental. 

(Continued on page 90) 
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...AND WITH BOSS MAO 
... the patience of an Oriental 
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Frederick C. Miller, President, Miller Brewing Company 


In its drive to attain greater efficiency, the Miller Brewing 
Company has installed a Bruning Copyflex system for han- 
dling its records. Copyflex systems are the new, modern 
method of speeding paper work in plant and office. 


In recent years thousands of industrial and business con- 
cerns all over the country have found that efficiency in 
production and merchandising cannot be obtained without 
corresponding efficiency in the handling of paper work. 


In any business or plant operation where multiple copies 
of a record are required, Bruning Copyfiex will save man- 
hours and eliminate errors. It applies to office procedures 
and plant management the accepted principle of replacing ex- 
pensive—and possibly inefficient—hand labor with a machine. 
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Copies anything 5 
written, printed or drawn 
on ordinary translucent 
paper—in seconds. 
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From an Article by 
Frederick C. Miller 


President 
Miller Brewing Company 
Milwaukee 


Sports are second only to religion 
as an integral part of our 
American way of life. 


Our love of sports—and good 
clean sportsmanship—is vital in our 
effort to keep Communism from 
our doors and to influence good 
neighborliness throughout the world. 


Because of our personal love 
of sports and what we feel they 
stand for, the Miller Brewing Co. 
makes sports an integral part of its 
promotional effort throughout 
our home city, Milwaukee, 
our home state, Wisconsin, and our 
great country, the United States. 


We are proud and happy to 
encourage many grand American 
sports, especially baseball, football, 
trap and skeet shoots, and skiing. 
We have many times backed 
basketball, bowling, golf, tennis, 
soccer, archery, ice skating, 


and hockey. 


Our professional football radio 
broadcasts and telecasts have been 
enjoyed by millions throughout the 
nation and in August we will 
broadcast and telecast nationally the 
famed All-Star football game 
from Soldier Field in Chicago. 


In our “back yard’, we broadcast 
over many Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, and Michigan radio stations 
the games played by the 
Milwaukee Braves, 


We feel our tie with sports is a 
great privilege. We pledge always to 
keep this tie on the highest level for 
the good of sports and our nation. 
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NOTE: Fred Miller, author of the above 
article, is a former All-American tackle 
at Notre Dame. He has been 

featured in many national magazines 
for his promotion of athletics. 


CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC., 4700 MONTROSE AVENUE, CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS . 








Business pressure...blood pressure 


The president of a “close” corpora- 
tion recently decided that the firm 
should take out a $50,000 life in- 
surance policy on each of its two 
top key men. 

“When these men are ex- 
amined,” the president insisted to 
the agent, “I want a thorough job 
done and a personal report made | 
tome. These executives have been 
working under heavy pressure for some time, and the road ahead is 
not going to be any easier.” 





The doctor found that one man’s blood pressure was much too 
high. The other was found to have rapid pulse, heart palpitations 
and a nervous digestive disturbance. Neither was insurable on a 
standard basis. 

The corporation president was right in his concern for the health 
of his key men. He was right in wanting to protect the business 
against the loss of these men. But, on both counts, he was too late. 
He had waited too long. 


How many other executives under pressure should get their life 
insurance NOW? 











New England Mutual is one of the nation’s leading companies in 
adapting life insurance to meet the specialized needs of business. 
Why not consult with a New England Mutual underwriter NOW? 
He will be glad to work with you, your attorney and bank trust 
officer in setting up the correct plan for your business. 


me NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL Bi ei 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA — 1835 
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The Man, The News 








Chou’s charm can be 
turned off as by faucet... 


Much of his career has been a series of 
long-drawn-out negotiations, between 
Communist factions in China, with the 
Russians at Moscow, and with General 
Marshall. In the course of these he was 
almost always imperturbable, almost ney- 
er impatient. Perhaps significantly, his 
villa for the Geneva meeting was leased 
for six months. 

The Chinese spokesman also can be 
an actor, to suit his mood or purposes. If 
the tactic of the moment is to be belli- 
cose, he can be icy, harsh, unyielding, 
indignant. If tactics are to be more 
friendly, then Chou sparkles. He is lively, 
witty, laughs, tells anecdotes, becomes a 
charmingly agreeable companion. But 
the charm can be turned off, as though 
by a faucet. 

Some Geneva observers question how 
much freedom of action Chou actually 
has in the present meetings. On his mis- 
sions for the Communist Party to Chung- 
king and Nanking, he clearly was pretty 
tightly supervised by Mao _ Tse-tung. 
Those trips also created an impression 
that Chou had grown unpopular with 
old-guard Reds, who then were living a 
life of privation or fighting in guerrilla 
units while he lived in comparative 
luxury. 

Unproletarian Communist. This, how- 
ever, ignored the fact that, as a long- 
time Communist, Chou also has lived a 
life of abundant hardship. He, an un- 
proletarian Communist, came of an im- 
poverished but highly educated Man- 
darin family. He studied the. Chinese 
classics, learned the Confucian virtues. 
At 19, he went to Japan for a year and a 
half of study. Returning to China for 
still more schooling, he studied the writ- 
ings of Sun Yat-sen, was jailed for lead- 
ing a student demonstration. 

Chou went to France in 1920. He 
studied at the Sorbonne. He also worked 
in coal fields of Lille and the Rhineland. 
He sought out Communist leaders, lis- 
tened to their doctrines, accepted them. 
There was another year of study in Ber- 
lin, and then, after a visit to Moscow, 
Chou returned to China, ready to pitch 
in and work for the revolution. 

This meant, at that time, working 
with Chiang Kai-shek. Chou became 
head of the political department of the 
Whampoa Military Academy, and later 
political officer of Chiang’s first National- 
ist Army. Chiang, however, broke with 
the Communists in 1927. Chou’s answer 
was to stir up trouble among the workers 
of Shanghai, which was suppressed by 
Chiang’s troops. 

Thereafter, Chou was a man with a 
price on his head. Throughout, he fought 
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. Chiang’s “rescuer” 


also abducted him 


the battles of the party. He was a soldier 
with the Communist guerrillas. He par- 
ticipated in the “long march” to Yenan 
Province. Mao needed Chou’s ideas, and 
his talent for spreading Communist 
propaganda, and for dealing with officials 
outside the party. 

In one much-misinterpreted episode, 
Chou seemingly came to the assistance 
of his bitter enemy Chiang Kai-shek. A 
young Chinese war lord, in 1936, kid- 
naped Chiang. Chou was the rescuer, to 
outward appearances. Actually, however, 
he was both abductor and deliverer. 

As a matter of party policy, he con- 
trived the kidnaping. Then, as a condi- 
tion of Chiang’s release, he demanded 
assurances that the Nationalists would 
stop their warfare with the Communists 
and present a united front against the 
Japanese, then invading Manchuria. 

In power. When the Communists 
seized power, Chou bloomed. With Mao, 
he went to Russia to negotiate a treaty 
of friendship and mutual help. That 
treaty bears Chou’s signature. He also 
returned to Moscow, to talk the Russians 
into sending war supplies for use by Chi- 
nese troops in Korea. 

As Premier, Chou displayed an impres- 
sive administrative capacity. So, Mao, 
unwell, thrust more and more of his 
burdens and duties upon him. This has 
aroused considerable speculation that, 
in the event of Mao’s death, Chou will 
succeed to the dictatorship. He well 
might. But there would be opposition 
from Liu Shao-chi, who under Mao is 
the chief theoretician of the party in 
China. 

In spite of his previous close associa- 
tions with the Russians, Chou now makes 
a show of independence. He apparently 
wants to make it clear that he and China 
are at least the equals of Molotov and 
Russia for purposes of business to be 
done in the current meetings. 

Now the diplomats are learning about 
36-year-old Chou En-lai. Where once he 
could be flexible in approaching any 
question, he now has assumed an. atti- 
tude that apparently is to permit few 
concessions, even as bait for recogni- 
tion and a United Nations membership. 
He has announced a_ policy of Asia 
for the Asians—meaning Asia for the 
Communists. 

So, appraising and reappraising the 
man, the representatives of the West are 
rapidly coming to a firm conclusion. This 
conclusion is that in Chou En-lai they 
simply are faced with another unbend- 
ing, determined and hard-to-deal-with 
Communist, who differs but little from 
his Russian allies. 
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“Our office, laboratory and plant are 
conveniently located to markets we sell.” 

















“We decided to locate our new plant facilities, together with our office 
and laboratory, in New Jersey so we could take advantage of a location 
which would give us speed and economy in reaching the major markets 
of New York and Philadelphia.” 

In these words, a manufacturer who moved to New Jersey two years 
ago expressed the principal reasons why his company decided on the 
Crossroads of the East as the ideal area for the firm’s new plant location. 

Many other industrialists have expressed similar opinions. As another 
New Jersey manufacturer has stated: “Our products appeal to the masses. 
From our New Jersey plant, we can ship consumer goods overnight to 
stores which sell and service 31 per cent of this nation’s population. 
Further, this is the highest income market in the world, which gives us a 
tremendous sales advantage.” 

Investigate New Jersey as a favored location for your new plant. You 
will find that industry succeeds at the Crossroads of the East. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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NOT MANY PEOPLE 


LOSING THEIR HOMES 


Here is another sign the busi- 
ness dip is mild, not causing 
widespread money worries: 

The great bulk of home mort- 
gages are being paid promptly. 
Very few homeowners are going 
broke. So the sheriff isn’t rushed 
with foreclosures. 

True, the number of shaky 
mortgages increases. Still, it's 
very small, about what you 
might expect in good times. 

Homeowners, with only a very few 
exceptions, are going right ahead pay- 
ing on their homes, even if they have 
to scrape a bit to find the money. 

Farmers, in spite of shrunken incomes, 
also are making a good record for paying 
their debts. 

As a result, the sheriff isn’t nearly as 
busy as he used to be years ago tacking 
notices of forced sale on the doors of 
houses people had lost. 





Basic Data: Federal Reserve Board, Home Loan Bank Board 
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Of course, recession brings some rise 
in the number of those behind in mort- 
gage payments and in the number of 
mortgages actually foreclosed. But these 
figures are tiny, too small to worry the 
nation’s bankers and economists. 

The Government, which stands behind 
nearly one third of the 65-billion-dollar 
home debt, is not getting stuck with 
heavy claims or losses. Figures that crop 
up in the current investigation of the 
Federal Housing Administration mainly 
refer to tax dodges and to losses of 
property owners on repair jobs. 

The number of mortgages, as the 
chart on this page indicates, is well up in 
the millions. No one claims to know pre- 
cisely how many there are. However, 
federal surveys indicate more than 23 
million families own their homes, and at 
least 11 million have mortgages on them. 
These figures don’t include farmers. 

The Agriculture Department says 
there are nearly 5.4 million farms and 
about 1.7 million are mortgaged. 

Rental property probably accounts for 
several million more mortgages. 

Against these huge totals, foreclosures 
are just a drop in the bucket. The Gov- 


ernment believes the number slapped on 
nonfarm houses in 1953 was only 21,473, 
or one out of every 512 homeowner 
mortgages. The sheriff showed up less 
often in 1951 and 1952 but more often 
in 1949 and 1950. 

Back in the depression, however, fore- 
closures on nonfarm houses hit a peak 
of 252,400 for a single year, 1933. In 
1941, there still were 58,559, more than 
double the 1953 figure. And of course 
the number of houses and mortgages has 
increased. 

Low point in foreclosures, in recent 
years, was 10,453 in 1946. 

Now the trend is up, but not alarming. 
In October-December, 1953, creditors 
took over 24 per cent more homes than 
in those months of 1952. 

Farmers, on the other hand, seem to 
be having less trouble making payments. 
Fewer than a thousand farms were fore- 
closed in 1953, judging by incomplete 
figures received thus far. The year's 
total was probably the smallest since 
1947. 

Apparently the number of home- 
owners who could get into trouble in a 

(Continued on page 94) 
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IT BEGAN WITHA RAFT 
AND A BOLD ARMENIAN 


x 





Asout 500 years B.C., an Armenian merchant, look- 
ing for new markets, resolved to take a “capital risk’’. 


He loaded a raft with stretched-hide containers of as- 
phalt and bitumen, plus a half dozen asses, and floated 
hundreds of miles down the Euphrates to Babylon. 


His venture paid off. He sold his wares at a profit, and 
he and his crew rode home on the backs of their animal 
passengers. 


So was taken the first step in the water transportation 
of petroleum products. 


Some 2,400 years after, the latest step is taken: 


April 20, 1954, saw the launching of the first of four 
Cities Service super tankers as queens of the world’s oil 


carriers, the latest additions to the Cities Service fleet. 
Their size and appointments should make even today’s 
tanker men—much less our Armenian friend—gape 
with astonishment. 


They will carry more oil in less travel time than any 
other tankers in service today. Air-conditioned, with 
individual staterooms for all, they’ll have crew comforts 
and conveniences never before seen on tankers. 

They will be, in short, the latest word in oil trans- 
portation. Not the “last word’’—for there is no such 
thing. (The Armenian probably thought he had it!) 

The four new “luxury liners” of the Cities Service 
fleet are merely the latest chapter in a long, long story 
... AND THE END Is Not YET. 


CITIES (Q) SERVICE 


Quality 5-D Products 





(This article represents the result of an extensive 
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Report 


NOT MANY PEOPLE 


LOSING THEIR HOMES 


Here is another sign the busi- 
ness dip is mild, not causing 
widespread money worries: 

The great bulk of home mort- 
gages are being paid promptly. 
Very few homeowners are going 
broke. So the sheriff isn’t rushed 
with foreclosures. 

True, the number of shaky 
mortgages increases. Still, it’s 
very small, about what you 
might expect in good times. 


Homeowners, with only a very few 
exceptions, are going right ahead pay- 
ing on their homes, even if they have 
to scrape a bit to find the money. 

Farmers, in spite of shrunken incomes, 
also are making a good record for paying 
their debts. 

As a result, the sheriff isn’t nearly as 
busy as he used to be years ago tacking 
notices of forced sale on the doors of 
houses people had lost. 





Basie Data: Federal Reserve Board, Home Loan Bank Board 
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Of course, recession brings some rise 
in the number of those behind in mort- 
gage payments and in the number of 
mortgages actually foreclosed. But these 
figures are tiny, too small to worry the 
nation’s bankers and economists. 

The Government, which stands behind 
nearly one third of the 65-billion-dollar 
home debt, is not getting stuck with 
heavy claims or losses. Figures that crop 
up in the current investigation of the 
Federal Housing Administration mainly 
refer to tax dodges and to losses of 
property owners on repair jobs. 

The number of mortgages, as the 
chart on this page indicates, is well up in 
the millions. No one claims to know pre- 
cisely how many there are. However, 
federal surveys indicate more than 23 
million families own their homes, and at 
least 11 million have mortgages on them. 
These figures don’t include farmers. 

The Agriculture Department says 
there are nearly 5.4 million farms and 
about 1.7 million are mortgaged. 

Rental property probably accounts for 
several million more mortgages. 

Against these huge totals, foreclosures 
are just a drop in the bucket. The Gov- 
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| 
| 
| 
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Number Foreclosed Last Year | 
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ernment believes the number slapped on 
nonfarm houses in 1953 was only 21,473, 
or one out of every 512 homeowner 
mortgages. The sheriff showed up less 
often in 1951 and 1952 but more often 
in 1949 and 1950. 

Back in the depression, however, fore- 
closures on nonfarm houses hit a peak 
of 252,400 for a single year, 1933. In 
1941, there still were 58,559, more than 
double the 1953 figure. And of course 
the number of houses and mortgages has 
increased. 

Low point in foreclosures, in recent 
years, was 10,453 in 1946. 

Now the trend is up, but not alarming. 
In October-December, 1953, creditors 
took over 24 per cent more homes than 
in those months of 1952. 

Farmers, on the other hand, seem to 
be having less trouble making payments. 
Fewer than a thousand farms were fore- 
closed in 1953, judging by incomplete 
figures received thus far. The year’s 
total was probably the smallest since 
1947. 

Apparently the number of home- 
owners who could get into trouble in 2 

(Continued on page 94) 
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IT BEGAN WiTH_A RAFT 
D ARMENIAN 








Asour 500 years B.C., an Armenian merchant, look- 
ing for new markets, resolved to take a “capital risk’. 


He loaded a raft with stretched-hide containers of as- 
phalt and bitumen, plus a half dozen asses, and floated 
hundreds of miles down the Euphrates to Babylon. 


His venture paid off. He sold his wares at a profit, and 
he and his crew rode home on the backs of their animal 
passengers. 


So was taken the first step in the water transportation 
of petroleum products. 


Some 2,400 years after, the latest step is taken: 


April 20, 1954, saw the launching of the first of four 
Cities Service super tankers as queens of the world’s oil 


carriers, the latest additions to the Cities Service fleet. 
Their size and appointments should make even today’s 
tanker men—much less our Armenian friend—gape 
with astonishment. 


They will carry more oil in less travel time than any 
other tankers in service today. Air-conditioned, with 
individual staterooms for all, they’ll have crew comforts 
and conveniences never before seen on tankers. 

They will be, in short, the latest word in oil trans- 
portation. Not the “last word’’—for there is no such 
thing. (The Armenian probably thought he had it!) 

The four new “luxury liners” of the Cities Service 
fleet are merely the latest chapter in a long, long story 
... AND THE END Is Not YET. 
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Y Dodge Reports tell you 
where the business is— 
who to see and when to 
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Find out now how Dodge 
Reports can work for you. 
Write for Booklet ‘‘Dodge 
Reports, How to Use 
Them Effectively.”’ 


DODGE REPORTS ;~coc: 
Dept.U546, 119 W. 40th St., New York 18 
Timely, accurate construction news } 
service East of the Rockies 
TAKE THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE 
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Special Report 





. . . New mortgage rules 
do a lot to save homes 


bad depression is tairly large, but those 
getting in trouble now are very few. 

One reason for this is the mildness 
of the drop in income. People, as a 
whole, have just a trifle less money 
coming in, after taxes, than at the peak 
of the boom. 

Those who are hit usually manage to 
stay solvent. They pull in their belts. 
They clean up old installment debts and 
avoid new ones, tap savings. 

Another factor in the homeowner’s 
favor is the change in mortgages since 
the early 1930s. 

In many cases, mortgages written be- 
tore the Great Depression provided only 
for regular payments of interest; the 
amount of the loan trequently came due 
in a lump at the end of three years, if 
not renewed. If the bank needed money, 
the borrower could be called on to pay 
up or lose his house. Second and even 
third mortgages were piled atop the 
basic loan. 

Now, practically all home mortgages 
cal] for equal monthly payments to take 
care of interest plus principal. As long 
as these come in, the creditor can’t fore- 
close, and the borrower is steadily in- 
creasing what he owns debt-free. Thus, 
security tor the loan grows. 

Second mortgages, on Government- 
backed loans, have been discouraged. 
The effect of this is to keep payments 
more in line with what the borrower can 
pay. 

But second mortgages are becoming 
more common on houses financed with- 
out tedera! aid and supervision. And 
figures for 1953 suggest that these “con- 
ventional” deals account for most of the 
rise in foreclosures. 

FHA and the Veterans’ Administration 
had fewer foreclosures in 1953. 

The outlook, until] business picks up, 
is for a gradual increase in foreclosures. 
This is indicated by the growing number 
of loans in detault—where the homeown- 
er is late with payments. 

On March 31 this year, there were 
31,774 VA home loans in default, com- 
pared with 28,541 on December 31. 
This was still only 1.1 per cent ot all 
VA home loans. 

Detaults have been rising slightly in 
the FHA program, too. On December 
31 there were about 10,700, compared 
with 10,500 a year earlier. These figures, 
too, are small; as recently as 1951 there 
were 17,000 FHA home loans in default. 

Officials expect most of the tardy pay- 
ments to be made up without legal 
action. Sometin.es, monthly payments 
are scaled down, if the creditor approves, 
(Continued on page 95) 
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Restless? Breathless? Change your tune at the 
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in green or just sit ’n relax. 
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Saratoga Spa, Saratoga 
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Defaults rise a bit 
on Government loans 


to help the borrower. Still, the number 
of foreclosures can be expected to in- 
crease from the growing number of 
defaults. 

This is a sign that a few more people 
are running through their savings and 
just can’t pay up. 

The losses to the Government on gd 
FHA-insured loans will come out of 
reserve of more than 345 million i, 
built up from fees the borrowers have 
paid for federal backing. So the tax- 
payers would suffer no loss, even if a 
mass of these loans went bad. No such 
reserve is behind VA loans. 

Landlords who can’t pay are thought 
to be rare in these days of rising rents. 
Not much information is available on this 
group. 

FHA figures, covering only apartment 
projects built with Government-insured 
mortgages, have taken a turn for the 
worse. Last year, lenders turned over 
to FHA defaulted mortgages on about 
32 projects involving about 3,783 dwell- 
ing units. That compares with 11 
projects of 1,339 units in 1952 

Most deals that went sour were set 
up under “Section 608,” part of the 
housing law that expired in 1950 and 
now is under congressional scrutiny. This 
gave developers FHA _ insurance for 
mortgages covering 90 per cent of ex- 
pected cost. 

Since World War II, FHA has taken 
over about 165 rental projects involving 
more than 9,500 units and also is hold- 
ing more than a hundred defaulted 
mortgages, involving about 7,500 units, 
that have not been foreclosed. Nearly 
5,000 units have been resold. 

The over-all result on these projects 
that have fallen into Government hands 
may be a small loss to FHA, though a 
slight profit is claimed on sales to date. 
FHA insurance fees are intended to 
cover any losses. 

At any rate, the bad cases are but a 
small fraction of deals FHA made to 
stimulate apartment building in the post- 
war period. Projects involving nearly 
half a million apartments have been built 
or started under Government-backed 
loans since World War II. 

What’s more, the big landlords are a 
minority. Most are renting buildings in- 
tended for from one to four families. 
There is no indication that any appreci- 
able number of these is having trouble. 

Thus, landlords as well as homeowners 
are able, with few exceptions, to keep 
up their payments. Sour mortgages are 
not a major problem and are not at all 
likely to become one as long as incomes 
continue to be high. 
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. a day incl. meals. Served by fa- 
mous Saguenay steamers, rail or 
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or Quebec. LEWIS P. BEERS, Mer. 
Apply Canada Steamship Lines offices in 
Boston, Chicago, Detroit, New York, 
Philadelphia, Toronto, Semeur or Your 
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sa Box 100, Montreal, Canada 
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Special offer in French glassware—Four Courvoisier cognac snifter glasses, 
inches tall, with Napoleonic emblem in permanent gold design. 
Shipped to you from France. 
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Labor Week 





Salaries and wages still are 
on the way up. It takes more 
than a mild setback and 3.7 
million unemployed to turn the 
trend. 

In the ninth postwar round 
these things are happening: Pay 
raises are not always as big as 
last year, but they keep coming 
for most workers. It’s an excep- 
tion when no increase is given. 

Steel and other big industries 
may change the trend, but no 
big shift is in sight yet. 

Reported from NEW YORK, 

DETROIT and SAN FRANCISCO 

Most people who work for a living 
are continuing to get pay raises in 
1954 just as they have in every year 
since World War II. The general up- 
ward trend that started in 1946 is not 
being interrupted by the widened un- 
employment and the slackened busi- 
ness of recent months. White-collar 
workers and factory workers alike are 
sharing in the pay increases. 

There is, however, one difference be- 


Who Is Getting Pay Raises 
In the Ninth Round 


® Office workers: 
cities. 


® Schoolteachers: Salaries up about 5 per cent. 
® Federal employes: No raise yet, but request pend- 


ing. 


®@ Store clerks: Pay increases of $2 to $3 weekly for 


some. 


® Factory workers: Wages rising for many. A few 


cuts. 


® Construction workers: Few raises so far, but some 


expected later. 


® Railroad employes: 5-cents-an-hour raise is gen- 


eral pattern. 


® Utility workers: Increases running mostly at 5 to 


10 cents. 


Raises still being given in most 





PAY RAISES: HOW BIG IN ‘54? 


Smaller Than Last Year—and Fewer 


tween this ninth round of postwar in- 
creases and the round of 1953. Raises 
are averaging slightly less than those of 
a year ago in the same industries. Also, 
more settlements this time call for no 
increases. 

This situation is one that shows up 
in a study of wage-salary agreements of 
the last four months and conversations 
with employers and employment agencies 
all across the country. It is a situation 
that can change—but probably will not— 
after new wage contracts are signed in 
steel, rubber, electrical appliances and 
other big industries where negotiations 
are under way or are to start soon. 

The drop in the size of increases be- 
ing granted factory workers is not large, 
but it is real. About half of the settle- 
ments studied so far this year provide 
for increases of 6 cents an hour or less. 
Last year, the most popular range was 4 
through 9 cents. This trend shows up, 
too, in raises going to white-collar groups. 

A cross-country survey, including in- 
terviews with employers, personnel man- 
agers, employment-agency officials, union 
leaders and others, was made by U.S. 
News & World Report. It shows what is 
happening to wages and salaries this 
year. 

When layoffs became rather general 
in some industries last year, workers be- 
gan to wonder about their chances of 


getting pay raises in 1954. Unions 
showed more caution in pressing for 
wage boosts. With four months of the 
year now past, it appears that these 
fears were exaggerated. More workers 
are available for jobs in many areas, but 
this as a rule has not driven down the sal- 
aries or wages of those who are at work. 

Instead of cutting wages, it develops, 
employers usually try to get better 
workers for the same pay offered last 
year. Employment agencies report that 
standards in hiring new workers are be- 
ing raised. An office worker needs more 
ability to land a job. Employers report 
that they can be more selective in choos- 
ing new employes, 

Skilled workers in offices and factories 
still are in big demand in many com- 
munities. This situation often results in 
pay raises to hold skilled workers to their 
jobs, and to lure new employes. 

In New York, employment officials 
report that layoffs have been concen- 
trated largely in the manufacturing 
fields. One executive blames the short 
supply of office workers on the small 
“baby crop” of 1931-36. “People gradu- 
ating into office jobs today are drawn 
from that short baby crop,” he explains. 
“It will be 1955-57 before the supply 
of office workers increases perceptibly.” 

“Most of the larger companies,” an- 
other New York executive says, “are con- 
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tinuing to give out raises in line with 
their previous policies. Usually, they 
have a regular period each year when 
they review the pay roll, determine 
which employes have shown sufficient 
merit to deserve an increase. Many firms 
have a policy of moving pay up regularly, 
on the basis of length of service.” 

In San Francisco, an employment 
director for a large firm states that most 
companies “are being more realistic 
about raises for office workers than they 
were in recent years.” Now that a few 
more office workers are available, he says, 
“employes are not so inclined to shop 
around for another job. They don’t ask 
for raises as often as they did last year. 
Many firms are letting their supervisors 
exercise their own judgment on who gets 
the raises. Each supervisor is given a 
budget and told to live up to it. If his 
employes are dissatisfied about the divi- 
sion of the budget, it is the supervisor’s 
responsibility.” 

“There is less pressure for raises,” re- 
ports one West Coast bank official. “Re- 
quests for increases in pay are down 
noticeably in the last six months.” An- 
other personnel director reported: “Those 
asking for raises don’t get the ear they 
used to.” Officials in various cities re- 
port that salary increases are running a 
bit smaller than in 1953. Some say that 
fewer raises are being given. 

A Detroit employment-office official 
says that office salaries are continuing 
to go up. “Stenographers, typists, book- 
keepers and other office workers still are 
in heavy demand in this area,” he re- 
ports. “The rates being offered new em- 
ployes are about the same as a few 
months ago. A girl typist can get $50 or 
$55 to start with, and a girl with short- 
hand and typing can get $60 to $75 a 
week. Some offers are higher, if the girls 
have good experience. Employers seem 
to be giving raises to those already on 
the pay roll, although the raises may not 
be as big as in 1953.” 

In Washington, a surplus of office 
employes is bringing some reductions in 
the starting offers. Layoffs of Govern- 
ment employes have caused the surplus. 
A private employment agent predicts, 
however, that employers will have to 
boost their offers if they are to get good 
workers. Some already have started to 
offer higher rates. 

Although close to Washington, Balti- 
more reports no surplus of office workers. 
‘Starting offers are not declining here,” 
an employment official said. “In fact, 
some offers are going up. Employers still 
are giving salary increases to their em- 
ployes.” 

“Large companies in the manufactur- 
ing field,” says a Chicago employment 
official, “keep salaried workers in line 
with pay raises given to unionized 
Workers in their plants. When the pro- 
duction workers get a raise, the office 
(Continued on page 98) 
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More for less money 


Finger Tip and 
Toe Tip control 
both at no 


extra cost 


New 
Westinghouse Water Coolers 


More Features per Dollar. . . outstanding among Westinghouse 


exclusive features is the Dual Electric Control. This _pro- 
vides BOTH finger-tip and toe-tip operation at no extra cost. 


Less Maintenance Cost... with the Westinghouse completely 
sealed-in water system, there’s mo valve stem packing to 
leak, vo moving parts to wear out. 


More Cold Water per Dollar. . . patented Pre-Cooler and 


Super Sub-Cooler substantially increase cooling capacity. . . 
use cold waste water to pre-cool the incoming water and 
the refrigerant. 


Operating Cost... with these patented Westinghouse 
pre-cooling devices, you get up to 20% more capacity per 
dollar of electrical power output. 


Write for Free Booklet: YOU CAN BE SURE...iF ITS 
‘“‘How to Judge 


a Water Cooler’ Westinghouse 





See TV’s Top Dramatic Show...WESTINGHOUSE STUDIO ONE... Every Week 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation « Electric Appliance Division « Springfield 2, Mass. 
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24 per cent of West Coast 
firms see no raises .. . 


employes get about the same percentage 
boost. I expect raises to go to the factory 
workers this year, and so office workers 
will share in them, too.” 

A private survey of the salary out- 
look as seen by 200 West Coast firms 
shows that 24 per cent expect no in- 
creases this year, while 16 per cent see 
only merit increases, 11 per cent expect 
only cost-of-living adjustments, and 10 
per cent see small increases, if any. Six 
per cent say they will follow the lead of 
the steel or oil industry. Three per cent 
will grant general raises to office staffs, 
2 per cent plan to raise salaries to match 
recent wage increases in their plants and 
28 per cent are undecided. 
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CONSTRUCTION WORKERS 
Many waived pay raises 


Factory workers and others on an 
hourly-rate basis of pay apparently will 
do better than office employes when it 
comes to pay raises this year. This is the 
customary trend, Officials interviewed in 
a variety of industries see signs of more 
wage increases. 

One exception is textiles. A few com- 
panies have put wage cuts into effect, 
and, in other cases, the unions are on 
strike against proposals to reduce wages 
as much as 21.5 cents an hour. Where 
possible, textile unions have renewed 
contracts without seeking pay increases. 
Most cotton agreements are renewed for 
another year. Wage cutting is proposed 
mainly in woolen mills. 

Building-construction workers in many 
cities have waived pay raises. Union 
wage scales, according to official reports, 
rose only a fraction of 1 per cent in the 
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... Rail, aircraft workers 
got 5-cent boosts 


first quarter of 1954. Most agreements 
are coming up for negotiations during 
the current quarter, however, and raises 
are expected in some areas. 

Railroad workers so far have accepted 
a raise of 5 cents an hour for this year. 
Five-cent raises also went to aircraft 
workers. Paper-mill employes got 3 to 5 
cents in some cases, The chemical-in- 
dustry settlements run mostly from 5 to 
10 cents, while the range in food manu- 
facturing has been from 5 to 12 cents. 
Glass-industry settlements have run 
about 5 cents an hour. Utility firms in 
some instances gave raises of 5 to 10 
cents. 


Courts to Get Job 
Of Labor Board? 


A proposal to strip the National Labor 
Relations Board of most of its duties and 
turn them over to the federal courts is 
receiving stronger backing in Congress. 

This proposal is supported by a 
majority of the House Labor Committee. 
It may not become law this year, or any 
other year, but it is generating enough 
steam to arouse considerable attention 
among employers and union leaders. If 
the plan should be adopted, NLRB 
would lose its power over unfair labor 
practices, and would keep only the 
function of holding bargaining elections 
among workers. 

The practical effect would be along 
these lines: 

An employer could go directly to a 
U.S. district court with a complaint 
against a union, or he could file the 
complaint with the U.S. district at- 
torney, who would take it to court. A 
union or individual worker could take 
charges against an employer into court, 
directly or through the U.S. attorney. 
NLRB now makes the decisions on these 
complaints. It can ask for a court order 
backing up its decisions if needed. 

Injunctions against violations could be 
obtained, under the proposal, while the 
case went through the court processes. 
Thus, an employer might get a court 
order against an illegal strike, or a union 
might get an injunction against an em- 
ployer violation of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Proponents of this proposed amend- 
ment to the Taft-Hartley Act argue that 
courts are better equipped to make the 
decisions in these cases than NLRB. 
Union leaders object that delays in the 
courts would block union organizing 
Campaigns for years. 
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Is your girl “Friday” 
all worked out » 
by Tuesday Noon? ™ 


* 
The Cosco Secretarial Chair Can Help $ 9°» 
Her Produce Efficiently All Week Long only 
Don’t let fatigue caused by improper seat- 
ing rob you of full output. Employees like 
the girl in the picture above can’t give you 
a full week’s work when they need too 
much “time out” for recovery from fatigue. 

That’s why so many are selecting Cosco 
office chairs designed by seating engineers 
to reduce fatigue, increase efficiency. 

Four easy adjustments mold the Cosco 
Secretarial to any employee’s individual 
proportions. And the luxuriously com- 
fortable saddle-shaped seat, and posture 
backrest give you the kind of support you 
need, where you need it. 

All steel construction, one-piece drawn 
base and rugged upholstery vale the Cosco 
Secretarial practically indestructible. 
Bonderized and baked-on enamel finish in 
your choice of colors assures lasting beauty. 

Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Typists, 
Clerks ries prone bosses!) acclaim the 
Cosco Secretarial. Find out how better 
seating can help develop full output in 
your office. Mail the coupon today. 






Model 15-F 
THE COSCO 
SECRETARIAL 





*$31.00 in Florida, Texas and 11 Western States 
(Zone 2) 


Hamilton Manufacturing Corporation Available in Canada 
Columbus, Indiana and other world markets 


through authorized Cosco dealers 
LUGE chair. 


Left: Model 20-LA 


Conference Arm Chair 


r= Please attach coupon to your letterhead “4 
COSCO Office Chairs Dept. US-5, 
Hamilton Manufacturing Corporation 
Columbus, Indiana 









Yes, I would like to have complete infor- 
mation about better office seating. I am 
especially interested in: J 
Secretarial Chairs Executive Chairs |_| 
Conference Chairs ] 


$27.50 
) ($28.50 in Zone 2) 





‘ ‘ Right: Model 18-STA | re Ee Er Ieee Cert Peery ee 

4 ‘T ; Executive Chair $50.00 By 
j j ($52.00 in Zone 2) ar cele aid ba wie cele ad Heeed weaaaa setae 
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BETTER SEATING means BETTER WORK 











































Super Vision 


The electron microscope magnifies 
300,000 times... it’s a great 
new tool for scientists. 


Though The Milwaukee Road doesn’t use electron 
microscopes it has acquired a whole new kit of 
tools to improve rail freight transportation... 


For example, centralized traffic control permits 
the dispatcher to “see” trains a hundred or more 
miles away. He can arrange meets without delay- 
ing traffic, thus expediting freight, increasing safety 
and adding to track capacity. 


Automatic freight yards that accelerate car classi- 
fication, prevent damage to freight and save car 
days for shippers are another new Milwaukee tool. 
In fact, the entire railroad uses many devices as 
modern as the science of electronics. 


See for yourself what these new tools can do for 
you. Call your nearest Milwaukee Road agent today. 
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C.T.C. lets the operator “'see”’ 


trains miles away... 
it’s a great new tool for 
The Milwaukee Road. 


Hundreds of miles of busy Milwau- 
kee track are guarded by Central- 
ized Traffic Control. The result is 
more freight moved more expedi- 
tiously. C. T. C. operator and panel 
are shown on the left. 
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Industrial Sites "S07 
If you are looking for a site 
for your business, ask us. We 
have many desirable locations. Ss 
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Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad 


Route of the Super Dome Hiawathas 
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Business Around the World 


LONDON © ZURICH © PARIS © BONN 





>> Business complexion in Britain is taking on a rosy hue. Rosier than at any 
time since prewar days. Cumulative effect of gradual loosening of Government 
controls over the last few years can now be clearly seen. A return to socialism 
seems much more remote to British businessmen. Confidence is mounting. 
Psychological uplift in Britain shows up in many ways. Domestic trade is 








flourishing. Wages are rising. Prices are pretty steady. Profits and dividends 
are increasing. Taxes are heavy but are not getting heavier. 

Industrial production is the highest ever. Unemployment is not alarming. 

Exports are higher in value than a year ago. Exports to the U.S. have 
dipped but not nearly to the extent expected. 

U.S. seems to London to be pulling out of recession. 

The Labor Party, now split, is less of a threat, British business feels. 

Stock and bond prices in London have been strong. Commodity markets have 
been firming up on a selective basis. The London gold market, recently reopened, 
has already taken away most of the business from continental markets. 

Confidence in the pound is high. Demand for the pound is strong. Britain 
currently is earning more from the rest of the world than is being paid out. 

"Hot" (speculative) money also is being attracted to London by Soaring 
security markets and interest rates higher than in the U.S. or in most European 
countries. The big operators seem to be back in town. 

London, in short, has more of the feel of the old London, financial center 
of the world, than in many years. 





























>> Some speculators operating in London are betting that the British Government 
is going to ease up in some important exchange controls. 

The pound now is allowed to move freely within the range of $2.78 to $2.82 
in terms of the dollar. The pound presently is at the very top of this range and 
evidently would move higher if left to its own devices. It is kept within this 
range through buying and selling operations of the Bank of England. 

Sooner or later, the allowable range probably will be broadened so that the 
pound rate can move freely between, say, $2.60 and $3. That will be a 
necessary preliminary experiment before the pound rate is allowed to go free. 

Full and free convertibility of the pound into the dollar isn't right around 
the corner. Before that happens, large British debts to the European Payments 
Union and other creditors will have to be immobilized in some way. 

Also, heavier backing for the pound will be needed in case of a "run" 
against the pound such as occurred in 1947. Gold and dollar reserves of the 
sterling area, now nearly 2.7 billion dollars, aren't considered sufficient 
backing for a convertible pound. The International Monetary Fund and the U.S. 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


must make further large sums available before convertibility is attempted. 

Furthermore, the British will hardly risk making their pound fully 
convertible while business conditions in the U.S. remain so uncertain. 

All this is mentioned because the time for restoring full convertibility 
to the pound, as well as to the German deutschemark, the Dutch guilder and the 
Belgian franc, is getting closer. The whole group will probably try it together, 
when the time comes. But that time isn't here yet. 





>> Business conditions pretty much all over Western Europe are good. The 
British and Germans are in the best psychological mood. But in other major 
countries, too, things are looking up. 

Industrial production, almost universally in Western Europe, is running 
above year-earlier levels. To be specific, this is true in: Belgium, Britain, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, The Netherlands, Norway and Sweden. 

Swiss economic experts feel that, in general, Western European business 
activity this year will be as high as in 1953. But they also think that the 
"terms of trade" will start turning against Western Europe in the second half. 
That is, they believe prices of European exports may have to be shaved but prices 
of imports (mainly raw materials) will be advancing. 








>> Phenomenon of continuing good business in Europe during a U.S. dip is being 
probed in Europe. In the past, the usual pattern has been an exaggerated 
reflection in Europe of even minor U.S. troubles. 

The British have been particularly fearful that U.S. recession would 
produce the same dire results in the sterling area as in 1949. They realize they 
may not be out of the woods yet, but the general feeling in Britain is that the 
"rolling readjustment" in the U.S. is nearing its end. 

Several major differences between 1949 and now are cited by the British. 

U.S. aid in 1949 took the form of economic grants, often used in Britain to 
reduce the Government's outstanding debt. U.S. aid now is largely in the form of 
purchases of British planes, tanks, munitions. These give British manufacturers 
long-term contracts, allow orderly buying of materials, etc. Also, more aid 
dollars are coming to Britain now than in 1949. 

Commodity markets now are quite different from 1949. Prices have shown no 
tendency to fall. In fact, recently they have been strengthening. Price 
Shakeout after Korea was largely completed before the U.S. recession set in. 

American purchases of many sterling-area commodities were cut back in 
orderly fashion even before the business slackening appeared. At no time during 
the U.S. business decline has there been any of the panicky liquidation of 1949. 

Supplies of food and raw materials were so short in 1949 that precious 
dollars had to be paid out for them by countries that had few dollars. Now, 
supplies of most things are adequate and it's possible to buy almost anything in 
non-dollar areas. That cuts dollar needs and helps countries whose dollar 
intake from exports and other sources is decreasing. 

Cushion of dollar and gold reserves in European countries is far deeper 
and better filled than in 1949. This has created greater confidence that these 
countries can ride out a short U.S. economic storm. 

Unless the U.S. business dip is going to have a much-delayed heavy impact 
abroad, it seems that it isn't necessarily normal, in present times, for mild 
U.S. economic ripples to have tidal-wave effects in other countries. 
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» PAPERS 


... WHEN IT’S CHAMPION (4uiq, BOX WRAP 


Perhaps it’s that your heart skips a beat, or that you catch your 
breath ... a thing of beauty affects you. Turn this basic human 
response to your benefit. Give radiance to your product by 
cloaking it in rich, brilliant Colorcast Box Wrap. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY «+ HAMILTON, OHIO 


District sales offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis, TRADE-MARK 
Cincinnati, Atlanta, Dallas and San Francisco. Distributors in every major city. Symbol of Quality, Integrity, Service 


WHATEVER YOUR PAPER PROBLEM...IT’'S A CHALLENGE TO CHAMPION 
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The Republic F-84F THUNDERSTREAK ... 


newest, fastest 


; and finest in a rugged family of Thunder-craft fame .. . is in 
- operational service with the U.S.A.F.'s Strategic Air Command. 








FARMINGDALE, LONG ISLAND N, Y, 


Wlakert of the Wlighiy thunderbolt Tpandoyel Thaniderdlicie 
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Business barometers now seem to give 
a more definite indication that some 
recovery of industrial output is in the 
making. 

Steel-scrap prices, which often herald 
changes in steel production, rose to 
$26.17 in the week ended April 27, 
the sixth straight advance. Recent low 
prices have dried up collections of 
scrap. With supplies reduced, the 
market is especially sensitive to any 
pickup of demand. 

Predictions of a higher operating rate 
for the steel industry in May and June 
are becoming widespread. Ingot pro- 
duction was scheduled at 68.4 per cent 
of capacity in the week ended May 1. 
It has held at about that level since 
early in March. 

Orders for steel are reported more 
numerous. Now that many steel con- 
sumers have reduced their inventories 
of the metal, they wish to renew their 
purchases as a hedge against the risk 
of a steel strike this summer. Some 
fear U.S. entanglement in the Indo- 
Chinese war. 

Shipments of finished steel have been 
greater for some time than ingot pro- 
duction. Steel mills have drawn upon 
their own stocks of raw and _ semi- 
finished steel, keeping ingot output 
lower than it would otherwise be. If 
demand holds, a rise in the operating 
rate will soon be needed. 

Industrial raw materials other than 
steel scrap edged upward in price in 
the week ended April 28. Gains in- 
cluded hides, rubber and _ copper 
scrap. 

Manufacturers’ new orders expanded 
to 23 billions in March, 5 per cent 
above February and the highest in 


nine months. The aircraft and auto- 
mobile industries reported gains. Soft 
goods, too, were in better demand. 
Unfilled orders, at 53.5 billions, were 
down only 1.2 billions in March, the 
smallest drop since last July. 
Inventories came into better balance 
with sales. Stocks fell to 45.7 billions, 
down 400 millions in the month and 


Flow of Cash Between 
U.S. Government and the Public 
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1.4 billions below last September. 
Sales rose a little, and the ratio of 
stocks to sales was the lowest since 
October. 

The hiring rate in factories went up in 
March. The rise was somewhat more 
than a seasonal one. 

Business activity has stopped going 
down, but there has been little or no 


Latest Indicators of Business Activity 


rise yet in either production or trade. 
Factory output has held at 123 on the 
indicator for the sixth week. Depart- 
ment-store sales averaged about 108 
on the indicator in the first 24 days 
of April, staying in the narrow rut 
where they have clung all this vear. 

The U.S. money supply dropped to 
195.2 billions at the end of March, 
down 2.2 billions in a month, and 
5.7 billions below December 31. These 
declines are larger than in the same 
periods of last year. 

The flow of cash between the U.S. 
Government and the public, shown 
in the top chart, tended to pull busi- 
ness activity down in the first quarter. 
Cash payments to the public shrank to 
16.3 billions, more than a fifth below 
the peak in the second quarter of 
1953. Cash receipts from the public 
jumped to 23.4 billions, 4 per cent 
above the first quarter of 1953. The 
surplus of cash receipts over payments 
was 7.1 billions, against 4.4 billions 
a year ago. 

Influences affecting the cash flow were 
both temporary and lasting. A bulge in 
receipts always comes in the first 
quarter as corporations pay a good 
part of the tax due on their profits of 
the year before. The drop in cash pay- 
ments, on the other hand, reflects the 
downward trend in military spending. 
This trend is to continue in the fiscal 
year that begins next July 1. 

Recovery in business activity, when it 
comes, is not likely to be a broad up- 
ward surge that quickly sweeps be- 
yond the high marks of 1953. Adjust- 
ments are to continue in some indus- 
tries even while other industries are in 
an upswing. 
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_Finance Week 














NO MORE “HARD MONEY” 


Credit Abundant, Borrowers Still Hold Back 


Cheap and easy credit is go- 
ing to be kept for a time—and 
intensified—not scrapped. 

Business, a bit stronger, is not 
yet ready for “‘hard money,” in 
the official view. 

Result: It's a borrowers’ mar- 
ket. Loans—for homes, cars, re- 
frigerators, business inventories 
—are easy to get and less costly 
than they've been in a long time. 


Money, in the form of cash and 
credit, is going to be kept cheap and 
abundant as long as it’s needed to 
prime the pump of business. There’s 
no thought among Government's 
money managers to ration credit 
more sparingly now—or at any time 
short of a definite business upturn. 

Government, instead, is considering 
further steps to provide banks with re- 
serves for lending and a willingness to 
lend. To get an idea of what this means 
for the months ahead, check a sample of 
what already is happening: 





A big bank in one of the larger cities 
is advertising: “You're doing us a favor 
when you ask [us] for a loan.” 

An even bigger bank in a bigger city 
takes most of a newspaper page to press 
the point that “bankers naturally like to 
lend money.” 

Lenders are asking Veterans’ Admin- 
istration for loan guarantees on 65 per 
cent more new GI homes than they did 
early in 1953. 

Top economist in the money-control- 
ling Federal Reserve System—Winfield 
W. Riefler—says credit is even more 
“widely available in an absolute sense 
than it was in the comparable periods of 
most preceding” recessions. 

On all sides you see the effects of an 
official policy designed to keep bankers 
flush with lending money. Idea, of 
course, is that, if people can get their 
hands on money easily, spending will 
hold up and all will be well with the 
sagging U.S. economy. 

Cheap money—not simply plentiful 
money—is the result. In terms of what is 
required to “hire” it, money is cheaper 
than it has been in a long time, as the 
chart on this page shows. 

Take, for example, the short-term secu- 
rities issued weekly by the Treasury. Last 





April those three-month bills sold briefly 
at a price that yielded the investor a 
return of nearly 2.5 per cent. Now they 
yield 1 per cent or less. The Treasury is 
borrowing more cheaply than at any time 
in nearly five years. 

That goes, too, for the longer-term 
loans that the Treasury makes in order 
to pay off old loans or get new funds. 
Long-term Treasury bonds that yielded 
an average of more than 3 per cent last 
May now return less than 2.5 per cent. 

State and local governments also find 
it cheaper to borrow the funds they need 
to build schools, highways, hospitals. 
High-grade municipal bonds that yielded 
nearly 3 per cent in June now return less 
than 2.5 per cent. 

Businessmen are enjoying these same 
opportunities to borrow easily and cheap- 
ly. Investors, loaded with funds, have 
bid prices up—which means yields down 
—on corporate securities. High-grade cor- 
porate bonds that sold last June at prices 
yielding 3.40 now are being bought at 
a yield of 2.85 per cent. Short-term busi- 
ness loans also are cheaper. 

Other borrowers, too, find lenders 
more approachable these days. 

Home loans, for example, are a cinch 
for families with reasonable credit status, 
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and these mortgage loans often may be 
had a bit more cheaply now. The low- 
cost GI home loans that lenders were so 
loath to make a year ago offer an illus- 
tration. Official figures show not only 
that veterans can get these loans more 
easily now, but that down payments are 
smaller and terms longer. 

Consumer loans—used for purchases 
of new cars, television sets, refrigerators, 
furniture—also are easy to get for any- 
body who has a reasonable prospect of 
being able to repay. 

That brief run-down shows what's 
happening to money and credit as a 
result of what a Federal Reserve gov- 
ernor freely refers to as “an easy-money 
policy.” 

Effectiveness of the easy-money 
policy in getting families and businesses 
to borrow and spend is something else 
again. You need to take a look at loan 
trends themselves to judge that. 

Loans outstanding at banks reporting 
weekly to the Federal Reserve show one 
side of this picture. 

“Business loans” of these banks nor- 
mally decline early in the year, but not 
by a billion dollars up to April 21. Last 
year the decline in that same period was 
338 millions. In the last seven years, it 
averaged 123 million. This year it was 
just over 1 billion. 

Businessmen who borrowed in ever- 
increasing totals in recent years in order 
to expand their inventories of all kinds of 
goods and products are obviously not yet 
in any mood to stop the inventory trim- 
ming that has been going on since last 
summer. Ease and cheapness with which 
inventories can be financed appear pretty 

(Continued on page 108) 
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WHERE OIL 
AND WATER MIX 





St. Louis 


A Great Place to Do Business 


The ‘“‘Mighty Mississippi’ gives St. Louis oil men 
an economical means of transportation... they have 
120 oil barges plying the waterway regularly. To- 
gether with pipelines and other carriers, the barges 
help supply St. Louis’ nine oil terminals, which have 
a storage capacity of over 100 million gallons. The 
area’s four oil refineries have a daily production 
capacity of 14 million gallons... St. Louis, nearest 
major city to the U. S. center of population, is at 
the center of activity in business! 







Fe 


---Wwitha Great Bank to Help You! 


Your association with First il ti ol i 
National Bank in St. Louis not | - y | HM gilt 
only speeds your business trans- ii we ott 
actions ... it identifies you, as well. Hi 

And with information provided by "Fj : FIRST 
First National—whose directors NATIONAL BANK 


sane joing ts caro" ae 
plan ahead. First National is at i 4 Hi 
jaa 


the center of activity in St. Louis! 
Inquiries are cordially invited. Address fi ne 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK in ST. LOUIS 
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Make your message clear 
with 


“Metal als, 


... the anodized , dyed 
metal foil 
identification medium 


Instruction 
Panels 


a 


Gauges 


Labels 


Name Plates 


As used on the newest 
A. B. Dick Duplicator 





With Metal-Cals, you can have the 
bright, lasting quality of metal 
nameplates without the cost of 
drilling, screws, rivets and expen- 
sive application labor. 

Metal-Cal is made from .003- 
inch aluminum foil with your 
design created in the brilliant 
metallic color of the anodized and 
dyed surface. Easy to apply to any 
smooth cohesive surface with 
Metal-Cal’s original pressure- 
sensitive adhesive. 

Get the full facts on Metal-Cal— 
the mark of quality on a growing 
list of America’s fine products. 


Write for the new BASIC DATA FILE 


; and samples of 
dl Metal-Cal for 
your own tests. 


Metal-Cal, Dept. J-8 


C&H SUPPLY CO. 
415 E. Beach Ave. 
Inglewood 3, Calif. 
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. . . Merchants slow 
to increase inventories 


unimportant to a businessman who is un- 
sure of selling that inventory. 

Consumer loans made by these banks 
show a similar picture. The “all other” 
group of loans—mostly to consumers—has 
dropped by 269 million dollars since 
December 31. Last year those loans rose 
by more than half a billion in the same 
period. It seems that most families are 
not ready to go into debt as freely as they 
once did to buy what they want. 

What all this means is that easy credit 
is not luring families or businessmen into 
banks for unusual amounts of short-term 
credit. A desire to lend is not meeting a 
comparable desire to borrow. 

That’s the dark side of the picture, 
and even that may not be as dark as it 
appears. It’s important to remember that 
there has been no scramble to liquidate 
credit. 

On the bright side of the picture, those 
activities that always are most strongly 
affected by cost and availability of funds 
clearly are showing the results of cheap- 
and-easy credit. 

Investment in new plant and equip- 
ment is an example. Businessmen always 
are slow to buy factories or machinery if 
it means promising to pay a high rate of 
interest over 15 to 40 years. With money 
cheap and easy to get, though, business- 
men are going ahead with a near-record 
volume of this investment. 

Home building is another example. 
Last year, builders had trouble getting 
advance commitments that assured credit 
when homes were completed. Home 
buyers had trouble, too, getting mort- 
gage loans on terms that looked easy 
to handle. Now, the reverse is true. 
Builders and buyers both find credit 
easier to get, and home building holds 
at high levels. 

State and local governments are re- 
acting to easy money in the same way. 
Municipal bond offerings are heavy as 
cities, counties and States enter the 
easy money market for funds with which 
to build all kinds of public facilities. 

What this side of the picture means is 
that the easy-money policy is helping 
to encourage borrowing and spending. 

How long easy money is to last is a 
question that a brief backward glance 
helps to answer. 

A year ago, as the chart shows, money 
was dear and getting dearer—and not by 
accident. Government was cautiously 
doling out credit to meet a high and 
rising demand. The Treasury was help- 
ing interest rates rise by promising to 
meet investors’ desires for longer-term 
securities at liberal interest. 

(Continued on page 109) 
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DIVIDEND No. 177 





An interim dividend of sixty cents 
(60¢) per share has been declared 
on the capital stock of The Borden 
Company, payable June 1, 1954, 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business May 7, 1954. 
E. L. NOETZEL 
April 27, 1954 Treasurer 
as tenon 




















AN INTELLIGENT 
WAY TO EARN 


MORE MONEY 


A Word from The 
Wall Street Journal 


With prices and taxes the way they are, 
you simply have to have more money. 
Some get it by taking chances. Some by 
saving pennies. Some by keeping their 
noses to the grindstone. 

Why not follow The Wall Street Jour- 
nal get-ahead plan? It costs only $6 to 
try it. And the success habits you form 
will probably stay with you for life. 

Each day The Wall Street Journal 
tells you about far-reaching changes that 
are taking place all over America. New 
inventions. New industries. New ways of 
doing business. New opportunities to 
earn money. 

Because the reports in The Journal 
come to you daily, you get quick warn- 
ing of any new trend that may affect your 
income. You get the facts in time to pro- 
tect your interests or seize a profit-mak- 
ing opportunity. The Journal is a won- 
derful aid to salaried men making $7000 
to $20,000. It is valuable to the owner 
of a small business. It can be of priceless 
benefit to young men. 

The Wall Street Journal is the com- 
plete business DAILY. Has largest staff 
of writers on business and finance. The 
only business paper served by all four 
big press associations. It costs $20 a 
year, but you can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just tear out 
this ad and attach check for $6 and mail. 
Or tell us to bill you. Address: The Wall 
Street Journal, 44 Broad Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. US 5-7 
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Finance Week 
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.. . Still easier money is 
better than an even bet 


Note the Reserve System’s mandate 
then from its powerful Open Market Com- 
mittee: Operate “with a view to exercis- 
ing restraint upon inflationary develop- 
ments.” That was last spring, before what 
Mr. Riefler calls “the crisis that devel- 
oped so suddenly” in money markets. 

By June 11, the Open Market Commit- 
tee was calling for operations with a view 
“to avoiding deflationary tendencies with- 
out encouraging a renewal of inflation- 
ary developments.” 

By September, the Committee quit 
worrying about inflation, ordered action 
with a view “to avoiding deflationary 
tendencies.” 

And, by December, the Committee 
was ready for action with a view “to 
promoting growth and stability in the 
economy by actively maintaining a con- 
dition of ease in the money market.” 

What those successive orders to the 
money managers mean is that easy 
money is to continue, in greater or lesser 
degree, as long as it appears necessary to 
encourage “growth and stability” in the 
economy. And optimistic statements 
about the business picture, made by high 
Administration officials, do not mean that 
business has reached the point at which 
credit can be tightened. 

Still easier money, instead, is a bet- 
ter than even bet. 

Treasury borrowing, for one thing, is 
being resumed. The 2 billion dollars of 
new loan funds the Government now is 
asking probably will be the last for a 
couple of months. But deficit financing is 
to rise sharply after midyear, when Gov- 
emment revenues drop off drastically for 
a six-month period. Treasury then will 
be seeking big money. 

To make this borrowing possible with- 
out soaking up funds that others might 
want to borrow, the Reserve System is 
expected to boost the supply of loan 
money even higher than it is now. 

On the one hand, the System again 
may reduce the amount of reserve funds 
that banks must keep for any given 
volume of lending. On the other, the 
System is expected to go right on pump- 
ing up those reserves by buying Treasury 
securities. 

Prime purpose of these moves will 
not be to make money much easier for 
borrowers generally. System managers 
tre getting the idea that easy money al- 
ready is doing about all it can to bolster 
business. The main purpose will be to 
see to it that more Treasury borrowing 
does not make credit tigint. 

Yet any change that results in the 
supply of funds, in relation to demand, 
will be on the more abundant side. 
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$200-A-MONTH INCOME 
FROM COMMON STOCKS 


UNITED Service Announces New 
Sound Investment Program 


| pti to build an income of $200 a month through a diversified invest- 
ment in sound, dividend-paying common stocks, is outlined in a special 
Report just issued by UNITED Service. Stocks for this portfolio have been 
selected with an eye to’ long-term earnings prospects and a liberal income to 
keep pace with the rising cost of living. 


12 STOCKS YIELDING UP TO 7.8% 


This 12-Stock Portfolio includes sound issues, diversified over 11 
basic industries, and yielding from 4.5% to 7.8%. These stocks 
have impressive dividend records and appear in an excellent posi- 
tion to pay liberal dividends for many years to come. In addition 
to the average income of $200 a month, these issues can be 
expected to increase in value. 


It will pay you to investigate the higher income available from expertly- 
selected common stocks. Send only $1 today for your copy of this valuable 
Report. In addition we will send you without extra charge the next four 
issues of UNITED Investment Reports. (This offer open to new readers only.) 


UNITED Reports (~~ Fit ovtT couron AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 ~—- 


| UN-73 
are backed by 34 years’ ex- 
perience in counselling Sis ada dER dR ESA OS CRN a Re 6 oWeetns ene es 
investors. They are used 


by more investors than any Address . Pree rereree 
other advisory service. 


ACT NOW! Mail 'UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 



































coupon with only $1 | 210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 
Look over the advertise- 
ments in this issue. You'll 
notice how many differ- 
In ent kinds of business and 
products find it advan- 


good tageous to advertise in 
“U.S. News & World Re- 
company port.” Ask your advertis- 
ing agency for their facts 
on how the “magazine of distribution ware- 
essential news” may fit in house or regional 
your own advertising pro- office, one thing is certain—you 
gram. want to locate in a busy, growing 
community! 

Take a look at Tampa! Between 
1943 and 1953 every basic economic 
element showed a phenomenal gain 
. . « population increased 24.8%, 
bank clearings, 232%, building 
permits, 1425%. All other impor- 
tant business indices increased 
more than 100%. 

Before you make a move, get the 


When you are 
considering a loca- 
tion for a main 
or branch plant, 














THE TEXAS COMPANY facts on Tampa’s growth, climate, 
711 labor conditions and all of the 
207th other favorable factors that go with 
Consecutive Dividend a Tampa location. 

A regular quarterly dividend of FREE BROCHURE ~~ sent 
seventy-five cents (75¢) per share factual economic survey of Tampa, 
on the Capital Stock of the Com- write G. N. Holtsinger, Chairman, 
pany has been declared this day, Committee of 100, Greater Tampa 

payable on June 10, 1954, to Chamber of Commerce. 


stockholders of record at the close 


of business on May 7, 1954. 
The stock transfer books will re- 
main open, 

Rosert FIsHER 


April 27, 1954 caemeed WILLSBOROUGH COUNTY, FLORIDA 
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A Mile and a Half...and All Downhill 


The photograph shows the rugged 
flank of a mountain in Chile. The 
diagonal streak is a 1%-mile-long pen- 
stock carrying water from the moun- 
tain top down to the valley to drive 
the turbines of the Los Molles power 
plant, supplying electrical energy to the 
Province of Coquimbo. 

This penstock posed a special prob- 
lem for the engineers. From the point 
on the mountain where water enters 
the penstock down to the discharge 
end there is a drop of 3800 feet. That 
difference in elevation builds up the 
enormous water pressure of 3500 lbs 
per sq in. at the penstock’s lower end. 

It takes strong pipe to withstand 


such high pressure. And great strength 
can mean great weight. But shipping 
costs, as well as the difficulty of han- 
dling pipe as large as 30 inches in 
diameter on this mountain, made it 
important to keep the weight as low as 
possible. The designers solved the 
problem by using Bethlehem pipe 
made of Mayari R. 

Mayari R is a special Bethlehem steel 
about 75 per cent stronger than ordi- 
nary carbon steel. The use of Mayari 
R in this penstock reduced the weight 
by 386 tons, or about 30 per cent. The 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


Mayari R pipe, with its thinner walls, 
was easier to handle and to weld, and 
cost much less to ship on the long 
journey from Bethlehem’s Steelton, 
Pa., plant to the job location. 

Besides its superior strength, Mayari 
R has excellent resistance to atmos- 
pheric corrosion. In addition to pen- 
stocks, its uses include bridges and 
other stationary structures, and railway 
freight cars, trucks and trailers, crane 
booms, and other movable equipment, 
where the advantages of lighter weight 
are especially marked. 


gETHIEHEN 
STEEL 











































Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Here's the latest advice to businessmen from high quarters: 

Recession seems to be about over, at least temporarily. 

Boom isn't going to be resumed at any early date. 

Business activity, in general, is settling down after the spree touched off 
by postwar demand and the Korean inflation. 

That's the short-term trend as seen by analysts who spoke to the United 
States Chamber of Commerce here, and the meeting of Governors. 





When it comes to the long pull, the experts can't see anything but growth 
and expansion ahead, sparked by a growing population and demands for a higher 
Standard of living. That's barring war, of course. 


Big question is, how long will it be before the solid upturn comes? 
Wait_until consumer goods are used up and business assets depreciate. 
Until then there probably will be some slack. That is the opinion given to the 

Chamber of Commerce by Courtney C. Brown, of Columbia University. 





Expect a period of testing for two to five years. That comes from Walter 
E. Hoadley, Jr., economist for Armstrong Cork Company. 





Look for an eaSy-money policy for the foreseeable future, even though there 
, is evidence of "resurgent business activity," says A. L. Mills, Jr., of the 
Federal Reserve Board of Governors. That means no boom for the near term. 





Note that none of these analysts expects business to grow much worse in the 
period immediately ahead. A moderate upturn would not surprise them. That view 
seems to be confirmed by the stock market. 


Effects of the recent downturn have been spotty. Take a look at these 
profit reports for the first quarter of 1954: 
General Motors Corporation reports the second highest earnings in history 





for this period, an improvement over a year ago. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation shows improved profits, too. 
Standard Oil of New Jersey has higher earnings than a year ago. 
Continental Can reports record sales and record profits for the quarter. 
Studebaker Corporation, however, shows a loss of 6.4 millions. 
Pennsylvania Railroad's loss is reported at 9.9 million dollars. 
It is clear that the dip in business activity has had different effects on 

















different companies and different industries. 


A round-up on profits by the Associated Press shows these trends: 

Gains over a year ago are reported by three aircraft manufacturers, five 
oil companies, seven big food companies, seven pulp and paper companies. 

Smaller profits and some losses are reported by textile firms, railroads, 








(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


chemical companies, air lines. 
Holding their own, profitwise, are early reports from movie companies, a 





handful of department stores, chain stores. 

In the aggregate, profits for some 150 corporations are running nearly 12 
per cent below a year ago. That is taken to be a rather mild dip, since profits 
usually decline more rapidly than sales or production. 


Factory shipments are shown by latest figures (March) to be increasing. 

Total sales by manufacturers amounted to 24 billion dollars, after being 
corrected for seasonal trends. That's a gain over February of 400 million. 
Sales from factories, however, were still behind March of last year. 

Sizable sales gains are reported by food and chemical producers, auto 











companies, electrical-machinery manufacturers. 
Other industries held close to February rates of shipments. 


Factory inventories, too, are continuing to decline. Total reported for 
March was 45.7 billions, down 400 millions from February and 700 millions below 





the January total, seasonally corrected. 
Producers of hard goods, who have had most of the inventory headaches, 
accounted for most of the decline--300 millions in March. 
Hard-goods inventories now are about 3 per cent ahead of last year. 
Soft-goods manufacturers have about the same stocks as a year ago. 
Signs are that the inventory adjustment that began last year still is 














proceeding in a rather orderly fashion. 


New orders to factories showed a gain in March for producers of both hard 
and soft goods. Rising orders may mean that inventory trimming is nearing an 
end, to be replaced by some inventory building. 


Order backlog for durable-goods industries, however, still is dropping. 
Unfilled orders in March were reported at 51.1 billions for durables, 





compared with 72.4 billions a year ago. 

Unfilled defense orders, which usually take some time to meet, are part of 
this total. So the civilian-order backlog may be still more slender. 

An end to the inventory adjustment, however, will be followed by a rise 





in the volume of orders placed with manufacturers. 


Retail food prices are expected by the Department of Agriculture to be only 





Slightly lower, on the average, than last year. 
Lower prices ahead are seen for chickens, eggs, dairy products, potatoes, 





Sweet corn, cucumbers, green peas. 

Pork prices are expected to rise through midsummer, decline earlier than 
usual because of heavier marketing of hogs. 

Beef prices, at retail, are expected to be steady. 

Government officials note that civilian demand for food stays high, in 
Spite of the decline in employment, and see no signs of a drop. That means that 
food prices probably will hold near present levels. 





Congress still seems likely to vote for continued high support prices for 
farm products, despite failure to tack them on the wool price subsidy bill. 
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Here’s where you 
pin down shipping savings 


NEW ORLEANS 


_- 
E 


To or from any point in the Mid-Continent U. S., shipping costs can be cut by specifying via New Orleans. 
Inland freight rates are from 66¢ to $5 a ton Jower—and just look at the many other savings: 


Direct Savings in Money— 
e Lower rail, truck, and barge rates to or from 
entire Mid-Continent U. S. 


e The Port’s Foreign Trade Zone No. 2 pro- 
vides all the savings of a “‘free port.”’ 


Money Savings in Time— 


e Shorter inland transit time, with network of 
rail, air, truck and barge lines. Faster handling 
between inland carrier and ship. 
e Ample marginal wharfage and belt railroad 
mean no delaying “‘traffic jams.”’ 


e Nodelays due to weather—a year-round port. 


; Money Savings in Convenience— 


e Complete handling equipment for all types 
of cargo. 

e Banking facilitiesin New Orleans and through- 
out Mid-Continent— ‘Bank where you buy.” 

e International House and International Trade 
Mart give unique aid to importers and exporters, 
domestic and foreign. 


e World-wide service by almost one hundred 
steamship lines. 


Which savings are most important to you? 

Write for detailed information to: 

LEWIS I. BOURGEOIS, Director of Commerce 

BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF 

THE PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 

2 Canal St., New Orleans, Louisiana, U. S. A. 

New York Office, 17 Battery Place 

Washington Office, 739-40 Munsey Bldg. 

Chicago Office, 111 W. Washington St. 

St. Louis Office Railway Exch. Bldg., Suite Di& E-21 
For free March of Time film, ‘‘New Orleans, Gate- 
way to the World,”’ contact any of the offices above. 


PORT OF 


NEW ORLEANS 


port of all important savings 





What about Communists in Government? Did previous 
Administrations take a soft line toward officials of doubt- 
ful loyalty? 

Testimony before the Senate Internal Security Com- 
mittee covering the cases of Harry Dexter White and 
others accused of subversive activity now is published. 
Much of this testimony has appeared in U.S. News & 
World Report. 

Senator William E. Jenner (Rep.), of Indiana in what 
follows sets forth the conclusions he has drawn from the 
Committee’s investigation of November and December, 
1953. Senator Jenner is chairman of the Committee. 


by Senator William E. Jenner 


The most important job the FBI has undertaken to 
protect our country almost failed to accomplish its pur- 
pose in the 1940s for lack of support from the Administra- 
tion then in power. 

No fault can be charged to the FBI for this failure. 
It carried out the job within the limitations of its authority. 

From the testimony of the present Attorney General, 
Herbert Brownell, Jr., the noted chief of the FBI, Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover, former Secretary of State James F. Byrnes, 
Mr. T. Lamar Caudle, a former Assistant Attorney 
General, and others, and from official 
records of the period, the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee has 
sought the reason for this failure of the 
loyalty program. 

By November, 1945, the FBI had 
compiled a record of subversion involv- 
ing more than 80 Communist agents, 37 
of whom were in Federal Government 
positions, reaching even into the White 
House. Mr. Hoover told us that the 
information in this report and a succeed- 
ing one in February, 1946, came from 
a total of 30 sources, the reliability of 
which, he assured us, “had been com- 
pletely established.” 

With this information at hand, Mr. 
Hoover proceeded to alert the responsi- 
ble Government officials. The first of 


~ SENATOR JENNER 


these alerts was sent on Nov. 7, 1945, 

to Maj. Gen. Harry H. Vaughan for the 

attention of President Truman. The second report, a 
document of 71 pages, was delivered to General Vaughan 
for the President on December 4. Others followed as sup- 
porting information warranted. 

Last August 23 our Subcommittee told the story of 
the Communist network in Government in a summary 
which Attorney General Brownell described as “a very 
excellent report documenting these facts.” 

We laid particular emphasis in that report on the rela- 
tively large concentration in the Treasury Department of 
persons whose records indicated active participation in 
the conspiracy. Among these were Harry Dexter White, 
Harold Glasser, Frank Coe, Victor Perlo, Solomon Adler, 
Irving Kaplan and William Ullmann and Nathan Gregory 
Silvermaster. The Justice Department has told us that no 
less than 28 security reports were distributed to key Gov- 
ernment officials on Silvermaster before he was allowed 
to resign in November, 1946. He was then the $10,000 
chief economist of the War Assets Administration. 





Tracking Down the Reds—Progress Report 





The record is no less astounding on the others of this 
group. Between April, 1941, and December, 1952, there 
were 24 such reports distributed on Kaplan, 21 on Adler, 
18 on Glasser, 13 on Coe, 10 on Perlo, 8 on Ullmann and 
7 on White. Despite these repeated warnings, not one of 
these persons was fired and some of them received pro- 
motions and advances that provided even greater oppor- 
tunities for raiding the files of our Government and pass- 
ing its secrets along to an enemy agent, not to mention the 
zolden opportunities for twisting our policy to favor 
Soviet Russia. 

For instance, within six weeks after the FBI report 
of Feb. 8, 1945, was delivered to the White House, Presi- 
dent Truman appointed White to be the United States 
executive director of the multibillion-dollar International 
Monetary Fund. 

Mr. Hoover has told us that on Feb. 4, 1946, while the 
nomination was pending, he sent to the White House a 
special report on White’s espionage activities, and that 
copies of this report were delivered also to the then At- 
torney General Tom Clark and to Mr. Byrnes. 

Mr. Caudle told us that the report came to his hands 
and that he immediately got in touch with Mr. Clark 
and asked the Attorney General to “give it his immediate 
attention.” Governor Byrnes said that, when he received 
the report, he made a personal plea to 
Mr. Truman and asked him to withdraw 
the nomination. 

Mr. Truman has said that he let the 
nomination go through in order that 
the FBI might continue its surveillance. 

But Mr. Hoover said that he was 
not a party to any such arrangement. 
Furthermore, White’s transfer to the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund hampered, 
rather than aided, this effort because 
this office was international territory 
and the FBI had no right to follow an 
individual inside its doors. 

The same international restrictions, 
he said, applied also to the efforts of 
the FBI to check the activities of Frank 
Coe, who was appointed secretary of 
the Fund after the FBI had reported on 
his connection with subversive agents. 

White died just at a time when the 
devastating story of the Communist conspiracy was 
beginning to become public through the efforts of Con- 
gress. But many of the group named in the FBI reports 
of 1945 and 1946 are still alive and have appeared 
before our Subcommittee. 

All these former Treasury officials, except White and 
Adler, who is out of the country, have claimed the possi- 
bility of self-incrimination in refusing to answer questions 
about Communism. 

Ullmann, Glasser, Perlo, Silvermaster, Kaplan and Coe 
refused, claiming the Fifth Amendment as protection 
against incriminating themselves, to say whether they 
ever had engaged in espionage against the United States. 

The FBI cannot demand discharge of subversive em- 
ployes and it cannot make the decision to prosecute them. 
If the Administration fails to act, the FBI has no further 
powers. Thus the efforts of this fine intelligence agency 
can be completely nullified if an Administration wishes 
to disregard its warnings. 






-Harris & Ewing 
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The Battle of Capitol Hill: 


SECRET CALLS ...A PHOTO 
“DOCTORED” ... REPRISALS? 


What really went on between Army Secre- 
tary Stevens and Senator McCarihy when the 
Senator was investigating Communism in the 
Army? How was G. David Schine involved? 

Did Secretary Stevens, by persuasion or 
threats, try to divert the Senator's attention 
from the Army? Did the Senator or his aides 


The story of the conflict between Senator Joseph McCarthy 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin, and high Army officials resumes—under 
oath—with questioning of Robert T. Stevens, Secretary of the 
Army, by Ray H. Jenkins, special counsel for the Subcom- 
mittee. What follows is taken trom the transcript of hearings 
conducted by Senator Karl E Mundt (Rep.), of South Dakota, 
as temporary chairman: 


Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Secretary, you state in your pleadings, 
as | recall, that no less than 65 telephone calls were made 
to you or to your subordinates with reference to favors or 
preferential treatment to David Schine. Is that correct or 
not? 

Secretary Stevens: Telephone calls on the subject of David 
Schine. 

Mr. Jenkins: From the McCarthy Investigating Committee, 
you mean, or members of its staff? 

Secretary Stevens: Yes, sir. There were, I think all told, 
about that number. 

° ° ° 

Mr. Jenkins: As | recall, you state that there were some 19 
personal contacts with you or members of your staff with 
reference to David Schine, is that correct? 

Secretary Stevens: That is right. 

Mr. Jenkins: Making a total of 84 contacts either in per- 
son or by telephone with reference to either a commission 
or preterential treatment for Schine, is that correct? 

Secretary Stevens: Well, I would say, Mr. Jenkins, with 
reference to Schine. 

Mr, Jenkins: With reterence to Schine? 

Secretary Stevens: Yes. 

Mr. Jenkins: By that do you mean that not all of them were 
in the form of requests for leaves of absence, escaping KP 
and things of that kind? 

Secretary Stevens: I think a large number of them were— 
1 know a large number of them were fo: that purpose, but I 
would not want to say that every one of those 84 contacts in 
which the subject of Schine was discussed was for specific 
preferential treatment. Most of them, I think, were. 

Mr. Jenkins: On the occasion of the last conversation you 
had with the Senator on the 14th of January, you had then 
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use threats to seek special favors for Private 
Schine? 

Details of the tug of war between the Sena- 
tor and Army officials are being bared in 
open hearings of the Senate Investigations 
Subcommittee. Here is the picture drawn in 
testimony at those hearings. 


been in office approximately one year, lacking perhaps a 
couple of weeks, is that correct? 

Secretary Stevens: About three weeks, yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: During that year’s period, state whether or 
not you received calls or were contacted personally with ref- 
erence to any other soldier, inductee, or draftee, in any com- 
parable number of times? 

Secretary Stevens: Positively not. 

Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Stevens, I want to ask you this question: 
Did you feel that these efforts and attempts on the part of 
this staff on behalf of Schine were made by Senator McCarthy 
personally, individually or as a United States Senator on the 
one hand; or that they were made by him, not only as a 
Senator, but also as a member of the so-called McCarthy In- 
vestigating Committee, with all of its judicial powers, we will 
say? What were your impressions with respect to that? 

Secretary Stevens: My impression was, Mr. Jenkins. that 
Mr. Cohn— 

Mr. Jenkins: My question was with reterence to Senator 
McCarthy, to begin with. 

Secretary Stevens: Yes, sir. | was going to relate that, it 
I may. I was going to say, my impression was that Mr. Cohn 
was tremendously interested in Mr. Schine and in having spe- 
cial treatment for Mr. Schine. 

Mr. Jenkins: Do you mean Mr. Cohn as Mr. Roy Cohn in- 
dividually, or Mr. Cohn occupying the powerful position 
that he did as chief counsel for this Investigating Committee? 

Secretary Stevens: | mean occupying the powerful position 
that he did ot chief counsel for this Committee. 

Mr. Jenkins: Do you teel that he used his office in an at- 
tempt at a perversion of the rules of the Army with reference 
to the treatment accorded an iuductee or draftee? 

Secretary Stevens: I do. 

° ° ° 

Senator McCarthy: I think it might be well, in view of this 
line of questions that Mr, Cohn “exerted,” that Mr. Stevens 
be asked to produce the Inspector General’s report on just 
what consideration Mr. Schine got. I am curious to know 
what special consideration he got. I think it should be in the 
record. I am suggesting that you do this out of order. Mr. 
Jenkins may have in mind doing this later. I don’t know. 
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Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Chairman, may I state I am about ready 
to cross-examine the witness, and I do ask the Senator to be 
patient. I think those matters will be clarified. 

Senator McCarthy: Certainly. 

c o o 

Mr. Jenkins: You have related your impressions and opin- 
ions with reference to efforts or pressure on the part of Mr. 
Cohn. 

o o = 

Secretary Stevens: Mr. Jenkins, at first I thought that it 
was, you might say, a sort of personal thing in some way. 
That was the way it began. But as it went along over a 
period of time and continued to recur, and the chief counsel, 
Mr. Cohn, showed the vigorous interest that he did in the 
subject, I finally had no other course than to conclude that 
Mr. Cohn’s activities were with the knowledge and approval 
of the chairman of this Committee. 

oO o ood 

Mr. Jenkins: Now, Mr. Secretary, you are not trying to 
minimize the efforts of the McCarthy Committee, are you? 

Secretary Stevens: Am I trying to? 

Mr. Jenkins: Yes, that is what I am asking you. 

Secretary Stevens: No, sir, I don’t feel that I am trying to 
minimize the efforts of the Committee; I am simply trying 
to get out here, as I know you want me to do, all of the facts 
I have in respect to Fort Monmouth. My own feeling is that 
it was a greatly overexaggerated situation. 

Mr. Jenkins: Now, that reflects your feelings and opinions, 
does it not, of that very statement? 

Secretary Stevens: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: That it was a greatly overexaggerated situa- 
tion? 

Secretary Stevens: That is right. 

Mr. Jenkins: All right, Mr. Stevens. I believe that you have 
already stated that you, as Secretary of the Army, were vitally 
interested in cleaning out subversives or those about whom 
there was any question at the earliest possible moment. That 
is right, is it not? 

Secretary Stevens: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: And you concede that Senator McCarthy and 
his staff did that very thing, do you not? 

Secretary Stevens: I concede that Senator McCarthy and 
his staff, through the investigation, speeded up to some ex- 
tent the suspension of some people; but we had information 
about all of these people and the action would have been 
taken, but they speeded it up to a certain extent. 

Mr. Jenkins: But the point is that it had not been taken, 
had it, Mr. Secretary? 

— o ° 

Secretary Stevens: It was in the process of being taken, 
yes, sir. You see, under the new security regulations in the 
Government, all of these types of cases were automatically 
under a new review. 

Mr. Jenkins: Ultimately, you say, you would have accom- 
plished the same result? 

Secretary Stevens: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: But Senator McCarthy accomplished it be- 
fore you had the opportunity to do it, is that it? 

Secretary Stevens: No, sir, I do not quite agree that that 
is it. 

Mr. Jenkins: You do not agree to that. Now, I understood 
you did, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Stevens: I think that I stated—I do not want 
to in any way evade Mr. Jenkins in any questions. I want to 
call them exactly as I see them. As I see this case, through 
the efforts of the Committee, there was expedited to a cer- 
tain extent some of the cases in which the suspensions took 
place. 

Mr. Jenkins: Now, very good, I think that answers the 
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question. You would say, therefore, that Senator McCarthy 
and his staff did an important piece of work that enhanced 
national security—time being of the essence in the detection 
of Communists or Reds or “pinks” or whatever you want to 
call them—in the Army or any other branch of the Govern- 
ment, is that not correct? 

oO o oO 

Secretary Stevens: Well, I certainly agree it is correct to 
find the security risks, loyalty cases, and act on it fast. There 
is no question about that. We are all in accord on that com- 
pletely. The only thing that I say in regard to this, Mr. Jen- 
kins, is having said that in my opinion Senator McCarthy's 
investigation did speed up to a certain extent in a certain 
number of cases, I would go on and say that in respect of 
the whole over-all situation which is referred to in your 
question, that I think it would have been far more effective 
if we had not pursued the publicity tactics that went with 
this investigation. I think that that did a lot of harm in a 
lot of ways. 

Mr. Jenkins: Do you charge Senator McCarthy with the 
publicity that his investigations entailed? 

Secretary Stevens: Well, whenever Senator McCarthy 
holds an executive session— 

Mr. Jenkins: The press is there, I am sure. 

Secretary Stevens: No, sir. The press is there, and they 
are not in the executive session, of course, but when the 
session is over, Senator McCarthy gives them a run-down of 
how he feels the thing transpired. And I feel that, right or 
wrong, a great deal of misinformation and excitement was 
caused by the reports that he developed after these executive 
sessions. 

Mr. Jenkins: And, Mr. Stevens, you wanted it stopped, 
didn’t you? 

Secretary Stevens: Yes, sir. 
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» Mr. Jenkins: And, consequently, you wanted Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s investigation stopped, didn’t you? 

Secretary Stevens: No sir, I didn’t want it stopped. 

Mr. Jenkins: You didn’t want it stopped? 

Secretary Stevens: No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: Now, one of the charges made against you is 
that you sought to discredit his Committee and the im- 
portance of the work, and do you recall that? 

Secretary Stevens: I never did any such thing. 

Mr. Jenkins: I will ask you if you haven’t here this morn- 
ing, on the witness stand, damned him with faint praise, so 
to speak. Haven’t you done that? 

Secretary Stevens: No, sir, I think that I have given him 
credit for having expedited to a certain extent some of those 
cases at Fort Monmouth. 

Mr. Jenkins: Haven’t you here on the witness stand this 
morning minimized the importance of his work in the inves- 
tigation of Fort Monmouth? 

Secretary Stevens: I have told you that the work would 
have gotten done anyhow. 

Mr. Jenkins: I understand it, but you further told us that 
time was of the essence, and it is always too late to lock the 
barn when the horse is stolen, you know that. And, Mr. 
Stevens, there are now 20 men still under suspension, after a 
lapse of six months, suspended by you and your personnel, 
partially as a result of the work of the McCarthy Committee, 
is that not correct? 

Secretary Stevens: Yes, sir. 

* * = 

Mr. Jenkins: Now, Mr. Stevens, you understood all along 

that one of the consultants of this very Committee whose 


yp 










work we have been talking about was one G. David Schine? 
Secretary Stevens: Yes, sir. 
Mr. Jenkins: You understood that, did you not? 
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Secretary Stevens: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: Did you understand that he was somewhat 
of an authority on Communism, and had written at least a 
pamphlet on that subject? 

Secretary Stevens: I think that I knew that he had written 
a pamphlet, yes. 

2 = e 

Mr. Jenkins: When did you first hear that there was a per- 
son in this world named G. David Schine? 

Secretary Stevens: I believe that was on the 8th of Septem- 
ber, Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Jenkins: Is that the time that you had coffee at the 
breakfast table in the Schine apartment, that is, the apar- 
ment of his father and mother? 

Secretary Stevens: No, sir, this was when I returned from 
the West and first visited Senator McCarthy on the 8th of 
September. 

Mr. Jenkins: When was it that you had breakfast or coffee 
in the Schine apartment in New York City? 

Secretary Stevens: That was the 16th of September. 

Mr. Jenkins: You knew then who David Schine was, did you 
not? 

Secretary Stevens: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: You knew that he was on the McCarthy Com- 
mittee and that he was subject to be drafted? That is right, 
is it not? 

Secretary Stevens: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: And you knew that he was the son of a multi- 
millionaire? 

Secretary Stevens: No, sir, I would not say I knew that. 

Mr. Jenkins: The son of very wealthy parents? 

Secretary Stevens: Well, I do not think that I had any 
knowledge of the financial position of the Schine family other 
than walking into the apartment that morning and seeing 
that it was a very nice place. 

Mr. Jenkins: You knew then that he was a controversial 
figure, did you not, Mr. Secretary, and had been talked about 
on the radio and written up in newspaper columns, particularly 
with reference to his draft status? 

Secretary Stevens: I know there had been considerable 
discussion about that. 

Mr. Jenkins: And you went with Senator McCarthy, or at 
the invitation of the Senator, to the very home where this boy 
lived on September 16, did you not? 

Secretary Stevens: That is right. 

Mr. Jenkins: Did you not feel like such a visit might com- 
promise you or cause some criticism? 

Secretary Stevens: No, sir, I did not . . . The first contact 
with Senator McCarthy was or the 8th of September, and I 
was anxious to follow it up and do all I could to expedite 
whatever actions might be necessary. I thought while I was 
in New York I would like to see the Senator, and so I con- 
tacted him and he suggested that place of meeting. I would 
have met him anywhere; it did nct make any difference to 
me. 

Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Secretary, did you ever at any other 
time become a guest in the Schine home in New York City? 

Secretary Stevens: Not in the home, sir. I referred Friday 
to the dinner that I attended in the Waldorf; it was not in 
their apartment. 

Mr. Jenkins: Given by David’s father and mother? 

Secretary Stevens: That is right. 

Mr. Jenkins: Attended by Mr. Cohn? 

Secretary Stevens: I understood they gave it. 

Mr. Jenkins: By Senator McCarthy and Mr. Cohn and Mr. 
Cohn’s father, a jurist in New York City, and attended by all 
of those parties and others, I believe you say. 

Secretary Stevens: That is right. 
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Mr. Jenkins: Had pressure been brought to bear upon you 
at that time on behalf of Schine; that is, at this dinner party 
given in New York? 

Secretary Stevens: Had pressure been brought to bear on 
me? 

Mr. Jenkins: Yes. 

Secretary Stevens: Well, the question had been up of a 
commission and various things which I have detailed in the 
course of my testimony, Mr. Jenkins, yes. 

Mr. Jenkins: And you found out that calls had been com- 
ing in for David Schine since mid-July, did you not, and you 
knew it at the time? 

Secretary Stevens: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: And you went for the second time and be- 
came a guest of this boy’s father and mother? 

Secretary Stevens: Well, Mr. Jenkins, I was in New York. 

Mr. Jenkins: I don’t say that there is anything wrong; it is 
up to the Committee to decide that. 

Secretary Stevens: May I give you just a little bit of back- 
ground on that; that is, that I went to New York on my own 
initiative, with the invitation of the Senator, to attend the 
Fort Monmouth hearings on the 13th and 14th of October. 
I invited Senator McCarthy and his staff to luncheon with 
me on both of those days. At some time during the course 
of October 13, Senator McCarthy invited me to come to 
dinner that night. Now, I think he had lunch with me and 
I had dinner with him. I paid no particular attention, frankly, 
as to where I was going or what we were going to do. 

Mr. Jenkins: Was it the next morning that David Schine 
drove you somewhere in his automobile? 

Secretary Stevens: It was; the morning of October 14. 

° o o 

Mr. Jenkins: Where did he drive you? 

Secretary Stevens: He drove me from the corner of 32nd 
Street and Park Avenue down to the Courthouse in Lower 
Manhattan. 

Mr. Jenkins: And there was a discussion between you and 
him then with respect to his Army status, was there not? 

Secretary Stevens: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: And I believe you said you knew discussions 
had been carried on since mid-July. 

Secretary Stevens: That is right. 

Mr. Jenkins: Or for a period of some two or three months? 

Secretary Stevens: That is right. 

Lod oo ° 

Mr. Jenkins: And you knew that he was in all likelihood 
a future draftee? 

Secretary Stevens: Yes, sir. Well, I thought he was going to 
be, but I did not know, of course. It was up to Selective 
Service entirely. 

Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Stevens, did you ever have your photo- 
graph taken with G. David Schine? 

Secretary Stevens: Well, there were a lot of photographers 
around down there at that hearing, and it could be. 

Mr. Jenkins: But did you ever at your suggestion at a 
meeting anywhere, any time, say that “I want my picture 
taken with David” and have it done? 

Secretary Stevens: I am sure that I never made a statement 
just like you made it there. I mean, if there was a picture 
being taken and there were people around, I might be very 
apt to say, “Well, let us all step in here and have a picture,” 
but I do not think that I ever made any demand to have my 
picture taken with David Schine. 

Mr. Jenkins: I did not say “demand,” but was your picture 
after David Schine was drafted ever taken with you alone at 
your suggestion, anywhere? 

Secretary Stevens: After he was drafted? 

Mr. Jenkins: Yes. Let me show you a picture, Mr. Stevens, 
for the purpose of refreshing your recollection. I ask you 
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whether or not that is a photograph of you, the Secretary of 
the Army, and David Schine, a private in the Army. 

Secretary Stevens: I unfortunately can recognize myself, 
but I could not guarantee the soldier. 

Mr. Jenkins: My question is, is that a photograph of you, 
the Secretary of the Army, and G. David Schine, a private in 
the Army? 

Secretary Stevens: That is me; that is certainly me, and | 
assume— 

Mr. Jenkins: What do you say about the soldier boy? 

Secretary Stevens: I do not know whether that is Schine 
or not. 

Mr. Jenkins: Well, Mr. Stevens, you know Schine, do you 
not? 

Secretary Stevens: Yes. 

Mr. Jenkins: You know him well? 

Secretary Stevens: That picture does not look very much 
like him. 

Mr. Jenkins: You have had meetings with him and have 
been in his home and have been in automobiles with him. 
What is your best impression about whether or not that was 
David Schine? 

Secretary Stevens: I think it probably is. 

Mr. Jenkins: You think it probably is? 

Secretary Stevens: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: Do you remember when and where it was 
made? 

Secretary Stevens: This was made at the McGuire Air 
Force Base. 

= oO o 

Mr. Jenkins: What is your best impression about that pic- 
ture, where and when was it taken? 

Secretary Stevens: My best impression of this picture is 
that it was taken, the title says, and I imagine that is correct, 
at McGuire Air Force Base, which I referred to earlier this 
morning, as having been the airport adjoining Fort Dix, 
where I stopped, and after [a] meeting in New York on 
November 17 . . . And I would say that this is a picture of, 
undoubtedly, David Schine, and a rather grim-looking picture 
of the Secretary of the Army. 

Mr. Jenkins: After the meeting in New York, of November 
17, is that right? 

Secretary Stevens: May I hasten to say to you, sir, that I 
have many, many times had my picture taken with privates 
of the United States Army, and I hope that I may have that 
privilege for a long time in the future. 

Mr. Jenkins: How many would you say? 

Secretary Stevens: Well, if you took them by groups, like 
over there in Korea, it would run into the thousands. 

o 2 ° 

Mr. Jenkins: . . . Now getting back to Schine now, Mr. 
Stevens, isn’t it a fact that you were being especially nice 
and considerate and tender of this boy, Schine—wait, wait, 
wait, wait—in order to dissuade the Senator from continuing 
his investigation of one of your departments? 

Secretary Stevens: Positively and completely not. 

Mr. Jenkins: The treatment you accorded Schine then 
was just what you accorded every other private in the 
Army? 

Secretary Stevens: I certainly would treat privates in the 
Army, one and all of them, the same. 

Mr. Jenkins: Now, why did you, the Secretary of the 
Army, having released a statement in which you said that 
there was no current espionage at Monmouth, why did you, 
when you found out from Cohn that the Senator was dis- 
pleased, take it on yourself, in your high position, and hav- 
ing made that statement no doubt with the advice and con- 


sent of those around you, including your superiors, to g0 ; 


traipsing off to New York City, hunting up this man, to change 
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your statement and make peace with him, and why then if 
you weren't afraid of him— 

Secretary Stevens: I did it because I wanted to continue 
my policy, which is a complete one, of co-operation with the 
Congress of the United States. 

cod od e 

Senator McClellan [John L. McClellan, (Dem.), of Ar- 
kansas, member of the Subcommittee]: . . . I have listened to 
this testimony and, according to my recollection of it there are 
some eight specific requests and different requests, requests 
of a different nature, for preferred treatment for Mr. Schine. I 
want to ask you about these . . . The first request that came to 
you was for a direct commission in the Army; is that correct? 

Secretary Stevens: Yes, sir. 

Senator McClellan: The second request was for a direct 
commission in one of the other branches of the service; is 
that correct? 

° a 2 

Secretary Stevens: That is correct. 

Senator McClellan: Such a request was made. 

Secretary Stevens: Yes, sir. 

Senator McClellan: The third I have here is a commission 
in the intelligence service under Mr. [Allen W.] Dulles, and 
you said you went over yourself to try to secure that for him. 

Secretary Stevens: That is right. 

* 2 2 

Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Secretary, thank goodness I am about 
through. One other serious charge has been made against 
you, and that is, from time to time you offered up a bigger bait 
even than David Schine to this Committee to let you alone, 
to wit, the Air Force or the Navy, it being alleged that you 
tried to divert this Committee from the Army to the Air 
Force or the Navy. What do you say about that charge? 

Secretary Stevens: I say it is an unequivocal lie. 

Mr. Jenkins: That is one phase of this investigation about 
which your memory hasn't failed you? 

Secretary Stevens: It certainly has not. 

Mr. Jenkins: I want to read you an excerpt from your tes- 
timony. I believe you have admitted that you did try to pre- 
vail upon the Committee to suspend the operations so far as 
the investigation of Fort Monmouth is concerned. 

Secretary Stevens: I wanted to change the type ot hearing. 
As far as the investigation was concerned, it could go right 
along. 

Mr. Jenkins: This is from the record of April 23: 

Question: “Now you were telling about a statement 
you made to the effect that if this thing continued and 
these headlines were emblazoned upon the front page of 
the papers, it would drive you out of office.” 

I believe you admitted that. Here is the answer you gave: 

“T said that it could; that such a thing could happen. 

And Senator McCarthy said that that was not his in- 
tention. We discussed further the question of how to 
handle this Fort Monmouth situation, Senator McCarthy 
then said that he was planning to look into some situa- 
tions in industrial plants, and I stated that the Army and, 
in fact, the whole Defense Department was very much 
interested in that subject and had problems connected 
with it.” 

I will ask you: Wasn’t that, Mr. Stevens, an invitation on 
your part— 

Secretary Stevens: It was not. 

Mr. Jenkins: Wait. I haven’t finished. 

—to seek to divert Senator McCarthy and his staff from 
the Army to industrial plants and other phases not con- 
nected with the Army? Wasn’t that there your intention when 
you stated that? 

Secretary Stevens: It definitely was not. If you want me 
to give you a little background on that— 
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Mr. Jenkins: Did you ever intimate or suggest or did your 
attorney, Mr. [John G.] Adams, to your knowledge ever sug- 
gest, that there was a ripe, juicy field in other departments of 
the Army or in the Air Force or in the Navy for investiga- 
tion? 

Secretary Stevens: Never. 

= cod °o 


Senator McClellan: . . . Now, let me ask you . . . you did 
have and you do have the authority if you want to do it, to 
overrule the subordinates to whom the applications are 
referred if they reject an application for a direct commis- 
sion; as Secretary you have the authority if you want to exer- 
cise it, to overrule their decision and to order a direct com- 
mission granted, do you not? 

Secretary Stevens: I am sure I must have that power, Sen- 
ator. 

Senator McClellan: You do have that power? 

Secretary Stevens: That :s the way I understand it, yes, 
sir, that I could do it, but it is academic with me because 
I never would do it. 

Senator McClellan: You never would do it? 

Secretary Stevens: No. 

Senator McClellan: All right, if you had done it in this 
case, do you think that that would have satisfied the request? 

Secretary Stevens: Well— 

Senator McClellan: What I am pointing out, the implica- 
tion is here—you just as well face it, sir, the implication is 
here—that you were trying to buy uff this Committee from 
investigating the Army. Now, if that is true, you did have 
the authority to grant the commission, and order it granted, 
didn’t you? 

Secretary Stevens: Yes, sir. 

Senator McClellan: You refused to go that far? 

Secretary Stevens: I certainly did. 

Senator McClellan: Now, if you were undertaking to influ- 
ence them, and that was your purpose, and all of these asso- 
ciations with them and permitting all of these—what you are 
terming impositions—on you about special requests, then you 
did have the power to grant what they were seeking, didn’t 
you? 

Secretary Stevens: I did. 

Senator McClellan: Is that correct? 

Secretary Stevens: That is correct, Senator McClellan. 

Senator McCarthy: A point of order . . . I think that ques- 
tion is completely improper and unfair and the implication is 
that this chairman could have been bought off. All of the 
evidence is that this chairman could under no circumstances 
have been bought off on this investigaticn. 

Senator McClellan: You can take whatever you want from 
it, but the implication is here, and he has been questioned 
about it, as to his efforts to try to stop an investigation; and 
I am asking him the question if that was the purpose accord- 
ing to implications of questions that have been asked him 
he did refuse to do what he could have done that might 
have satisfied the situation. 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Chairman, a point of order. I just 
want to point out that the implication chere is that the chair- 
man could have been bought off, and there is no evidence 
that this chairman ever could have been bought off any hear- 
ing, and never will be bought off any hearing. 

a o o 

Senator Dirksen [Everett M. Dirksen (Rep.), of Illinois, 
member of the Subcommittee]: Now, Mr. Secretary, I want 
to return to one matter that came up last week. There are 
96 Senators. Can you, in a general way, state how many 
times you have received telephone or other requests from 
other members of the Senate on either side of the aisle, with 
respect to direct Reserve commissions in any branch of 
the Army? 
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SENATOR McCARTHY & MR. COHN COVER MICROPHONES 
On the record: a battery of questions 


Secretary Stevens: I cannot recall a single instance per- 
sonally. 

Senator Dirksen: Let us put it on this ground, and say, 
were the requests many, or were they few? 

Secretary Stevens: So far as my knowledge of it is con- 
cerned, almost total absence of them. In other words, I don’t 
recall a single call by a Senator to ask me for a direct com- 
mission. 

Mr. Welch [Joseph N.. Welch, special counsel for the 
Army]: . . . Mr. Jenkins yesterday was imposed upon, and 
so was the Secretary of the Army, by having a doctored or 
altered photograph produced in this courtroom as if it were 
honest . . . I have the photograph that was offered yesterday 
in evidence, and in respect to which Mr. Stevens was not 
only examined but cross-examined. 

I show you now a photograph in respect of which I charge 
that what was offered in evidence yesterday was an altered, 
shamefully cut-down picture, so that somebody could say to 
Stevens, “Were you not photographed alone with David 
Schine?” when the truth is he was photographed in a 
group. 

Mr. Jenkins, I would like to say with all of my power, sir, 
I know you would never participate in a trick like this, but I 
suggest to you that you were imposed upon. I would like now 
to offer the picture that I have in my right hand as the 
original, undoctored, unaltered piece of evidence. 

Senator Mundt: . . . The original, undoctored and un- 
altered picture will be entered as evidence. 

Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Chairman, may I say this: that the orig- 
inal photograph which was presented to the Secretary yes- 
terday on cross-examination is the identical photograph that 
was furnished me by one of the parties in interest in this 
case, and I might say an adverse party of interest to Mr. 
Stevens, as being the genuine, authentic photograph, with 
no intimation or insinuation that it had been cut down or 
that any other person photographed had been taken out of it. 
I presented it in good faith, as authentic evidence, I just 
wanted my position clear. 
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Senator McCarthy: The point of order is this, that Mr, 
Welch under the guise of making a point of order, has testi- 
fied that a picture is doctored. I now have before me, and | 
may say this: Yesterday was the first time I saw either of 
these pictures, the picture that was introduced yesterday and 
the one Mr. Welch puts in today, and he makes the com- 
pletely false statement that this is a group picture, and it is 
not. 

Senator Mundt: Counsel advises the chair, may I say— 

Senator McCarthy: May I finish my point of order? 

Senator Mundt: Counsel advises the chair that the Senator 
is engaging in a statement or cross-examination rather than 
a point of order. 

Senator McCarthy: I am getting rather sick of being in- 
terrupted in the middle of a sentence. 

Senator Symington [Stuart Symington (Dem.), of Mis- 
souri, member of the Subcommittee]: I would like to say if 
this is not a point of order, it is out of order. The counsel says 
it is not a point of order and it is not a point of order, if the 
counsel says it is not a point of order. 

Senator McCarthy: Oh, be quiet. 

Senator Symington: I haven't the slightest intention of 
being quiet. Counsel is running this Committee and you are 
not running it. 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Chairman, do I have the floor? 

Senator Mundt: The chair has the floor, and nobody is 
endeavoring to determine whether or not Senator McCarthy 
is speaking to a point of order. Will you state your point of 
order and then speak to it? 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that when 
I start to say something, I not be interrupted in the middle 
of a sentence, and that Mr. Symington and no one else have 
the right to interrupt unless they address the chair, and un- 
less the chair recognizes them. I am getting awfully sick of 
sitting down here at the end of the table and having who- 
ever wants to interrupt in the middle of a sentence. 

Now, Mr. Welch made a statement and I raised a point 
of order that it was not a proper point of order that he raised, 
and that he said this picture was doctored, and may I sug- 
gest to the chair as a point of order in fairness to Mr. Jen- 
kins, or whoever produced the picture, that Mr. Welch 
point out wherein the picture was doctored. 

I can see no doctoring, except that a Colonel Bradley, who 


will be a witness here, his picture was not included. When 


Mr. Welch under the guise of a point of order said this was 
a group picture, I suggest that the chair make the record 
clear that Mr. Welch was not speaking the truth, and that 
the only change— 

Mr. Jenkins: I am sorry to interrupt the Senator from Wis- 
consin. I agree with the Senator from Wisconsin that Mr. 
Welch did not make a point of order, and I further make 
the statement that the Senator from Wisconsin is not making 
a point of order; both of those gentlemen were making posi- 
tive statements of facts which properly come under the head 
of proof and should be properly made by those gentlemen or 
their witnesses under oath, and I think that that should be 
made perfectly clear to both Mr. Welch and Senator Mc- 
Carthy, and that we should now proceed with the testi- 
mony of Mr. Stevens. 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Chairman— 

Senator Mundt: The chair has the floor, I am sorry. And 
the chair has already ruled that the testimony on the photo- 
graph should be given to us under oath, and Mr, Welch has 
been advised of that, and you have been advised of that, and 
all parties will have an opportunity to bring in witnesses 
and to testify under oath on the whole allegations about the 
photograph, the original, whether it was doctored or not. 

So that there is no point of order involved, and counsel 
has pointed out both Mr. Welch’s statement and the state- 
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ment of Senator McCarthy are a bit out of order, but the sit- 
uation is a bit unusual, and consequently we have simply 
ruled that all testimony on the picture will be given under 
oath. 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Chairman— 

Senator Mundt: Do you have a point of order? 

Senator McCarthy: Call it a point of order or call it what 
you may, when counsel for Mr. Stevens and Mr. Hensel and 
Mr. Adams makes a statement and he is allowed to do it 
without interruption, and if that statement is false, do I have 
a right to correct it, or do we find halfway through my state- 
ment that Mr. Welch should not have made his statement 
and therefore I cannot point out that he was lying? I think 
that is an important question. 

Senator Mundt: The chair has made the statement, and 
neither statement is under oath, and each of you will have 
an opportunity to testify under oath on the matter in hand. 

2 * a 

Senator McCarthy: . . . Mr. Stevens, now that we have the 
original picture, supplied I understand by the Army, do you 
recognize David Schine? Yesterday you had some difficulty. 

Secretary Stevens: Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: There is no question that this is David 
Schine? 

Secretary Stevens: I think that is David Schine. 

Senator McCarthy: Who is the third man, do you know? 

Secretary Stevens: Colonel Bradley is his name, please. 

& = a 

Senator McCarthy: There is a fourth man who has been 
cut off. I know Mr. Welch objected to the third man being 
cut off. Is there any objection to the Army photographer 
having cut off the fourth man? 

Secretary Stevens: I take it that is the size of the picture, 
Senator McCarthy. 

Senator McCarthy: That is the size of this picture. You 
don’t claim it is doctored because the fourth man is cut off, 
do you? 

Secretary Stevens: No. 

Senator McCarthy: Let me ask you this now: If you take 
off the third man, does that change the setup in so far as 
you and Mr. Schine are concerned in any way? 

Secretary Stevens: Yes, sir, McCarthy. 

Senator McCarthy: It does? 

Secretary Stevens: It does in the sense, Senator McCarthy, 
that yesterday Mr. Jenkins asked me the question—and it 
surprised me very much—if I had had my picture taken with 
David Schine alone. When my memory was possibly not too 
good on that point, he immediately refreshed my memory 
with the production of that picture. 

Senator McCarthy: May I ask you this: The man who took 
this picture was not a press photographer. This was taken at 
McGuire Base. The only photographers present were Army 
enlisted photographers, is that correct? 

Secretary Stevens: I don’t know. I imagine it would be 
Air Force. It was an Air Force base. 

Senator McCarthy: Now, you know also that those photog- 
raphers were not taking pictures of colonels, or Secretary of 
the Army, unless they were requested to do so. They weren’t 
around like the young men around here, just taking pictures 
at will, were they? 

Secretary Stevens: I can’t ever remember having asked 
or made a request to have my picture taken, sir, and yet it 
has been photographed, I am afraid, thousands of times. 

Senator McCarthy: Let me ask you this: I assume that Mr. 
Schine—and I understand this came from Schine’s office—I 
assume Mr. Schine got this picture from the Army, and do you 
know whether, when he requested this, he merely got a picture 
of himself and Mr. Adams, or whether he also had the third 
and fourth man on here? I am rather curious, myself. 
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Secretary Stevens: I can’t answer that question, and I 
don’t know what he got. 

Senator McCarthy: You know that someone from the Army 
sent Mr. Schine this photograph, and I can understand how 
he would be proud, a private in the Army, having a picture 
taken with the Secretary, and I can understand when he 
frames that why he would not put on—I don’t know who this 
is, perhaps Mr. Adams over here, or he might want to have 
Mr. Adams on, on second thought. But you claim that as of 
now, you do not remember asking the photographers to take 
this picture? 

Secretary Stevens: I certainly do. 

Senator McCarthy: You do not remember asking? 

Secretary Stevens: I do not remember asking him, Senator 
McCarthy. 

Senator McCarthy: Aside from taking off the fourth man 
who is taken off by the Army photographer, the third man 
who was either taken off by Mr. Schine or someone else, 
aside from that, is this picture completely accurate as intro- 
duced yesterday and the one today? 

Secretary Stevens: I am certainly not going to say anything 
about the picture having been accurate when it was doctored. 

Senator McCarthy: Let us see that. Would you examine 
those two, Mr. Secretary? Examine the picture of you and 
Schine, and tell me whether there is any doctoring except 
I believe a little less of your leg on one than on the other 
and a little less of Mr. Schine’s feet on one than the other. 
Other than that, is there any change in the picture? 

May I say, I do not think that there is anything improper 
with your having your picture taken with Mr. Schine or any- 
one else. In view of the fact this matter is brought up this 
morning, I think that we should go into it in some detail. 

(The photograph was handed to the Secretary.) 

Secretary Stevens: I didn’t get the question, and if the 
question is before me, I would like to know what it is. 

Senator McCarthy: I will repeat the question. The ques- 
tion, Mr. Secretary . . . is, aside from cutting off the fourth 
man who was cut off, apparently, by the Army photographer, 
and I assume that is Mr. Adams, and cutting off the third 
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man, who is either cut off by Mr. Schine or someone in my 
Committee, and we will find that out when Mr. Jenkins calls 
them to the stand—aside from that, is the picture of you 
and Mr. Schine completely accurate, and is there any doctor- 
ing in any way? 

Secretary Stevens: I would have to examine closely, and 
I would say that looking at it quickly, that that is probably 
true, Senator McCarthy, that the rest of it is. 

Senator McCarthy: Completely accurate? 

Secretary Stevens: But, I think you overlooked the major 
trouble with this picture, which is that it was introduced on 
the basis that I had asked for a picture with Dave Schine 
alone, and I have no recollection of asking for such a picture; 
and the picture, the other picture here this morning proves 
that such was not the case. 

Senator McCarthy: Let me say that whether you had 
your picture with Schine alone or with another colonel, as far 
as I am concerned, it doesn’t concern me, and I don’t think it 
is improper at all. I think that you are entitled to have your 
picture taken wherever you want to. But do you think that 
having another colonel in the picture, having another colonel 
standing on the other side of the private, you on one side 
and the colonel on the other, does that decrease the signifi- 
cance or increase the significance in any way? 

Secretary Stevens: I think it increases the significance of 
what is happening here tremendously, because it shows that 
somebody has taken it upon themselves to edit the informa- 
tion that is going to come before this Committee. 

Senator McCarthy: How about the editing of Mr. Adams’s 
face over there? Who did that, do you know? 

Secretary Stevens: I have no idea who that other one is, 
and it might be Senator McCarthy. 

o o o 

Senator McCarthy: You said this might have been Senator 
McCarthy, and it might have been, because I was there when 
you called the photographer over to have the picture taken, 
except I notice this is not my hat in the picture, but let me 
ask you this: You object to the third man being cut off, and 
I can see where you would. I think that is a legitimate ob- 
jection. Do you object to the fourth man being cut off? 

Secretary Stevens: I think we should find out from the 
photographer as to whether or not that is the size of the 
film and that that is exactly where it cut off automatically. 

Senator McCarthy: I think that is a good idea. Now, Mr. 
Secretary, you said the other day that you wanted to get 
the hearings suspended. You have succeeded in that, have 
you not? You have succeeded in getting the hearings on the 
Communist infiltration in the military suspended. Your suc- 
cess is complete as of today, is it not? 

Secretary Stevens: I don’t—I wish you would repeat that, 
Senator McCarthy. 

Senator McCarthy: I will be glad to. You testified the other 
day that you wanted to suspend the hearings on Communist 
infiltration in the military. I say that as of today, your suc- 
cess is complete, and they are completely suspended, is that 
correct? 

Secretary Stevens: I don’t know whether they are or not. 

Senator McCarthy: Well, you said you wanted the hearings 
suspended. 

Secretary Stevens: I assume that your Committee is still 
active, Senator. 

Senator McCarthy: You made a special point the other day 
and you said, “I did not want the investigation suspended; 
I wanted the hearings suspended.” And you know there have 
been no hearings since your office issued the attacks upon 
Mr. Cohn, Mr. Schine and myself. In other words, you have 
been successful, have you not? 

Secretary Stevens: I don’t regard that as success at all, no, 
sir. 
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Senator McCarthy: Well, let us see. You wanted the hear- 
ings suspended; is that right? 

Secretary Stevens: I wanted the type of hearings changed. 

Senator McCarthy: Well, now, you said the other day 
you wanted them suspended, and are you changing that 
testimony? 

Secretary Stevens: I wanted to have—and I stated it sev- 
eral times yesterday and I will state it again—that I wanted 
to have the constant hammering of the Army over the head 
with respect to Fort Monmouth stopped, because it was cre- 
ating an impression in the minds of the American people, as 
well as the Army, that was not a fair or accurate picture. 

Senator McCarthy: Now, Mr. Secretary, all of the things 
you said yesterday were taken down. 

Secretary Stevens: That is right. 

Senator McCarthy: Do you deny today thet yesterday, in 
answer to Mr. Jenkins’s question, you said that you did not 
want to stop the hearings but you wanted the hearings sus- 
pended? Isn’t that correct? If you insist, I will be glad to go 
through the testimony and dig it out. 

Secretary Stevens: I said that I thought that the Fort Mon- 
mouth hearing had served its purpose. 

Senator McCarthy: And should be suspended? 

Secretary Stevens: And that we would carry it on, and we 
would make progress reports to you; and if it wasn’t satis- 
factory, the investigation would be continued anyway on 
your part, on the part of your staff, and that you would come 
right back into the picture. 

Senator McCarthy: Bob, I am asking you a very simple 
question: Did you yesterday say that you wanted to have 
the hearings suspended? 

Secretary Stevens: I said that I wanted to have-—- 

Senator McCarthy: Now, tell me “Yes” or “No.” 

Secretary Stevens: Well, let us look up the record. 

Senator McCarthy: Don’t you remember? 

Secretary Stevens: Senator McCarthy, there is a great many 
things happening, and I am trying to remember as best I 
can, as these questions come along, and get out the facts 
right here in front of this Committee, and I may not always 
be able to immediately answer, to recall something as you 
are now asking me. 


Roy M. Cohn, chief counsel of the Subcommittee, testified 
about the Stevens-Schine photograph. Mr. Cohn’s testi- 
mony included the following: 


Mr. Cohn: On November 6, Mr. Stevens had invited Sena- 
tor McCarthy, Mr. Carr, myself and Mr. Schine, who was 
then in the Army, to lunch at his office. Mr. Schine did not 
come because he did not care to come. He declined the in- 
vitation. When we arrived there, there was a place set for 
him at the table and Mr. Stevens expressed great regret 
and said— 

Mr. Jenkins: Now, Mr. Cohn, just with reference to the 
photograph. I must insist that you are going beyond the 
scope of the inquiry. 

Mr. Cohn: With reference to the photograph, Mr. Stevens 
said, “One reason I am particularly sorry Dave is not here is 
that a couple of the photographers wanted to take a picture 
of him and me, of Dave Schine and myself, and I wanted to 
have that picture taken.” 

Mr. Jenkins: Is that all that was said on November 6 with 
reference to a photograph? 

Mr. Cohn: That is all with reference to the photograph. 

Mr. Jenkins: Passing to November 17. 

Mr. Cohn: Very well, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: I will ask you whether or not you told me 
that you had documentary evidence in the form of a photo- 
graph of Mr. Stevens and Mr. Schine corroborating your 
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statement to me that Mr. Stevens requested his photograph 
be taken with Schine. Is that correct? 

Mr. Cohn: I told you, sir, that as far as I knew there was 
a picture of Mr, Stevens and Private Schine taken on Novem- 
ber 17. There was, and there is. 

Mr. Jenkins: Did I ask you to produce that photograph to 
me prior to my cross-examination of the Secretary of the 
Army? 

Mr. Cohn: I believe before you did that, Mr. Jenkins, you 
asked me to explain to you the circumstances under which 
that photograph was taken. I believe, sir, I then told you— 
and if I may— 

Mr. Jenkins: Did or not you tell me it was taken on that 
occasion at the request of the Secretary of the Army? 

Mr. Cohn: I said that then, sir, and I say that now, and so 
will other witnesses. 

Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Cohn, was the photograph introduced 
yesterday delivered to me by you or a member of your staff 
prior to my cross-examination of the Secretary? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: Was anything ever said to me up to this time 
about any person being cut out of that photograph? 

Mr. Cohn: No, sir, I do not think anything was ever said 
to you about any person being cut out of that photograph. I 
would like to tell you, in the interest of accuracy, exactly 
what was said and exactly what was done. 

Mr. Jenkins: You may do so. 

Mr. Cohn: All right, fine. I told you, sir, after I described 
the November 6 incident in which Mr. Stevens expressed 
regret that Mr. Schine did not accept his invitation, stating 
as one reason that he wanted his photograph taken, that on 
November 17 when Mr. Stevens flew down with us to Fort 
Dix to see Mr. Schine that as we were getting off the plane 
there were a couple of Army photographers. Mr. Stevens 
said they were Air Force photographers. They very well 
might have been, sir. There were a couple of military pho- 
tographers, let’s say, who were waiting at the plane. Private 
Schine was waiting there, and so was General Ryan [Maj. 
Gen. Cornelius Ryan, Commanding General, Fort Dix]. 

I believe I mentioned to you that Colonel Bradley was 
there, that Colonel LaVelle was there. I believe I mentioned 
to you, sir, that Colonel Bradley will be one of the people 
we will call as a witness for us in this proceeding. I stated 
to you that as we got off the plane and these photographers 
stepped up, Senator McCarthy said that we had to leave for 
Boston very soon and as far as he was concerned he did not 
want any pictures taken, he wanted to get right inside and 
start working. 

At that point Mr. Stevens walked over to Private Schine 
and said, “This is a picture I would like to have. It is one I 
have wanted, so let’s have it taken now.” I heard that, Sena- 
tor McCarthy heard that and Mr. Carr heard that. A picture 
was thereupon taken. 

I believe you asked me, sir, whether or not such a picture 
was in existence. I believe I told you that I thought that it 
was, at which point I contacted Private Schine. Private 
Schine said yes, there had been such a picture in existence; 
that he had had it framed on the wall of his office until re- 
cent events, at which time I believe it was taken down. 

I asked if he could get that. He said he thought he could. 
He went up to New York. He procured that picture. He 
brought it down. I did not see it, and I might say to you, sir, 
I did not know whether Colonel Bradley was standing in 
the background or not. As I think back on it, I think that 
there were three or four pictures that were taken on that 
day. I think Mr. Adams was in a couple of the pictures. 

Now, Mr. Schine sent that picture down here. It was given 
to some members of the staff. They took it downstairs to 
have copies of the picture made. Copies of the picture were 
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made. One of the members of the staff asked me what to do 
with it. I told him to send a copy of the picture of Stevens and 
Schine up to Mr. Jenkins, a blown-up copy. That was done. 

I now find on inquiry of a member of the staff that they 
saw some third person who was not recognizable and was 
not recognized standing to the side; that Mr. Stevens and 
Mr. Schine were facing each other and looking at each other. 
There was a third person standing on the side and they 
thought that that person had no relevancy, had nothing to 
do with it, and that the picture wanted was the picture of 
Stevens and Schine. That is what was blown up, that is what 
was sent up to you. I did not see it before it was sent up. It 
was sent up. If Mr. Stevens wants to establish that Colonel 
Bradley was standing to the side, I remember he was at the 
side of the plane as we arrived as the Commanding Officer 
of the field and that Mr. Adams was standing next to Colonel 
Bradley. I think, sir, that is perfectly correct and proper, 
and we are very glad to have that in the record. 

2 = oO 

‘Senator McClellan: Well, was not the purpose of the pic- 
ture and your producing it and making it available to coun- 
sel for the purpose of substantiating your statement that 
Mr. Stevens had requested that he and Schine had their pic- 
ture taken alone together? 

Mr. Cohn: No, sir, and I don’t believe, and I hope Mr. Jen- 
kins will bear me out in this, that I ever used the word 
“alone.” And I might say I don’t think the fact that Colonel 
Bradley is standing to the side changes the thing one iota. 
But I don’t believe I ever used the word “alone” to Mr. 
Jenkins or anyone else. 

My recollection was, Senator McClellan, and is, that Mr. 
Stevens wanted a picture of himself and Mr. Schine, and I 
don’t believe that he excluded from the picture, or asked to 
have excluded from the picture, any of the other people pres- 
ent. 

If it happens that Colonel Bradley, who was standing next 
to the plane, was to the side of the picture, or whether pos- 
sibly Mr. Adams was next to him, that might very well be so, 
and I don’t deny it for a minute nor do I attach any signifi- 
cance to it. 

Senator McClellan: The point is, as the picture was pre- 
sented yesterday, it was to corroborate the allegation and the 
question that had been asked Secretary Stevens with respect 
to him wanting his picture taken alone with Mr. Schine.. . 
At the time the picture was presented, counsel interrogated 
Mr. Stevens obviously under that impression. Now, did you 
give him that impression that it was a picture of the two 
taken alone? 

Mr. Cohn: No, the impression which I gave him, I hope, 
which is what the facts as I know them were, was that there 
was a picture of Secretary Stevens and Mr. Schine taken at 
the request of Secretary Stevens. 

I don’t believe Mr. Jenkins ever asked me, and I don’t 
know why he should have, “Was anybody else standing to 
the side, or did Secretary Stevens ask that everybody else 
step out of it?” 

It was a picture of Secretary Stevens and Mr. Schine next 
to each other, looking at each other. I believe that was as 
far as I went, because that is as far as I knew, sir. 

Senator McClellan: Well, you recognize that as it was pre- 
sented yesterday, in testimony elicited from examination by 
counsel, that the testimony as of yesterday did not present 
the facts as they are. Do you recognize that? 

Mr. Cohn: Sir, in that Colonel Bradley was standing to the 
side, and the fact that Mr. Adams might be standing next to 
them, yes. 

2 3 ° 

Senator Dworshak [Henry C. Dworshak (Rep.), of Idaho, 

member of the Subcommittee]: Was Private Schine an in- 
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dispensable member of this staff whose services were so 
essential that the staff could not function without relying 
upon the services and the information which only Private 
Schine had available? 

Mr. Cohn: Senator Dworshak, I don’t happen to be one of 
those who hold to the “indispensable man” theory about 
anybody on this earth. I think everything goes along if not a 
single one of us was here, since time began. I don’t think 
Private Schine is or was indispensable. I could best say it 
this way: He served the Committee for almost a year without 
receiving any compensation. He did an able and successful 
job which resulted in the saving of millions of dollars to the 
taxpayers of this country and to the rooting out of Commu- 
nists. 

Senator Dworshak: That is your opinion, and you are en- 
titled to it. 

Mr. Cohn: That is my opinion, sir. I think I can back that 
up with the opinions of others. 

Senator Dworshak: I didn’t ask you to do that. Please 
answer the question. Don’t make a speech at this time. 

Mr. Cohn: I would say he is not indispensable. I would 
say he is a valuable staff member who did excellent work 
and had valuable information. 

Senator Dworshak: When did you have the first intimation 
that David Schine might be drafted into the military service? 

Mr. Cohn: I would say that was around the summer or 
early fall. 

Senator Dworshak: And he was drafted when? 

Mr. Cohn: I believe the date of his induction was No- 
vember 3. 

Senator Dworshak: And how many months intervened 
between summer and November 3? 

Mr. Cohn: It depends on where you start. If you want to 
start with August, you would have August, September, and 
October. You would have three months. 

Senator Dworshak: And David Schine would continue to 
investigate on behalf of this Committee and the staff, and 
was then consulted on November 17, even though it had 
been known early in the summer that he was to be called 
into military service? 

Mr. Cohn: He had been consulted as recently as the last 
two days, sir. There is a great deal of information he has 
which we need, and which I think perfectly proper, for the 
proper operation of our investigation. 

Senator Dworshak: That is again your opinion . . . 

2 ° ° 

Senator Symington: You mentioned the question of Mr. 
Schine working for nothing. You do not in any way criticize 
people who cannot afford to work for nothing if they want 
to eat? 

Mr. Cohn: Sir, I take my salary check every month, and I 
am not criticizing anybody who does not work for nothing. 
On the other hand, I do not criticize somebody who can af- 
ford to work for nothing and who could be paid but says, 
“I don’t want to be paid. It is a privilege to do this kind of 
work, and I will do it for nothing.” I do not criticize either 
party, sir. 

Senator Symington: I would like the record to show, Mr. 
Chairman, that all the money that was asked for by the 
chairman of the Committee was voted for by the Senate. 

Just one other question. You mentioned the fact that you 
thought there would be difficulty in getting people to come 
down to work for the Committee for nothing or for salary as 
a result of this. 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Senator Symington: Is that right? 

Mr. Cohn: Senator Symington, I said that statement, and 
I made it advisedly. If I could give you, sir, in response to 
your question one example: Frank Carr, who is sitting close 
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to you, sir, was head of security for the FBI in New York, 
Frank Carr made the case against the first-string leaders of 
the Communist Party, the National Committee of the Com. 
munist Party. Frank Carr had 200 FBI agents working under 
him. I am one of those—I did not know Mr. Carr well, but 
I am one of those who went to him and asked him and begged 
him to come down with this Committee as executive director, 
He refused. I had everybody I knew work on him to get him 
to come down, and if the result of his being down here js 
the type of smear and the type of lies to which he has been 
subjected in this hearing and by this report, I certainly 
think that any good American is going to think twice before 
sticking his neck out in that way. 

Senator Symington: I would like to ask you another ques- 
tion. This is called the “business Administration.” It has had 
a lot of fine businessmen come down here to work since the 
new Administration went into effect. The record of Mr. 
Stevens was known before he came down. How do I think 
businessmen, based on these hearings, are going to be in- 
terested in taking jobs in the Pentagon or in other Govern- 
ment agencies? Do you believe that the same problems which 
apply with respect to Mr. Carr and Mr. Schine from the 
standpoint of the desirability of Washington service in these 
grave days will also apply as a result of the problems that 
have come up for Mr. Stevens since he took this job? 

Mr. Cohn: There is one very important distinction, Sena- 
tor Symington. We did not make these charges, these smear 
charges against Mr. Stevens. He made them against us. | 
assume no responsibility in that regard. 

Senator Symington: I would like for the record to say that 
I do not remember Mr. Stevens accusing any of the prin- 
cipals on the other side of blackmail or falsehood. 

Mr. Cohn: Mr. Symington, sir— 

Senator Symington: I beg your pardon. He did accuse 
them of falsehood, but to the best of my knowledge he did 
not accuse them of blackmail. In any case, I think it is a 
two-way stretch. It may be difficult upon Mr. Carr and Mr. 
Schine, but isn’t it fair to say that it will be difficult to get 
businessmen to come down to Washington if this type or 
character of process proceeds? 

Mr. Cohn: All I can say to you on that, sir, is that we did 
not initiate these smear charges. They were initiated by Mr. 
Stevens and by Mr. Adams, and not by us. I never made 
publicly or privately any statement in derogation of Mr. 
Stevens, and I never made any statement which could cause 
him to feel that a charge had been made against him or that 
he should have any reason to regret having come down 
to Washington . 

Mr. Welch: Mr. Cohn, I assume you would like it under- 
stood that although I sit at the same table, I am not your 
counsel. 

Mr. Cohn: There is not a statement that has been made 
at this hearing with which I am in more complete agree- 
ment, Mr. Welch, although I say I am sure you are a lawyer 
of great ability and maybe I would be fortunate if I had you 
as my counsel. I have no counsel here. Roy Cohn is here 
speaking for Roy Cohn, to give the facts. I have no counsel, 
and I feel the need of none, sir. 

Mr. Welch: In all modesty, sir, I am content that it should 
appear from my end that I am not your counsel. 

Mr. Cohn: I might say that you are certainly not going 
to get any fee from me, Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Welch: Would someone hold up what | call the big 
picture so that this witness can see it? Mr. Cohn, you have 
spoken of that picture as representing Mr. Stevens smiling 
at Schine. Will you look at it now with me? 

e ° 2 
Mr. Cohn: Why don’t we have it brought right up here? 
Mr. Welch: That is good enough. 
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Mr. Cohn: Let’s have it closer. 

Mr. Welch: That is good enough. 

Mr. Cohn: Mr. Welch, may I confess to a slight case of 
nearsightedness here, and I hope that is not nearsightedness 
in connection with my duties, but it is when it comes to 
these things. I would like to have that right up here. 

Mr. Welch: I think you have betrayed some nearsighted- 
ness. Have it as close as you like. 

Mr. Cohn: Mr. Welch, I might say here again, I will be 
very glad to answer your questions here. I don’t think I am 
quite as clever as you are, and I am afraid I am not going 
tobe able to answer your quips. 

Mr. Welch: Oh, Mr. Cohn. My question now is this: You 
hve referred to that picture as showing Mr. Secretary 
Stevens smiling at Dave Schine. Are you now close enough 
to the picture so that you would like to qualify that state- 
ment? 

Mr. Cohn: Sir, I will accept your characterization of the 
picture. 

Mr. Welch: It is a grim smile on Stevens’ face. 

Mr. Cohn: I accept it. If you want to call Mr. Stevens’s 
smile a grim smile, sir, I -fully accept what you say. To me it 
isa picture of Secretary Stevens. If it is a grim smile, so be it. 
It is a picture of Private Schine. They are standing next to 
each other. They are facing each other. Their eyes are meet- 
ing. They are looking at each other. If the smile is grim or if 
it isn’t grim, I know not, sir. 

Mr. Welch: Not too fast, Mr. Cohn, not too fast. Mr. 
Stevens is looking to his right, isn’t he? 

Mr. Cohn: Well, sir— 

Mr. Welch: Isn’t he? You can answer that one easily. 
Mr. Cohn: Mr. Welch, do you want to imply that I am 
not answering it? You asked me a question, and then you 
say with the implication as though I can’t answer it. 

Mr. Welch: Well, answer it. Mr. Stevens is looking to his 
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right, isn’t he? 

Mr. Cohn: Sir, if you will give me the chance, I will try 
to answer it. 

Mr. Welch: By all means, sir. 

Mr. Cohn: Thank you. The picture, to me, looks as though 
Mr. Stevens and Private Schine are looking at each other. 
Mr. Welch: My question was a simple one. Mr. Stevens 
is looking to his right, is he not? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, I would say he probably is looking to his 
tight, and Private Schine is standing to his right. 

Mr. Welch: On Mr. Stevens’s right are two figures, is that 
correct? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, that is correct. To Mr. Stevens’s right 
there are two figures. 

Mr. Welch: One is Private Schine? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Welch: And further to Mr. Stevens’s right is Colonel 
Bradley? 

Mr. Cohn: Standing sideways. 

Mr. Welch: It would take someone with clairvoyance to 
know to whom Secretary Stevens is looking, would it not? 
Mr. Cohn: No, sir, I don’t think so. It would take somebody 
with common sense who can look at a picture and see what 
is in it. 

Mr. Welch: I think I observe on Colonel Bradley’s face a 
faint little look of pleasure. Do you, sir? 

Mr. Cohn: I would say I know that Colonel Bradley had 
a good steak dinner shortly afterwards. Maybe he was an- 
ticipating it. I do know that Colonel Bradley looks to me as 
though he, too, is looking at Private Schine. 

Mr. Welch: If Bradley is feeling good about a steak din- 
ner, Schine must be considering a whole haunch of beef. 


a Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir, and Mr. Stevens—possibly you might 


be right—the grimness on his face might have come after 
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Senator McCarthy told him that hearings showing what was 
going on in Communist infiltration in the Army would begin 
the next Tuesday. 

Mr. Welch: Had Mr. Stevens actually said to you that he 
wanted to fly that big plane over there so he could see a 
private in the Army? 

Mr. Cohn: If you would like me to relate the full circum- 
stances— 

Mr. Welch: No. Answer my question. 

Mr. Cohn: Mr. Welch, I would be delighted to do so, sir. 
May I, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Welch: Won't you try it “Yes” or “No”? Had Mr. 
Stevens actually said to you that he wanted to fly that 
big plane over there so he could see this private in 
the Army? 

Mr. Cohn: That is one of the things which Mr. Stevens 
said on that day, yes, sir. 

Mr. Welch: Did you also want to see Private Schine on 
that day? 

Mr. Cohn: Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Welch: Was it a surprise to you when he turned up 
and met the plane? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, it was a surprise. 


Mr. Welch: A surprise? 

Mr. Cohn: When he met the plane? 

Mr. Welch: A surprise? 

Mr. Cohn: I might say it was a surprise, yes, sir. 

Mr. Welch: Didn’t you expect to see him when you got 
there? 


Mr. Cohn: I expected to see him—By the way, have we 
sufficiently described the smiles? 

Mr. Welch: I may want it back, but not at the moment. 
We will drop it now... 

° 2 e 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Cohn, Mr. Symington was inquir- 
ing as to whether or not you felt that businessmen might be 
reluctant to come down here in case they got involved in a 
hearing of this kind. Is it correct that we were warned not 
once, but repeatedly, that unless we called off the hearings 
on the investigation of Communism into the Army installa- 
tions, that there would be reports made public attacking 
you, and attacking me and embarrassing the Committee? 

Mr. Cohn: That is absolutely so, sir, yes. 

Senator McCarthy: When we were so warned, we dis- 
cussed that in detail, and decided that we would tell those 
who were warning us in effect to go to hell, is that right? 

Mr. Cohn: I think it is more than “in effect,” I believe 
those were your exact words, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarthy: Now, there was also some criticism 
here, I believe, that Mr. Schine served for nothing. I assume 
you are aware of the fact that one of our great Presidents, 
Herbert Hoover, turned his check back and served for noth- 
ing for years. And we have had a great number of dollar-a- 
year men in Washington during the war, and that Mr. Welch, 
sitting at your left, according to the newspapers, is serving 
for nothing. 

Mr. Cohn: That is a fact, sir, and I think that I am sure 
Mr. Schine would not want to be placed in the same com- 
pany with any distinguished men or distinguished lawyers. 
He is a young guy who came down here and worked for 
nothing for the Committee, and worked long and hard and 
did a good job. I think he would want to have the record 
stand at that. 

Senator McCarthy: Now, Mr. Cohn, just one question on 
the picture. I think this has been gone over, but just to re- 
hash it once, I understand that the only connection you 
have had . . . with this picture was to order that a picture of 
Mr. Stevens and Mr. Schine be obtained by the staff, and it 
be blown up so it could be used by the Committee? 
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Mr. Cohn: That is right. 

Senator McCarthy: You did not see the negative and you 
did not see anything except what you saw in Dave Schine’s 
office, plus the picture that was shown here? 

Mr. Cohn: That is right, and what I saw in Dave Schine’s 
office—that is my recollection—and what I saw in Dave 
Schine’s office was not blown up, it was a regular picture in 
a frame. 

Senator McCarthy: I understand that, and Mr. Carr had 
not seen this picture, is that correct? 

Mr. Cohn: As far as I know, he had not. 

Senator McCarthy: As far as you know, he had not seen 
this picture and did not know the picture would be intro- 
duced? 

Mr. Cohn: I am sure he didn’t even see the original in 
Dave Schine’s office. 

Senator McCarthy: The instruction I have given the staff 
is to give Mr. Jenkins all of the information you have in the 
office? 

Mr. Cohn: That is right, and we have sent this up as well 
as other items. 

2 o °° 

Senator McCarthy: . .. Now, Mr. Cohn, is it correct, in the 
presence of myself and in the presence of David Schine and 
in the presence of Mr. Carr, Bob Stevens did call the photog- 
rapher over—a military photographer—and say, “I want my 
picture taken with Dave,” and that he didn’t call Dave over 
beside the plane, and that the picture was of him and Dave, 
and that the other colonel was in the picture or John Adams, 
or whoever else it was, made no such request, and they were 
only incidentally in this picture? 

Mr. Cohn: Yes, sir . . . Mr. Stevens stated that he wanted 
to have a picture taken of himself and Dave. And you heard 
it and I heard it, and Frank Carr I know particularly 
heard it. 


Ray H. Jenkins, special counsel forthe Subcommittee, 
made the following statement under oath: 


Mr. Jenkins: I desire to make this statement with reference 
to the photograph about which I cross-examined the Secre- 
tary yesterday. 

It is a part of my duty not only to act as counsel for this 
Committee but, in doing so, to investigate the facts. The 
first several days after I was employed were spent by me in 
investigating the side of this controversy sometimes referred 
to as the Army’s side. Necessarily, I have had to be at these 
Committee hearings during the two sessions in the daytime 
and spend a great deal of time in the evenings with the 
Committee in investigating its side. 

Pursuant to that duty and in order to enable me to pre- 
sent the facts to this Committee as fairly as I know how, I 
have after each afternoon’s session spent considerable time 
in the office of Mr. Cohn, some three or three and a half 
hours last evening, some considerable time last week. In 
the course of my conversations with Mr. Cohn, he told me of 
more than one request by the Secretary to be photographed 
with Mr. Schine. He told me that he had documentary evi- 
dence to substantiate that charge. I considered it extremely 
important in the determination of one of the issues, at least 
in this controversy. 

Pursuing that question, Mr. Cohn advised that there was 
in existence a picture of the Secretary and Mr. Schine. Please 
bear in mind, gentlemen of the Committee, to whom I am 
addressing my remarks, that after four hours in court, so to 
speak, at which time one is somewhat exhausted, it is utterly 
impossible for any human being, in my opinion, to remem- 
ber every word that was said. In all fairness to the Secretary 
and his distinguished lawyer, and in all fairness to Senator 
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McCarthy and his aides, I will not here say definitely o 
positively one way or the other that Mr. Cohn told me that 
the picture which was in existence of the Secretary and of 
Mr. Schine was a picture of them alone. I remember dis. 
tinctly that I considered it important enough that I re. 
quested the picture be furnished me. 

I want here and now to intersperse parenthetically and 
state this: That Mr. Welch has co-operated with me in the 
furnishing of all the witnesses and every document that | 
have called for 1,000 per cent. I can say the same thing for 
Mr. Cohn. 

I requested this photograph. I had seen the photograph 
some day or so before I presented it, because I did not know 
when I would be called upon to question or cross-question 
the Secretary of the Army. Nothing was said to me, I am sure, 
about the photograph being altered, changed, edited or other- 
wise. I accepted it at its face value. I called the Committee’s 
attention to this fact, which I think probably may be signifi- 
cant: I first asked Mr. Stevens about this photograph when 
it was not before me. The members of the Committee know 
that. I asked him whether or not he had been photographed 
with David Schine. Then I called upon my aides to produce 
the photograph, and it was done so. 

I next asked whether or not he was photographed with 
David Schine alone. Whether I asked that he was photo- 
graphed with David Schine alone as a result of anything that 
Mr. Cohn may have said I do not know. Whether I asked that 
question as a result of having the photograph before me 
when I asked the second question showing the two of them 
alone, I do not know. 

Gentlemen, that is my version of that incident, with this 
further statement: that I would not, under any circumstances, 
present to this Committee a spurious document. No intima- 
tion has ever been given me by Mr. Welch or Mr. Stevens or 
Mr. Adams that I would be handed a document that was 
not genuine and authentic. No intimation has ever been 
made to me by Mr. Cohn or any member of his staff that 
any document would be handed to me for use on direct or 
cross-examination that was not authentic and genuine. 


Robert T. Stevens, Secretary of the Army, appeared 
again for cross-examination. The transcript included the 
following: 


Senator Jackson [Henry M. Jackson (Dem.), of Washing- 
ton, member of the Subcommittee]: . . . I have a number of 
questions that I hope will maybe shed some light on the 
basic issues in this controversy. 

Mr. Secretary, Chapter 79, Title 18 of the United States 
Code deals with perjury, and it states, in effect, that 
any person who testifies under oath and willfully and 
contrary to such oath states or subscribes any material 
matter which he does not believe to be true is guilty of 
perjury, and shall, except as otherwise expressly provided 
by law, be fined not more than $2,000 or. imprisoned 
not more than five years. 

Now there are a number of allegations and statements 
concerning you, Mr. Stevens, and I believe they are material 
to the controversy. None of those statements and allegations 
have been made under oath, however. If those responsible 
for making them do repeat them under oath, and you deny 
them under oath before this Committee, then someone is 
guilty of perjury. 

Now this is a most serious matter and I know that you 
will consider deeply as I put these questions to you. 

Paragraph marked No. 26 of the Senator McCarthy and 
Mr. Cohn and Mr. Carr bill of particulars states that on or 
about Nov. 6, 1953, you, Mr. Stevens, suggested that the 
Subcommittee investigate the Navy and Air Force and de- 
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fense establishment proper instead of your administration 
in the Army. Is that statement true or false? 

Secretary Stevens: False. 

Senator Jackson: The next question, paragraph 28, if you 
refer to that, of the same bill of particulars, states that on or 
about Nov. 17, 1953, you renewed your request that the Sub- 
committee should investigate the Navy and Air Force. Is that 
statement true or false? 

Secretary Stevens: Equally false. 

Senator Jackson: Mr. Roy Cohn is quoted in the Washing- 
ton Post for Saturday, March 13, as stating, and I quote— 
this is with reference to the First Army report—and I quote: 

“It is an unprecedented thing, obviously leaked out by 
the Army because they had failed at prior blackmailing at- 
tempts.” 

End of the quote from the Washington Post. Is that allega- 
tion of blackmail true or false? 

Secretary Stevens: Completely false. 

Senator Jackson: It has been alleged in a memorandum 
from Frank Carr to Senator McCarthy on the 9th of Decem- 
ber, 1953, and that was later released to the press, and I 
quote: 

“Even though they (the Army) said he deserved the com- 
mission, they didn’t give it to him because of the left-wing 
are 

End of quote. I am reading from the memorandum. It is 
in the memoranda that were released to the press, dated the 
9th of December. These are my own questions. 

a = = 

Did you ever make the statement that Private Schine de- 
served a commission? Did you ever hear anyone in the Army 
make that statement? 

Secretary Stevens: No, sir. 

Senator Jackson: Therefore, is the allegation true or false? 

Secretary Stevens: False. 

Senator Jackson: The next question. It has been alleged 
concerning the Army report that, and I quote—this is a 
direct quote: “It’s not a report. It’s John Adams’s version of a 
situation . . . There had been issued a twisted, distorted, un- 
true version written by a man who has a special interest in 
the situation.” End of quote from a statement by Senator 
McCarthy in U.S. News & World Report of March 19, 1954. 

As far as you know, Mr. Secretary, is that statement true 
or false? 

Secretary Stevens: False. 

Senator Jackson: Mr. Roy Cohn is quoted in U.S. News 
& World Report on March 19, 1954, as stating, and I quote, 
“No improper influence was ever exerted by me or anybody 
else. . . in behalf of Schine.” End of quote. 

Is that statement true or false? 

Secretary Stevens: Senator Jackson, I am sure that is one 
of the basic issues that the Committee is going to have to de- 
cide. In my opinion, such improper measures were definite- 
ly used, as I have testified at length. 

Senator Jackson: In your opinion, is that statement true 
or false? I will reread the quote. 

Secretary Stevens: Thank you. 

Senator Jackson: This is from the U.S. News & World Re- 
port, a statement by Roy Cohn contained in the issue of 
March 19, 1954, this year. This is the quote: “No improper 
influence was ever exerted by me or anybody else . . . in 
behalf of Schine.” 

Secretary Stevens: In my opinion that is false. 

Senator Jackson: The next question: Mr. Cohn is quoted on 
“Meet the Press” on March 14 as stating in answer to Mr. 
Larry Spivak, and I quote, “As I said, Mr. Spivak, we did not 
ask for special treatment for him.” End of quote. 

Is that statement true or false? 

Secretary Stevens: False. 
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Senator Jackson: The next question. This is Mr. Cohn again. 
Mr. Cohn went on to say then, and I quote: “Throughout 
the pattern, what we wanted and everybody wanted and I 
wanted was what was coming to him, nothing more and 
nothing less, and I do not believe that I or anybody else 
on the Committee used any kind of pressure to get the Army 
to bring this about.” End of quote. This is from “Meet the 
Press.” 

Is that statement, in your opinion, true or false? 

= = * 

Secretary Stevens: That is kind of unusual language there, 
Senator. 

Senator Jackson: It is a direct, verbatim quote in response 
to a question put by Mr. Spivak to Mr. Cohn on the program 
entitled “Meet the Press,” March 14 of this year. 

Secretary Stevens: If I understand it and if it adds up to 
was there or was there not any pressure used so far as Schine 
was concerned, then my answer is yes, there was pressure 
used. 

Senator Dworshak: Mr. Secretary on the 13th of April, 
1954, your special counsel, Joseph M. Welch, addressed a 
statement to Mr. Ray H. Jenkins, special counsel of this 
Subcommittee, submitting 29 claims. The final claim is as 
follows, and I quote: 

“On or about Feb. 16, 1954, and on several other occa- 
sions, Mr. Carr and a person purporting to act as a repre 
sentative of Senator McCarthy indicated that the investiga- 
tions of the Army then contemplated by this Subcommittee 
would either be terminated or be conducted along reason- 
able lines if the Army would accede to Senator McCarthy s 
and Mr. Cohn’s request for a special assignment for Private 
Schine.” 

Now, I am sure that you have a high regard and respect 
for congressional committees, and I wonder if you really be- 
lieve that the public will accept this claim which involves a 
serious indictment to the effect that this Subcommittee might 
be influenced in any manner in making its investigations of 
subversives or the infiltration of Communism, or that its work 
be either retarded or accelerated. You don’t really believe in 
this conclusion, or the 29th claim submitted by your special 
counsel, do you? 

Secretary Stevens: Well, Senator Dworshak, on that one 
that will have to be testified to by Mr. Adams. 

Senator Dworshak: Well, in this statement, in this 29th 
claim you said that Mr. Carr and a person purporting to act 
as a representative of Senator McCarthy, and why didn’t you 
name that person? You surely know who he was. 

Secretary Stevens: Mr. Adams will name him. 

Senator Dworshak: You don’t know who it was? 

Secretary Stevens: Do you want me—Can I put the name 
in? 

Senator Mundt: Surely, if you have the knowledge you 
may put it in. 

Secretary Stevens: It is not firsthand knowledge. 

Senator Dworshak: I would like to have the counsel de- 
termine whether it would be well to wait until Mr. Adams is 
on the stand. 

Mr. Jenkins: I think Senator Dworshak’s question is per- 
tectly proper at this time. 

Secretary Stevens: My information is that that was Mr. 
Sokolsky. 

Senator Dworshak: Who? 

Secretary Stevens: Sokolsky. 

Senator Dworshak: The newspaper columnist? 

Secretary Stevens: Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworshak: George Sokolsky? 

Secretary Stevens: Yes. 

Senator Dworshak: Did you or your counsel, or whoever 
is responsible for the preparation of this statement, assume 
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or accept this overture as representing the collective thinking 
of the Subcommittee? 
o = 2 

Secretary Stevens: Not so far as I know. 

Senator Dworshak: Don’t you think, Mr. Secretary, there 
are more co-operative means of getting co-operation between 
the Department of the Army, and an important Subcommittee 
like this Investigating Subcommittee, representing the Senate 
of the United States, instead of making a charge which cer- 
tainly will not be approved or accepted by the public to the 
extent that the Committee’s entire pattern of investigation 
could be influenced so easily, and diverted from its primary 
objectives? 

Secretary Stevens: Senator Dworshak, I did the best I 
could in the line of co-operation with this Committee and 
its staff. That was my whole philosophy, starting as soon as 
I took office, with all committees, and I pursued it to the best 
of my ability. 

Senator Dworshak: You will stand back of this 29th claim, 
which you certainly recognize is quite a serious indictment 
of this Subcommittee? 

Secretary Stevens: That is right, yes, sir. 

= = o 

Mr. Welch: . . . Did you ever ask to have an airplane fly 
you to an Army camp where Private Schine was stationed, 
for the purpose of your visiting Private Schine at that post? 

Secretary Stevens: I did not. 

Mr. Welch: On the occasion when there was a luncheon 
at your office in respect to which there has been testimony— 
some testimony as to whether or not Private Schine was ex- 
pected as a guest—did you ever say that you were disap- 
pointed that he did not come because you had hoped or 
planned to have your picture taken with him? 

Secretary Stevens: I certainly have no recollection of any 
such statement. 

Mr. Welch: Did you ever on any occasion request that 
you, the Secretary of the Army, should have a picture taken 
of you and Private Schine? 

Secretary Stevens: Alone, no. 

° ° = 

Senator McCarthy: This forenoon I asked you a question 
with regard to your testimony yesterday, and I asked you 
whether or not yesterday you did not testify that you wanted 
to have the hearings on Communist infiltration of Fort Mon- 
mouth suspended. There seems to be some doubt in your 
mind as to whether you so stated. Have you refreshed your 
recollection and can you now tell us that yesterday that you 
did testify that you wanted the hearings at Fort Monmouth 
suspended? 

Secretary Stevens: Well, Senator McCarthy, what I really 
wanted was to have— 

Senator McCarthy: I am talking about what you testified 
to yesterday and not what you wanted today, but what you 
wanted yesterday. 

Secretary Stevens: I haven't looked it up, if that is what 
you mean. 

Senator McCarthy: You have not? 

Secretary Stevens: No. 

Senator McCarthy: Do you know whether you testified 
yesterday you wanted the hearings at Fort Monmouth sus- 
pended? 

Secretary Stevens: I would look it up and see, sir. 

Senator McCarthy: You don’t remember that now? 

Secretary Stevens: I think that I said something about the 
suspension of hearings, but not of the investigation, and that 
the Army should have an opportunity to take over this in- 
vestigation and make progress reports to you. 

Senator McCarthy: Bob, this is a very simple question, 
and your memory is so good about events that occurred six 
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months ago, and it seems you should be able to remember 
what occurred yesterday. And my question is simply this: 
Yesterday did you tell Mr. Jenkins, if you recall, that you did 
try to get the hearings at Fort Monmouth suspended, that is, 
the hearings of Communist infiltration into the radar in- 
stallation? 

Secretary Stevens: I will look up the testimony and see, 

Senator McCarthy: Don’t you remember it now? 

Secretary Stevens: I cannot remember everything that | 
have said. 

Senator McCarthy: Do you remember that? 

Secretary Stevens: As I said a moment ago, I think I did 
say something about it. 

Senator McCarthy: If you testified to that yesterday it 
was the truth? 

Secretary Stevens: If I testified to it yesterday, it was the 
truth, sure; as far as I know it is the truth. 

Senator McCarthy: Now, can you tell us today, whether or 
not you wanted the hearings at Fort Monmouth suspended? 

Secretary Stevens: I wanted them suspended, in order 
that the Army could carry out the hearings themselves and 
make progress reports to your Committee, and stop the panic 
that was being created in the mind of the public about Fort 
Monmouth on a basis that was not justified by the facts. 

Senator McCarthy: How did you finally succeed in getting 
the hearings suspended? 

Secretary Stevens: How did I finally succeed? 

Senator McCarthy: Yes. They are suspended as of today. 
We both agree to that, I believe. How did you finally suc- 
ceed? 

Secretary Stevens: They aren't suspended, as far as I know. 

Senator McCarthy: Are the hearings still going on? 

Secretary Stevens: Are they still going on? You know 
about that. 

Senator McCarthy: Bob, don’t give me that. You know 
that the hearings were suspended the day you or someone 
filed your charges against Mr. Cohn, Mr. Carr and myself. 
You know that, don’t you? Let’s not be coy. 

Secretary Stevens: I am not being coy at all. I don’t think 
that has anything to do with it, Senator McCarthy. 

Senator McCarthy: Have they not been suspended since 
you filed your charges? Was not that the way you got them 
suspended? 

Secretary Stevens: If you are trying to suggest— 

Senator McCarthy: I am trying to get the truth. 

Secretary Stevens: If you are trying to suggest that I am 
personally responsible for the suspension of the hearings, 
then I think you are absolutely incorrect. 

Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Secretary . . . getting back momentarily 
to G. David Schine who was inducted into the Army, as we 
understand, on November 3— 

Secretary Stevens: That is right. 

Mr. Jenkins: —and who, I believe, you say was not in 
uniform and not on the post until November 10. 

Secretary Stevens: That is right. 

Mr. Jenkins: And about whom you say you have no recol- 
lection now with reference to whether or not you invited 
him to the Pentagon with Senator McCarthy, Roy Cohn, and 
others on November 6. 

Secretary Stevens: I think those arrangements were prob- 
ably made by my staff, Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Jenkins: Would your staff have invited a then private 
in the United States Army to attend a luncheon given by 
you in the Pentagon unless you had so directed? 

Secretary Stevens: We would have been glad to have any- 
body from the staff over there, including Schine, if he were 
there on Committee business. 

Mr. Jenkins: After November 10, the date he reported for 
active duty, did it come to your attention, Mr. Secretary, 
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that this private in the Army was getting special preferential 
treatment at Fort Dix? 

Secretary Stevens: It did thereafter, yes. 

Mr. Jenkins: Did it come to your attention that he was not 
doing his proper quota of KP duty? 

Secretary Stevens: Not for a long, long time. 

Mr. Jenkins: But it did come to your attention during his 
period of training there that that was occurring? 

Secretary Stevens: I do not know whether I had the in- 
formation about the KP during the period he was there or 
not. I do not think I did. 

Mr. Jenkins: Did it come to your attention that he was 
not wearing the uniform which was issued by the Army to 
draftees and inductees? 

Secretary Stevens: I did not know it at the time. I found 
it out later. 

Mr. Jenkins: Did you later learn that? 

Secretary Stevens: I later learned that. 

Mr. Jenkins: Did it come to your attention— 

Secretary Stevens: That is, I learned it not of my own 
knowledge. 

Mr. Jenkins: We understand that. You knew while he was 
still at Fort Dix? 

Secretary Stevens: No, sir, I am not sure that I did. 

Mr. Jenkins: Are you sure that you did not? 

Secretary Stevens: I cannot remember exactly what date. 

= e ° 

Mr. Jenkins: Did it come to your attention that this private, 
David Schine, was hiring his fellow soldiers and paying them 
money to clean his rifle? 

Secretary Stevens: I think I heard something about that 
later. 

Mr. Jenkins: You knew’ that was against regulations. 

Secretary Stevens: Yes, I certainly know that. 

Mr. Jenkins: Did it come to your attention that he was not 
cleaning up his quarters, such as other soldiers were re- 
quired to do according to regulations? 

Secretary Stevens: Not while he was at Fort Dix, but I 
heard about it afterwards. 

Mr. Jenkins: You heard about it afterwards? 

Secretary Stevens: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: Did it come to your attention that he was 
having an unusually large number of leaves and absences 
while at Fort Dix? 

Secretary Stevens: I testified about that, yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: I believe you say in your statement that he 
had 15 in an 8-week period, including leaves of absences 
embracing 2 or 3 days; whereas, the average private had only 
3, is that correct? 

Secretary Stevens: That is approximately correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: Did it come to your attention that this private 
was taking unusual liberties with the officers, would some- 
times put his arm around a commissioned officer and frater- 
nize with him and talk to him as though he were his equal 
in rank or superior? 

Secretary Stevens: That one I do not think I ever heard, 
sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: You never heard that? 

Secretary Stevens: No, sir. I don’t recall that. 

Mr. Jenkins: Did you ever hear that this private called 
Lieutenant Miller-—He was the company commander, was 
he not? 

Secretary Stevens: I don’t recall the name. 

Mr. Jenkins: You do not recall the name? 

Secretary Stevens: Of the commander, no. 

Mr. Jenkins: That this private on one occasion while at 
Fort Dix put his arm around Lieutenant Miller and drew 
him to one side and told him that he was there on a special 
assignment; to wit, had been sent there to modernize the 
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American Army and streamline it along modern lines. Did 
you know that? 

Secretary Stevens: No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: You never heard that before? 

Secretary Stevens: I think I heard later, along with these 
other points that you have been making, some reference to 
something along that line, but not in any such all-embracing 
language as that was. 

2 a * 

Senator Mundt: . . . Senator McCarthy, do you have a 
point of order? 

Senator McCarthy: A point of order or something. I un- 
derstand the Inspector General has investigated all of these 
matters mentioned by counsel and has come up with a re- 
port. I think that report should be made a part of the record; 
otherwise, I am afraid the questions will be taken to mean 
that the facts have been established. 

Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Chairman, Senator McCarthy’s time to 
cross-examine and develop that fact will come soon. 

a . ° 

Mr. Jenkins: Did you know that when the soldiers at Fort 
Dix were transported from one point in the area to another, 
to bivouac and other points, Private Schine almost invariably 
rode in the cab of the truck; whereas, the other soldiers, 
sometimes numbering 40 and 50, were packed like cattle or 
sheep in the bed of the truck and exposed to the weather? 
Did you learn that? 

Secretary Stevens: No, sir, I never heard that. 

Mr. Jenkins: Is this the first time you have ever heard of 
that? 

Secretary Stevens: It is the first time. 

= o = 

Mr. Jenkins: I will ask you, Mr. Secretary, whether or not 
it came to your attention that Private Schine allegedly used 
the telephone or telephones at Fort Dix for the purpose of 
calling out other parties away from the Fort, and particu- 
larly in New York City? Did you learn that, Mr. Secretary, 
or were you reliably informed that such facts existed? That 
he was allowed to leave his post of duty and go and use the 
telephones wherever they might be located, from time to time, 
an inordinately large number of times? Did you learn that? 

Secretary Stevens: I learned later that he used the phone, 
but I don’t know how many times, Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Jenkins: Did you learn that allegedly Private Schine 
from time to time called a girl friend in New York City from 
the telephones at Fort Dix, that he allegedly did so and did 
so sometimes as many as four times a day? Did you learn 
that? 

Secretary Stevens: Yes, sir, I learned about that since. 

Mr. Jenkins: Did you learn—Mr. Secretary, I believe you 
have stated by way of an over-all question that you did learn 
and knew from time to time that some special privileges 
or treatment was accorded Private Schine at Fort Dix; is 
that correct? 

= o * 

Secretary Stevens: Not during most of the time that he 
was there, Mr. Jenkins. I heard about all what you are talk- 
ing about here afterwards, My instructions to General Ryan 
as Commanding General of the Fort Dix post was a simple 
command, but it turned out to be a very difficult one to 
carry out. It was this: That Private Schine was to be made 
available for Committee work, work of this Committee, and for 
no other purpose, provided it did not interfere with his train- 
ing. That was the instruction that I gave to General Ryan. 

Mr. Jenkins: Did you know that Private Schine had the 
long week end off just prior to Christmas? 

Secretary Stevens: I have heard that since. 

Mr. Jenkins: Beginning Friday evening and extending un- 
til Sunday night at bedtime? 
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Secretary Stevens: Yes, sir, I learned about that since. 

Mr. Jenkins: Did you further know that prior to that, Pri- 
vate Schine had the long week end during Thanksgiving? 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Chairman— 

Secretary Stevens: I have learned it since. 

o oO = 

Mr. Jenkins: I will ask you whether or not it was the rule 
at the Fort—Fort Dix—that half of the personnel would take 
off the week end of Thanksgiving and would remain on duty 
the week end of Christmas, and the other half would remain 
on duty during the Thanksgiving week end and take off dur- 
ing Christmas? Is that or not the fact? 

Secretary Stevens: I don’t know, sir. I couldn't testify on 
that. I would have to check. 

Mr. Jenkins: Do you know whether or not Private Schine 
—and I don’t assume that he did or didn’t—do you know that 
he took the long week end off during the New Year holiday? 

Secretary Stevens: I heard later that he was off. 

Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Secretary, I will ask you whether or not 
General Ryan, who was the Commanding Officer at Fort 
Dix, as we understand it, communicated with you by tele- 
phone or otherwise from time to time with reference to Pri- 
vate Schine? 

Secretary Stevens: I don’t think he did, no, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: Do you know whether or not he communicat- 
ed with Mr. Adams? 

Secretary Stevens: He did. 

Mr. Jenkins: You were so informed by Mr. Adams? 

Secretary Stevens: That is right. 

Mr. Jenkins: About these unusual number of leaves and 
passes? Was that it? 

Secretary Stevens: I knew—I heard that General Ryan was 
having difficulty with the case of Private Schine. I didn’t 
hear any of the details that have been referred to here this 
morning, Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Jenkins: Do you know whether or not Mr. Adams, by 
way of appeasement of the Committee, countermanded cer- 
tain orders of General Ryan and directed General Ryan to 
permit this special treatment for Private Schine? 

Secretary Stevens: No, sir, I don’t know that. 

= o * 

Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Secretary, these special dispensations for 
Schine, if there were any at Fort Dix, or at any other place, 
were they or not accorded him for the purpose of appeasing 
Senator McCarthy and an attempt to dissuade him from the 
further investigation of the infiltration of bad risks at Fort 
Monmouth? 

Secretary Stevens: Absolutely and completely not. My in- 
struction was that Private Schine was to be made available 
for Committee work, and for Committee work alone, pro- 
vided it did not interfere with his training. That was a simple 
instruction and it was difficult to carry out, and it had abso- 
lutely nothing to do with appeasement or anything else in 
connection with this Committee except to make him available 
for Committee work if the Committee needed him. 

o °° o 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Stevens, one of the points raised 
by counsel when he was questioning you was whether or not 
Dave Schine had called his girl friend, and I think, out of 
consideration of Dave, you didn’t mention the city. 

Let me ask this: Is it true that there is a regular telephone 
center at Fort Dix and that almost any night you can go in 
there and you will find hundreds of privates calling people, 
I assume many of them calling their girl friends? 

Secretary Stevens: I have never been in that particular— 

Senator McCarthy: Is it special consideration to allow a 
private to call his girl friend? 

Secretary Stevens: I would say not. 

Senator McCarthy: In other words, you don’t think that 
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we intervened as a Committee to allow Private Schine to go 
into the regular telephone center which they have and call 
up his girl friend, do you? 

Secretary Stevens: Assuming that he did it when he wasn't 
in training or other requirements. 

Senator McCarthy: Do you have any evidence he did it- 
he left training to do it? 

Secretary Stevens: I beg your pardon? 

Senator McCarthy: Do you have any evidence he did it 
while he should have been training? 

Secretary Stevens: I don’t personally have any evidence 
of that, but General Ryan could testify on that. 

Senator McCarthy: Now, let me ask you this: General 
Howard, who is the commanding officer of Mr. Schine—and 
I ask this because of the claim that Mr. Schine took time 
off to do Committee work when he should have been train- 
ing—General Howard had this to say, according to the press. 

He said in a story at Camp Gordon, Georgia, UP [United 
Press]: “Schine’s Commanding General held a news confer- 
ence after the graduation and described the private as a 
good soldier with excellent character and superior efficiency,” 

Now in view of that, would you say that his time off, call- 
ing his girl friends, if he took that time off, had materially 
interfered with his training? 

Secretary Stevens: I would say that his record at Camp 
Gordon was an entirely different thing from his record at 
Fort Dix, sir. 

o = oO 

Senator McCarthy: Do you know General Lawton [Mjj. 
Gen. Kirke B. Lawton]? 

Secretary Stevens: Yes, I do. 

Senator McCarthy: General Lawton is the commanding 
officer, is he not, at Fort Monmouth? 

Secretary Stevens: That is right. 

Senator McCarthy: Is it true that after General Lawton 
had given this Committee co-operation—I may say I think 
he gave the Committee complete and full co-operation—is it 
true that you were so irritated by that that you decided to 
relieve Lawton of his command? 

Secretary Stevens: That is not true. 

Senator McCarthy: It is not true? 

Secretary Stevens: That is not true. 

Senator McCarthy: Did you ever decide to relieve Lawton 
of his command at Fort Monmouth after our investigation 
started? 

Secretary Stevens: No. The way you asked that question 
before, Senator, you asked, in effect, due to the fact that the 
General had co-operated with your Committee— 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Secretary, I have a limited time to 
ask you questions, so will you try to keep your answers down. 
The question is: Did you ever attempt to or decide to re- 
lieve General Lawton of his command after our investiga- 
tion started? 

Secretary Stevens: I gave some thought to it but not for 
that reason. 

Senator McCarthy: You gave support to it? 

Secretary Stevens: I gave some thought to it, Senator Mc- 
Carthy, but not for the reason you suggest. 

Senator McCarthy: Is it true that you sent messages to me 
through Mr. Adams asking that we do nothing about it it 
General Lawton were relieved of his command? 

Secretary Stevens: When I had up the question— 

Senator McCarthy: You can answer that. 

Secretary Stevens: Whether or not Lawton should be trans- 
ferred— 

Senator McCarthy: No, no. The question is; Did you send 
messages to me through John Adams asking whether or not 
we would be quiet and do nothing about it if Lawton were 
relieved of his command? 
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Secretary Stevens: I wanted you, Senator, to know that I 
had this in mind as a possibility, and I asked John Adams 
so to inform you. 

oO oO oO 

Senator Jackson: Just two questions. On page 647 of the 
hearings of yesterday, Senator Dworshak asked Mr. Cohn a 
question, and I quote: 

“Senator Dworshak: Mr. Cohn, who arranged the 
plane trip on November 7 to Fort Dix? 

“Mr. Cohn: It was arranged on the insistence of Sec- 
retary Stevens. He wanted to go down to Fort Dix and 
say hello to Dave Schine with us.” 

Is that statement true or false? 

Secretary Stevens: That statement certainly conveys a very, 
very false impression. It is true that when I got there I spoke 
to Dave Schine, but I had no more idea of going to Fort 
Dix that morning and seeing Dave Schine or anybody else 
than the man in the moon. The trip was arranged because 
Mr. Cohn was going to go there anyhow, and Senator Mc- 
Carthy wanted to go, and I tried to add to their convenience 
in getting there. 

Senator Jackson: Would you have stopped at Fort Dix if 
Mr. Cohn had not wanted to stop there, or would you have 
gone straight to Washington, D.C.? 

Secretary Stevens: Straight to Washington, D.C.—period. 

° ° ° 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Stevens, there are three Army of- 
ficers, a general, two full colonels, one sitting beside Mr. 
Hensel—I beg your pardon—two lieutenant colonels and one 
two-star general sitting here, one behind Mr. Hensel, two to 
his left. 

Question: Are they here to aid and assist Mr. Hensel? 

Secretary Stevens: They are here to represent the Depart- 
ment of the Army with me. 

Senator McCarthy: Are they here for the purpose of help- 
ing Mr. Hensel? 

Secretary Stevens: They are here for the purpose of help- 
ing me if I need to call upon them. 

Senator McCarthy: Question: Are they here also for the 
purpose of helping Mr. Hensel? 

Secretary Stevens: No. Mr. Hensel has already testified 
that he has his own counsel. 

Senator McCarthy: Then may I suggest—could I have the 
names of these two colonels? May I have the names of the 
colonels? 

Secretary Stevens: Lieutenant Colonel Wood is the lieu- 
tenant colonel seated next to Mr. Hensel; General Caffey is 
on his left; and Colonel Murray is sitting in the second row. 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Chairman, I want to make a point 
which may seem relatively unimportant, but we have been 
shifting seating arrangements around here so often. The un- 
derstanding is that Mr. Hensel as a party in dispute may 
sit here with his counsel at the table. If these young men are 
not here—I beg your pardon—if the officers are not here to 
aid Mr. Hensel and they are here to aid Mr. Stevens, I 
think they should move back of Mr. Stevens. I don't like 
to have men with combat records—and I can see they have 
outstanding combat records, apparently, from the ribbons 
they wear—I don’t like to have them sitting here and lend- 
ing dignity to Mr. Hensel by sitting at his left. 

Mr. Hensel: Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarthy: His lawyers can sit here with him. 

Mr. Hensel: Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Mundt: Do you have a point of order? 

Mr. Hensel: I think that remark was uncalled for, and 
Senator McCarthy ought to be asked to apologize for that. 
Iam serious, sir. 

Senator Mundt: May the chair remind the audience for a 
final time—Just a minute, Mr. Hensel. May the chair remind 
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the audience for the final time that you are here as the 
guests of the Committee. There are to be no manifestations 
of approval or disapproval. I ask that that rule be definitely 
enforced. 

You have raised a point of order? 

Mr. Hensel: I am quite serious about the request for an 
apology, Mr. Chairman. I do not think that remark of Sena- 
tor McCarthy about my dignity was called for. I think I have 
plenty of dignity and deserve all that I have. 

Senator Mundt: Your statement will be incorporated in 
the record, but the chair has no power to enforce an apology 
on the part of any of the participants in this dispute. 

° o ° 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Secretary, did you indicate to Gen- 
eral Back [Maj. Gen. George I. Back, Chief Signal Officer] 
that you were very disturbed because General Lawton in a 
speech had paid tribute to the manner in which our investi- 
gation at Fort Monmouth was conducted? 

Secretary Stevens: I talked to General Back about General 
Lawton and was a little worried about his judgment in re- 
spect to certain matters. 

Senator McCarthy: You talked to me also about General 
Lawton, did you not? 

Secretary Stevens: Mr. Adams, I think, did. 

Senator McCarthy: You also talked to me about it. Do 
you remember that? 

Secretary Stevens: I don’t happen to remember it, Senator. 

Senator McCarthy: Do you recall that you talked to me 
and you said—I can’t quote you verbatim but as I recall 
you said there was a possibility of relieving him of his com- 
mand. You said you were disturbed about his judgment. 

I asked you what disturbed you, and you said because he 
had made a speech in which he pointed out at what par- 
ticular universities most of the suspended people got their 
educations. Do you recall that? 

Secretary Stevens: In general, yes, sir. That is, I recall 
that information. I don’t recall that conversation with you, 
Senator. 

Senator McCarthy: That is roughly what you were dis- 
turbed about? 

Secretary Stevens: I was disturbed about some of the 
things that were reported to me as in that speech. Inci- 
dentally, I know that it is important, but as Secretary of the 
Army, Senator, I dislike intensely to discuss the individual 
personal situation of one of our active Commanding Gen- 
erals. If it is essential to getting all the facts on the table, 
I am, of course, prepared to do it. But I hope that you will 
bear it in mind. He is a fine professional man and he is 
still in command at Fort Monmouth. 

Senator McCarthy: May I say, Mr. Stevens, that I have 
the highest respect for General Lawton. I think he is one of 
the most outstanding generals with whom I have ever come 
in contact. 

The reason you are being questioned on this point is be- 
cause of the information which came to us through various 
sources, including your man John Adams, to the effect that 
you were going to remove him from his command after he had 
co-operated with the Committee. I am now interrogating you 
as to whether or not it is true that that is the reason why you 
were going to remove him or if you had some other reason? 

Secretary Stevens: No, that was not the reason, Senator. 

Senator McCarthy: That was not the reason? 

Secretary Stevens: No. 

Senator McCarthy: Did you tell General Back when you 
called him to your office on November 24 of last year that 
one of the reasons why you were very much disturbed—I 
believe the word is “exercised”—about Lawton is that he had 
paid tribute to Senator McCarthy and his Fort Monmouth in- 
vestigation? 
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Secretary Stevens: The thing I really remember talking to 
General Back about is the mention of these colleges and uni- 
versities. It seemed to me that that was outside the scope of 
his activity. 

Senator McCarthy: Mr. Secretary, I am not asking for 
that now. If you were very much disturbed because you felt 
Lawton felt friendly toward the Committee, because Lawton 
said we were doing a good job, if you discussed that with 
Back, you should be able to remember that. It would seem 
to me that is just as important as the conversations you had 
with Mr. Carr, Mr. Cohn or anyone else. 

Secretary Stevens: I remember talking with General Back. 
I certainly do. It was right in my office. I was disturbed for 
the reason that I have given. I felt that it was something that 
I had to give earnest consideration to. As I say once again, 
it really eats my heart out to have to talk about one of our 
fine commanding officers in this way. 

Senator McCarthy: I know it does. 

Secretary Stevens: Let’s recognize, Senator, that he is still 
there. He is doing a good job. There is no change made. 
He came through fine. 

= = o 

Mr. Jenkins: I will ask you this, Mr. Secretary: Did or not 
early in November of last year Mr. Adams talk to General 
Lawton and say in substance, “General, I hope you see your 
way clear to withdraw certain cases which you have recom- 
mended for removal as bad security risks.” Did you direct Mr. 
Adams to make such a communication to General Lawton? 

Secretary Stevens: I can’t recall anything about that. 

Mr. Jenkins: You can’t recall anything about it? 

Secretary Stevens: No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: Did Mr. Adams ever advise you that he had 
given such a directive or made such a request of General 
Lawton? 

Secretary Stevens: I can’t recall anything about that. 

Mr. Jenkins: That is a tremendously important thing, 
isn’t it, Mr. Secretary, and sheds great light on the issues of 
this controversy? I ask you now to search your mind, and 
you may consult with counsel or ask for a recess. I want you 
to search your mind, and I want you to answer this: Did 
or not you direct Mr. Adams to call General Lawton by tele- 
phone and say, in substance: “I hope you can see your way 
clear to withdraw certain cases which you have recommend- 
ed for removal as bad security risks,” and that General 
Lawton replied as follows: “I will not. Let the Secretary take 
the responsibility.” 

Again I say, Mr. Secretary, in all fairness to you, I want 
to state this: I have not asked a single question of you or any 
other witness unless I thought there was some reasonable 
basis for it, and I think it fair that you and your eminent 
counsel now know that I am reading from a written docu- 
ment prepared by now Captain Corr—he has been promoted 
—prepared by Captain Corr in my presence and Mr.—Gen- 
eral Lawton’s presence, and in the very handwriting of 
Captain Corr, and I pass it to the chairman to determine 
whether or not I have correctly quoted from it. I say that 
it is of vital importance to the issues of this lawsuit. 

Senator Dirksen: Investigation. 

Mr. Jenkins: Well, investigation. I am asking for an an- 
swer, “Yes” or “No.” 

Secretary Stevens: Can I look at the paper? 

Mr. Jenkins: You certainly may. 

(Document passed to Secretary Stevens.) 

Mr. Welch: Mr. Chairman, before I look at the paper, 
may I say a word to my friend Mr. Jenkins? 

Mr. Jenkins: Yes. 

Mr. Welch: I am informed, Mr. Jenkins, that you have tried 
many murder trials, and with great success, but may I remind 
you, my friend, that this is not a murder trial, and that you 
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are examining the Secretary of the Army. It may feel good to 
me when you jump down the throats of the witnesses on the 
other side, but I beg of you, this witness is entitled, I think 
to at least ordinary courtesy. In your zeal, which I admire, 
I think by the tone of your voice you may convey an impres- 
sion to the country that you would not wish to convey. 

* = = 

Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Secretary, there is nothing in my ques- 
tion to imply that that was a conversation between you and 
General Lawton. I am sure that you understand the import 
and plain meaning of my words— 

Secretary Stevens: What I was trying to say, sir, is that 
this is evidently a telephone conversation between Adams 
and, I guess, General Lawton. 

= 2 o 

Mr. Jenkins: Now, Mr. Secretary, is it your answer to this 
Committee, who will ultimately evaluate your testimony, 
that such a tremendously important request as is contained 
in this writing—is it your answer to this Committee that you 
do not remember having directed Mr. Adams to make such 
a request of General Lawton? Can you answer that “Yes” 
or “No” and then explain? 

= = = 

Secretary Stevens: I do not recall having made such a re- 
quest, but—and now I understand I have the right to make 
myself clear. On the 31st of October I talked with General 
Back, the Chief Signal Officer, and once again I deeply re- 
gret the necessity of going over and over a matter affecting 
the professional position of one of our fine top officers. I 
said to General Back that I wanted to be sure that in the 
carrying out of his duties at Fort Monmouth that General 
Lawton exercised careful and good judgment and_ that he 
did not move so rapidly in the direction of suspension of 
people at Fort Monmouth without sufficient information on 
which to justify those suspensions. 

I asked General Back, or rather cautioned him, that I was 
apprehensive that General Lawton might be moving in that 
direction. I simply took it up with General Back because 
I was afraid that unfair suspensions might take place at 
Fort Monmouth, anxious as I was to do the job right, and | 
wanted always to resolve the question of security or loyalty 
in favor of the United States. If there was any doubt about 
it, out. On the other hand, I did not want to be a party to 
suspension of people on the basis of meager or almost non- 
existent information. 

With that background, Mr. Jenkins, and again referring to 
your question, it is entirely possible that I might have talked 
with Mr. Adams. I say that I do not recall it now, but I have 
given you the background of a conversation that I had with 
the Chief Signal Officer on the 31st day of October. I think 
against that background it could be entirely possible that I 
might have talked to Mr. Adams. I might even conceivably 
have said, “John, perhaps you had better call General 
Lawton.” 

The fact, Mr. Jenkins, that my memory is not precisely 
clear on this one point after all the hundreds of questions that 
I have answered here to the best of my ability here in this last 
week, I do not think is unusual. I simply cannot recall that. 
But I give you this background because it is entirely possible 
that some such thing might have happened, and I think with 
that background you will understand why it happened. 


Private G. David Schine was questioned about the dis- 
puted photograph of himself and Army Secretary Stevens. 
The transcript included the following: 


Mr. Jenkins: With whom were you photographed? 
Private Schine: I was photographed with the Secretary 
of the Army, sir. 
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Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Stevens? 

Private Schine: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: Very well. 

Private Schine: And Colonel Bradley was standing in the 
picture, too, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: Who took the photograph? 

Private Schine: An Air Force photographer, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: Do you know the name of the photographer 
who took it? 

Private Schine: I do not, sir 

Mr. Jenkins: As a result of that occurrence, what, if any- 
thing, did you do with respect to the photograph or the 
negative? 

Private Schine: After the photograph was taken, sir, as 
soon as I was able to I went over to the Air Force photog- 
raphers—I believe there were at least two—and I quietly 
asked them if they would be good enough not to publish the 
photograph anywhere, that I had had to pose for it upon 
request, that of course I would like to have a copy of it but 
| would appreciate it very much if they would not send it 
to any publications. 

Mr. Jenkins: Was it not sent to any publication as far as 
you know? 

Private Schine: As far as I know, it was not, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: Were you given, at a later date, this photo- 
graph? 

Private Schine: Yes, sir. I believe it arrived at my office 
in New York through the mail. 

Mr. Jenkins: Do you know who sent it? 

Private Schine: I understand it came from the Air Force 
photographer, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: The one who took the picture? 

Private Schine: It is from him or his office, sir. 

Mr, Jenkins: Mr. Schine, do you have an office in New 
York City? 

P Private Schine: I do, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: I will ask you whether or not the photograph 
Inow hand you for inspection is the one sent to you by the 
photographer. 

(Photograph exhibited to Private Schine.) 

Private Schine: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: What did you do with that photograph, Mr. 
Schine? 

Private Schine: I asked the office to have it framed and 
put on the wall in my office. 

Sd o oO 

Mr. Jenkins: Mr. Schine, do you have any knowledge of 
the circumstances under which the picture of Colonel Brad- 
ley was omitted, or taken from the original photograph? 

Private Schine: Only through reading the testimony, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: You were not there when such a thing was 
done, if it was done? 

Private Schine: No, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: You have read the testimony, you say? 

Private Schine: I believe I have. 

Mr. Jenkins: The stenographer’s transcript of the testi- 
mony? 
| Private Schine: I have read some of it. 

K Mr. Jenkins: That is the only basis of your knowledge? 

Private Schine: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jenkins: You did not do it yourself, is that what we 
understand, Mr. Schine? 

Private Schine: I did not do it myself, sir. 

Mr, Jenkins: You saw no one else do it? 

Private Schine: No, sir. 

= ° ° 

Mr. Welch: . . . You asked them [Public Relations Office, 
McGuire Air Force Base] not to release the picture, did you 
not? 
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Private Schine: I did, indeed, sir. 

Mr. Welch: And you asked them not to give out any kind 
of press statement? 

Private Schine: I did, indeed, sir. 

Mr. Welch: For which I think it fairly follows—and I am 
not charging you with anything, sir—from that that you were 
seeking an exclusive, were you not? 

Private Schine: I was not, sir. I said nothing to them about 
where else they should send the picture privately. I merely 
requested from them after the picture was taken that they 
not publish it anywhere. I told them that I had to pose for 
it because I was asked to by Secretary Stevens, but I said 
nothing to them about where else they should send the 
picture. 

Mr. Welch: Are you suggesting, sir, that it was repulsive 
to you to pose for that picture? 

Private Schine: I am not suggesting anything, sir. I am say- 
ing that at the time I made the request of the photographers 
that they not publish the picture anywhere. I have not 
seen the picture published anywhere and I appreciate very 
much the promise they made to me that they would not send 
it to any publications. 

Mr. Welch: Are you suggesting, sir, that you were or- 
dered by the Secretary of the Army to pose for that pic- 
ture? 

Private Schine: I am saying, sir, that I was asked by the 
Secretary of the Army to stand next to him and be photo- 
graphed. 

a e ° 

Mr. Welch: When you saw the picture of yourself and 
Secretary Stevens alone and observed Secretary Stevens’s 
discomfort when he was queried about them, did you rush 
to a telephone and say to someone on the staff or anyone 
on the staff, “That is not fair’? 

2 a ° 

Private Schine: . . . When it was insinuated that members 
of the Committee staff had doctored the picture, and that 
this was a completely dishonest act, I was naturally very 
much interested in watching the outcome of the proceedings 
over television. 

My own personal opinion was the fact that Colonel 
Bradley, who was head of many Air Force bases in the 
Northeast, and was standing to the side, and was in the 
picture, in no way detracted from the fact that the Secretary 
had requested that I pose with him... 

Ad ° 7 

Mr. Welch: Well, you recognized what you saw in the 
paper as two thirds of the picture that had hung on your 
wall, did you not? 

Private Schine: I did not see the papers, sir, until the 
day following the hearing. 

Mr. Welch: But when you saw it, you recognized it as 
two thirds of what had hung on your wall, did you not? 

Private Schine: As I recall, I believe that the press pub- 
lished both pictures, the one of Secretary Stevens and myself, 
which is a print taken apparently from a copy of a picture 
and enlarged, plus the original which appeared on my wall 
in the office. 

Mr. Welch: Do you know now, Private Schine, how Colo- 
nel Bradley, one third of the characters in the play, dis- 
appeared from the cast? 

Private Schine: I have absolutely no idea, sir. 

[To Senator Mundt]. Since I am in the Army, sir, and 
since Mr. Welch is the counselor for the Army, sir, does that 
automatically make him one of my counselors? 

Senator Mundt: I believe not .. . 


(Statements by Assistant Defense Secretary H. Struve 
Hensel and Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, page 134.) 
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HENSEL: “LIE”; McCARTHY: “SMEAR” 


MR. HENSEL ANSWERS CHARGES 


Assistant Secretary of Defense H. Struve Hensel issued 
the following statement, dated April 24, 1954 (italics are 
Mr. Hensel’s): 


H. Struve Hensel hereby files his reply to the “Statement 
Submitted at Request of Temporary Subcommittee,” signed 
by Senator McCarthy and filed with Senator Karl E. Mundt 
on or about April 20, 1954. 

1. Only 4 paragraphs of Senator McCarthy’s 46 paragraph 
statement refer to me. Such 4 paragraphs, to wit: Paragraphs 
6-9, both inclusive, make three charges against me: 

(a) That I tried to impede the Subcommittee’s investi- 
gations and to discredit the Subcommittee (Paragraphs 
7, 8 and 9), 

(b) That I was motivated in so doing by a desire to 
block an investigation of me “by the Subcommittee for 
misconduct and possible law violation” (Paragraphs 7 
and 9), and 

(c) That during World War II, particularly during 
the years 1943, 1944 and 1945, my private interests 
conflicted with my duties and responsibilities in the 
Department of the Navy. 

2. All of these charges are false, untrue and malicious and 
must have been known to be false and untrue by Senator 
McCarthy when he made them. 

3. The first two charges are the only ones which can 
possibly be relevant to these proceedings. The third charge 
is completely outside the scope of these proceedings and 
was obviously designed by Senator McCarthy in an attempt 
to divert the Subcommittee and the public from the serious 
charges made against him. I will, nevertheless, dispose of 
each of the charges in order. 

4. The charge that I tried to impede the Subcommittee’s 
investigations and to discredit the Subcommittee—I brand 
this charge as a malicious lie. 

First: No responsible person in the Department of De- 
fense or in any of the Military Departments has, to my 
knowledge, tried in any way to impede the Subcommittee’s 
investigations or to discredit this Subcommittee by the 
issuance of any reports or otherwise. On the contrary, every 
effort was made fully to cooperate with the Subcommittee 
in its important work. 

Second: Not until February 24, 1954, did I have any 
intimation that the Department of the Army had been having 
difficulty with Senator McCarthy, Roy Cohn or anyone else 
with respect to G. David Schine. By that time the contro- 
versy between the Department of the Army and Senator 
McCarthy, Roy Cohn and others had fully matured without 
any participation by me. 

Third: The only part I played with respect to such con- 
troversy occurred subsequent to March 1. At that time I 
was still General Counsel of the Department of Defense 
and in such capacity I was asked to supervise the prepara- 
tion of a chronological statement of events with respect to 
the pressures exerted on the Army by Senator McCarthy and 
Roy Cohn for special favors for G. David Schine. When 
Senator Potter [Charles E. Potter (Rep.), of Michigan], 
under date of March 8, 1954, requested the Secretary of 
Defense to inform him with respect to such special favors 
and pressures, this chronological statement of events was 
completed and sent by me on March 10, 1954, to Senator 
Potter in response to his request. At the same time, I asked 
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the Army to send copies of such chronological statement to 
all other members of the Subcommittee and such Members 
of Congress who had made similar inquiries of the Army, 
Since this document was forwarded in response to a request 
from a member of the Subcommittee to the Secretary of 
Defense, it could scarcely be said to have impeded or 
discredited the Subcommittee. 

5. The charge that I was motivated in so doing by a desire 
to block an investigation of me “by the Subcommittee for 
misconduct and possible law violation’"—I brand _ this 
charge as a malicious lie. 

First: Not until March 22, 1954, did I have any intimation 
that Senator McCarthy was investigating me or any of my 
past or present activities. This was some three weeks after | 
had started to supervise the preparation of the chronological 
statement submitted in answer to Senator Potter's letter 
and a month after I had first learned of the pending con- 
troversy. 

Second: As far as I know, there has never been, and is not 
now, any investigation of me by the Subcommittee as such, 

Third: As best I can determine no investigation of me or 
any of my activities was started by Senator McCarthy until 
on or after March 10 or 11, 1954. In his press conference on 
March 12, 1954, concerning this controversy, Senator 
McCarthy made no mention of me and no charges against me, 

Fourth: Not until March 29, 1954, as I am informed, 
did Senator McCarthy request of the Department of the 
Treasury my income tax returns. Everyone knows that an 
investigation of a man’s financial activities always starts with 
his income tax returns. 

Fifth: On February 17, 1954, my nomination as Assistant 
Secretary of Defense was sent to the Senate by the President 
for confirmation. The nomination was confirmed by vote on 
the floor of the Senate on February 19. Senator McCarthy 
made no objection whatsoever to my confirmation. If any 
investigation of me had then been pending, it was Senator 
McCarthy's duty to have brought it to the attention of his 
fellow Senators. 

Sixth: When the Subcommittee reached a determination 
that these proceedings would be instituted, I understand 
that it agreed that no new investigations would be under- 
taken until the proceedings had been heard and determined. 
Nevertheless, Senator McCarthy, having learned that I had 
forwarded the Chronological Statement of Events to Senator 
Potter, without the knowledge of the other Subcommittee 
members and in violation of such agreement, directed cer- 
tain of the Subcommittee’s staff to commence a purported in- 
vestigation of me and my private finances during the period 
of World War II, some ten years or more ago. I am informed 
that, in complete defiance of the rules of procedure of the 
Subcommittee, this purported investigation is continuing. It 
is respectfully requested that, unless and until the Sub- 
committee approves such activities, Senator McCarthy should 
be required to deliver to the Special Counsel for the Sub- 
committee all documents, records and other papers obtained 
by him and members of the Subcommittee staff during the 
course of these unauthorized and improper activities. 

6. The charge that during World War II, particularly dur- 
ing the years 1943, 1944 and 1945, my private interests con- 
flicted with my duties and responsibilities in the Department 
of the Navy—I brand this charge as a malicious lie and as 
irrelevant to these proceedings. 

Paragraph 8 of Senator McCarthy’s statement in which he 
makes such charge is designedly vague and based on innuen- 
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does and implications. He does not flatly allege that I did any- 
thing wrong. He merely does his best to imply it—all with- 
out being specific. 

This Paragraph 8 refers in veiled terms to a canned corned 
beef hash sales agency operated in various forms by Mr. 
Arthur L. Peirson since March, 1938. During such 16 year 
period, Mr. Peirson sold canned meat products, manufactured 
by others, largely to hotels, institutions, steamship com- 
panies, food product distributors, railroads and the like. 
In other words, he was a wholesale distributor of a limited 
line of canned foods. Most of such products were sold 
under brand names owned by Mr. Peirson such as “Calico” 

and “Art’s Brand.” During the war period, Mr. Peirson’s 
) distribution was limited by wartime restrictions to private 
steamship operators and distributors of food products to 
steamships and his prices were fixed under Office of Price 
Administration ceilings. 

Throughout the entire 16 year period, Mr. Peirson, and no 
one else, was the only “dominant force” in all of the Peirson 
businesses which were carried on by him successively through 
a corporation, then two successive limited partnerships, and 
finally another corporation. In all of such concerns Mr. Peirson 
had the major interest, ran the business, and devoted his full 
time to it. My interest was limited to a perfectly legitimate 
and conventional minority financial interest. I took no active 
part in the conduct of the business but merely acted in 
general as a member of a Board of Directors would act, with 
particular emphasis on banking connections. 

The Peirson business has been carried on for so many 
years that it would be impossible to recount in this reply the 
details of its operations over such 16 year period. Moreover, 
it would be undesirable to burden this proceeding with such 
details in reply to an irrelevant and improper issue raised by 
Senator McCarthy solely to divert attention from himself. 
Nevertheless, it is appropriate to make reference to my let- 
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of Internal Revenue, in which I asked for a tax ruling in re- 
spect of the proposed dissolution of one of the partnerships 
and presented a full description of the business which had 
been carried on since March, 1938, to that date. My interest 
in the business was always well known and there was not the 
slightest impropriety about such interest or anything illegal 
or unethical about it. 

Moreover, as a result of an unfounded anonymous letter, 
the business carried on, particularly in the years 1943-1945, 
was investigated in 1948 by the U. S. Senate Special Com- 
mittee Investigating the National Defense Program and the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. Such Special Committee never 
even called upon me for any explanation and I did not even 
know until within the last month that there had been any at- 
tention given to the matter by such Committee. In 1949, 
after a thorough investigation, the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
and I agreed on my Federal Income Tax returns for the 
calendar years 1943, 1944 and 1945 with only minor 
changes. There was merely a normal adjustment of some dis- 
puted deductions, as in the case of any taxpayer. 

Nevertheless, when I first received definite information 
that Senator McCarthy and certain members of his staff had 
been circulating rumors and stating that they were out to get 
me, I wrote on March 29, 1954, to the Attorney General of 
the United States demanding that the Department of Justice 
institute an immediate investigation to determine whether 
any crime had been committed by me and, also, whether any 
crime was being committed by Senator McCarthy in making 
his false and malicious charges against me. On or about 
the same date, I requested the Department of Defense to in- 
stitute, through the Federal Bureau of Investigation, a com- 
plete and thorough check of me and all of my activities over 
the past fifteen years. Such investigation is now in process 
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and I have offered to make available to such Federal Bureau 
of Investigation all papers, documents and records available 
to me with respect to my business relationships with Mr. 
Peirson and all others during the period mentioned. 

7. While these charges in respect of my business activities 
some ten years ago should not be permitted to divert the at- 
tention of the Subcommittee from the pertinent issues involv- 
ing Senator McCarthy, there should be a forum in which 
irresponsible charges such as these may be fully explored in 
the interest of common fairness and decency. I stand ready 
at an appropriate time to submit to a full and complete in- 
quiry by this Subcommittee or any forum designated by it, 
with respect to my financial activities of any character at 
any time, including but not limited to the matters referred 
to by Senator McCarthy. In the interest of fair play, obvi- 
ously Senator McCarthy cannot be a member of such forum, 
but should appear in his proper role as an accuser and face 
the penalty of failure to prove his false charges. 

Since Senator McCarthy asserts that the private and fi- 
nancial affairs of those involved in the current proceedings 
before this Subcommittee should be publicly scrutinized, it 
is equally appropriate that the financial affairs, including in- 
come tax returns, of Senator McCarthy, who is also a party, 
should be subjected to the same public scrutiny. Therefore, 
when the Subcommittee designates the time and the forum to 
hear the facts about my financial affairs and the accusations 
of Senator McCarthy with respect thereto, it should at the 
same time require Senator McCarthy to subject to the same 
scrutiny his financial affairs, which have been under investi- 
gation by a designated Subcommittee of the United States 
Senate. In such inquiry Senator McCarthy should likewise 
be directed to produce all records of his own financial trans- 
actions for the same period, including his own income tax 
returns, and stand examination and cross-examination with 
respect thereto to the same extent and in the same manner 
as I am willing to do. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. StruvE HENSEL 
FREDERICK VP. BRYAN 
CounsEL TO H. StruvE HENSEL 


SENATOR McCARTHY RESPONDS 


Senator McCarthy, commenting on Mr. Hensel’s state- 
ment, issued the following reply on Apri! 25: 


Hensel objects and cries for an end to any investigation 
of allegations of improper or illegal conduct on his part. His 
claim is that the circulation of the charges against me and 
members of my staff which he admits were supervised by 
him had successfully roadblocked all investigations by our 
Committee of fraud, corruption and Communists in Gov- 
ernment. 

His surprise, disappointment and consternation that this 
red-minnow burlesque, which was started and is being 
masterminded by civilian Pentagon politicians, has not 
brought our Committee to a complete standstill, is easy to 
understand. Hensel in his defense unknowingly performed 
a valuable service. He inadvertently tipped the hand of 
those who have been masterminding the smear attack upon 
my staff and disclosed the true purpose to be what I have 
stated it was since its inception—namely an attempt to 
roadblock all investigations of graft, corruption and Com- 
munism and divert the Committee down the side road 
of investigating itself. 

The revealing cry is that the Committee still dares to 
investigate complaints of dishonesty, corruption, and Com- 
munism after a few civilian Pentagon politicians thought 
they had called off all investigations. 
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AT GENEVA 

HERE CAN BE PEACE in the world, and it can be made 

here at Geneva. 

But it can come only if America and her allies ac- 
quire a self-disciplined unity and a resoluteness which 
the free world has not shown since World War II. 

For the secret of victory lies in a united front that 
does not consist solely of the high-sounding phrases 
of diplomacy but also of concrete acts by leaders of all 
parties in every one of the free countries. Such acts 
must culminate in a determination to fight whenever 
and wherever necessary—to repel with arms the inva- 
sion of the enemy—and to check by moral force his in- 
filtration of our ranks. We must take steps to frustrate 
those same fifth-column tactics which brought the 
downfall of France in 1940 and which are being mani- 
fested now within nearly all the free countries. 

It is evident that the Soviets think they have cap- 
tured substantial segments of the public opinion of 
the Western countries. They believe that, because we 
shun war and are horrified at the destruction which 
atomic warfare can bring, we have been anesthetized 
by our fears and will supinely accept almost any en- 
croachment imposed upon us. 

Twice in this modern age the free countries have 
been forced to go to war to prove they were not cow- 
ards. What a terrible price we have had to pay in 
human casualties and in disrupted economic life just 
because dictatorship regimes misconstrued the diversity 
of view and the peaceful intentions of our peoples as 
indicative of a nonresistant pacifism! 


The key to peace is not here at all but in the 
public opinion of each of the Western countries. 

The big news of this conference is in the revelation 
of the confident tactics of the Soviets. They are con- 
vinced they have enough influence with British public 
opinion to keep the British Government from taking 
a firm stand in favor of the unification of Korea or 
the emancipation of Indo-China from Communist 
military pressure. They are convinced also that they 
have France in the hollow of their hands and that, 
even though Foreign Minister Bidault is desperately 
trying here to go along with the American point of 
view, he will be commanded to do otherwise when 
critical decisions are to be made or else the cabinet in 
Paris of which he is a member will be overthrown 
through the skillful maneuvers of the Communist 
Party bloc inside the French Parliament. 

There is only one language that the Soviet rulers 
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understand, and that is the language of a united alli- 
ance against them. Unfortunately, such an alliance ex- 
ists today in name only. Yet anyone who knows the 
bravery of British and French soldiers in past history 
and the deep-seated patriotism and love of freedom by 
the British and French peoples cannot for a moment 
assume that, when the call comes to defend a great 
cause, they would not respond courageously. 

But why cannot that unified purpose be expressed 
now? Why must partisan leaders needle the adminis- 
trations in power and force them to say publicly 
things that make the Soviets believe the free coun- 
tries will never fight? Why is it that we and our allies 
do not articulate our courage at all times, especially 
during a big conference like the one here in Geneva? 

It would be tremendously impressive if Representa- 
tives Rayburn and McCormack of the Democratic 
Party leadership in the House and Senators Lyndon 
Johnson and Russell of the Democratic Party leader- 
ship in the Senate walked down the center aisles with 
their respective colleagues of the Republican leader- 
ship and in unison said to Europe and Moscow: 

“We stand together as Americans. We are ready as 
Americans to shed our blood once more in the cause of 
freedom, for we cannot as Americans accept tyranny 
as a way of life nor live happily in a world rendered un- 
safe for democratic institutions by the acts of aggres- 
sor governments. We know that war is horrible, but 
we shall not be intimidated and, if attacked, there will 
be massive retaliation. So, instead, let us solve our 
problems by peaceful means. Let the military forces 
of the aggressor governments retire behind their 
boundaries and give evidence of good faith as against 
recurrent aggression.” 

It would be impressive if similar statements came 
from leaders in the French and British Parliaments. 


Secretary Dulles has expressed here with 
brilliant logic and with a firmness of which every 
American can be proud the practical idealism of the 
United States. For we seek no colonies or selfish ad- 
vantage and we have no imperialistic designs any- 
where. We are concerned only with the enforcement 
of world peace. We will not intervene in Indo-China 
or anywhere else alone. We will march only at the 
side of free men upholding the principle of collective 
action as a means of achieving collective security. 

For genuine unity on our side is the only force— 
physical and moral—which the Soviets must and will 
respect. It is the way to peace. 
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Brown Shoe Company 
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BUSTER BROWN 
FAMOUS FOR 50 YEARS 


Tt} 
lalionals save us $60,000 a year... 


return 110% annually on our investment.’’ 


“Our 24 National Accounting Machines 
and 105 National Adding Machines play 
a vital role in the operation of our 
expanding business. We use Nationals 
for payroll accounting, accounts payable, 
check and voucher writing, accounts 
receivable, general ledger, sales analysis 
and other accounting and figure work. 

“Nationals save us $60,000 a year, 
Which repays us their total cost every 
11 months, an annual return of 110% 
on Our investment. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payron 9, on10 


949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


“While these savings are a major rea- 
son tor our confidence in National equip- 
ment, many years of consistently good 
service have also contributed to our sat- 
isfaction. The versatility and simplicity 
of operation have enabled our main 
office to keep pace with the increasing 
complexity in accounting, and to meet 
the expanding needs of our growing 
factories, production and sales.” 


NR Al dQ rere 


— BROWN SHOE COMPANY, St. Louis 


“One of America’s largest shoe manufacturers” 


In all sizes and kinds of business, Nationals pay 
for themselves out of the money they save, then 
continue savings as annual profit. National's ex- 
clusive combination of features does up to *4 of 
the work automatically, and what machines do 
automatically operators can’t do wrong. Opera- 
tors are happier, too, because their work is made 
easier. Your nearby National representative can 
show how you will SAVE with Nationals. 








They turned a vast fantasy into a fabulous fact... 


Tuey were such friends that the only thing they ever 
disagreed on was whether dog meat was god to eat if you 


were hungry enough. Except for that, Meriwether Lewis and 
William Clark fitted together as close as a bullet in a gun-bore. 


And they’ve been that way in the history books ever since. 


Ever since 150 years ago this month, in fact. For it was 
May, 1804, when Lewis and Clark started up the wide 
Missouri on one of the great expeditions of all time. 

It wasn’t just that they traveled 8,000 miles to the coast and 
back... or that no one had ever done it before... or that 
the country was as mean and tough as a grizzly’s temper. 
No, it was bigger than that. 


President Tom Jefferson had just bought a piece of land 
called “Louisiana.” Even smart Mr. Jefferson didn’t know 
how big it was, what it was like, or even for sure where 
some of it was. Not a man alive could answer the questions 
he had about it. So he changed his questions into orders. 


“You will proceed ...You will find out...You will report.. hd 


Two thousand words, and he didn't miss a thing. 


He handed those orders to Meriwether Lewis, 
age 29, and William Clark, age 33. And the 
answers they brought back to Mr. Jefferson’s 
questions after two years and four months 

in the wilderness filled seven printed 


volumes! The maps they made were unbelievably accurate. 
Their data on plants and trees opened a whole new 

field to botanists. Their fund of information on Indian 
tribes is important to anthropologists even today. Their 
mixture of cool courage and thoughtful decency in 
dealing with the Tribes was some of the most expert 
diplomacy we've ever had. And by reaching the Columbia 
and following it to the sea, they clinched completely our 
later claim to all the rich Northwest. 


But their greatest achievement of all was what they did to 
American minds. Until these young friends went out there, 
and came back to tell of it, the West was only a vast, 
mysterious fantasy. They turned it into a fabulous fact. 
And from that moment on, Americans poured by the tens 
of thousands onto the fresh, new land. 


So mark their names well, this month of May, 150 years 
later. Put them high on your list of the great Americans. 
But be sure to write their names down the way they’d 
like it... side by side... 

Lewis and Clark. 
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